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THE GREAT IMPERSONATION 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM 


“No more successful mystery story was ever written than “The Great Impersona- 
tion.” The tale is so skillfully told that the reader has no suspicion of its outcome 
as he turns the pages, yet, when he knows the truth he discovers that it has been re- 
vealed time and time again, without his knowledge of it.”—Philadelphia Ledger. 
$1.75 net. 


LYNCH LAWYERS 
By WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE 


In a swirling fog of golden dust, the stagecoach dashes into town. Smash goes 
the axle—and “Lynch Lawyers” begins its opening scene. The spirit of the Ameri- 
can Wild West is splendidly reflected in this exciting tale of a cowboy, and hold-up 
agents, of a man falsely accused of murder, and of his charming daughter. All who 
read “The Owner of the Lazy D,” will enjoy reading this story of ambush and en- 
counter, of “fight and ride and fight again,” by the same author. With frontispiece 
by Anton Otto Fischer. $1.75 net. 


THE RUSSIAN THEATRE UNDER THE REVOLUTION 
By OLIVER M. SAYLER 


This is a personal and critical record of the theatres of Moscow and Petrograd 
in the winter of 1917-1918, during the months after the Bolsheviki Revolution, by the 
dramatic editor of the /ndianapolis News and special correspondent of the Boston 
Transcript. With numerous illustrations. $2.50 net. 


LITTLE THEATER CLASSICS, Volume II 
By SAMUEL A. ELIOT, Jr. 


This second volume in the “Little Theater Classics” series contains four classic 
one-act plays adapted and condensed for presentation in Little Theaters. The con- 
tents include “Patelin,” a French farce; “Abraham and Isaac,” an English Miracle 
Play; “The Loathed Lover,” from “The Changeling”; and “Sganarelle, or Imagi- 
nary Horns,” from Moliere’s farce. With illustrations, $1.50 net. 


THE CONTEMPORARY DRAMA OF ITALY 
By LANDER MacCLINTOCK, Ph.D. 


“The Contemporary Drama of Italy” is the third volume in “The Contemporary 
Drama Series,” edited by Richard Burton. Dr. MacClintock traces the development 
of the Modern Italian Theater from its inception down to the present day. There 
are chapters on the work of Gabriele D’Annunzio and other writers now popular in 
Italy. $1.50 net. 
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(Our Sea) 
By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


“Supreme in Contemporary Fiction.”—N. Y. Times (editorial). 


ashore reach their dramatic climax in the Mediterranean campaign against Germa: 
submarines. A story even more profoundly moving than Blasco Ibanez’ “Four Hors 
men,” with a richly magnificent background of Mediterranean legend, history, and archae 
ology for the last thousand years. Leading reviewers give this book first place among t! 
year’s novels. $1.01 


T's romance of a Spanish captain, a second Ulysses, whose adventures afloat and 
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STEPHEN CRANE 
A Note Without Dates 
BY JOSEPH CONRAD 


Y acquaintance with Crane was 

brought about by S. S. Pawling, 
partner in the publishing firm of Wil- 
liam Heinemann. 

One day when I was in town Mr. 
Pawling said to me: “Stephen Crane 
has arrived in England. I asked him 
if there was anybody he wanted to 
meet and he mentioned two names. 
One of them was yours.” I had then 
just been reading, like the rest of the 
world, Crane’s “The Red Badge of 
Courage”. The subject of that story 
was war, from the point of view of an 
individual soldier’s emotions. That 
individual (he remains nameless 
throughout) was interesting enough 
in himself, but on turning over the 
pages of that little book which had 
for the moment secured such a noisy 
recognition, I had been even more in- 
terested in the personality of the 
writer. The picture of a simple and 
untried youth becoming through the 
needs of his country part of a great 
fighting machine, was presented with 
an earnestness of purpose, a sense of 
tragic issues, and an imaginative 
force of expression which struck me 
as quite uncommon and altogether 
worthy of admiration. 
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Apparently Stephen Crane had re- 
ceived a favorable impression from 
reading “The Nigger of the Narcis- 
sus”, a book of mine which had also 
been published lately. I was truly 
pleased to hear this. 


* ” * ~ 


On my next visit to town we met at 
a lunch. I saw a young man of medium 
stature and slender build, with very 
steady, penetrating blue eyes, the eyes 
of a man who not only sees visions but 
can brood over them to some purpose. 

He had indeed a wonderful power 
of vision which he applied to the 
things of this earth and of our mortal 
humanity with a penetrating force 
that seemed to reach within life’s ap- 
pearance, and form the very spirit of 
their truth. His ignorance of the world 
at large—he had seen very little of it 
—did not seem to stand in the way 
of his imaginative grasp of facts, 
events, and picturesque men. 

His manner was very quiet, his per- 
sonality at first sight interesting, and 
he talked slowly with an intonation 
which on some people, mainly Ameri- 
cans, had, I believe, a jarring effect. 
But not on me. Whatever he said had 
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a personal note, and he expressed him- 
self with a graphic simplicity which 
was extremely engaging. He knew 
little of literature, either of his own 
country or of any other, but he was 
himself a wonderful artist in words 
whenever he took a pen into his hand. 
Then his gift came out—and it was 
seen to be much more than mere fe- 
licity of language. His impressionism 
of phrase went really deeper than the 
surface. In his writing he was very 
sure of his effects. I don’t think he 
was ever in doubt about what he could 
do. Yet it often seemed to me that he 
was but half aware of the exceptional 
quality of his achievement. 


* * * = 


This achievement was curtailed by 
his early death. It was a great loss 
to his friends but perhaps not so much 
to literature; for I think that he had 
given his measure fully in the few 
books he had the time to write. 
Let me not be misunderstood. The 
loss was great but it was the loss of 
the delight his art could give, not the 
loss of any further possible revela- 
tion. As to himself, who can say how 
much he gained or lost by quitting so 
early this world of the living, the im- 
ages of which he knew how to set 
before us in terms of his own artistic 
vision! Perhaps he did not lose a 
great deal. A little gratified vanity, 
a little interested flattery, but I fear 
nothing much more substantial. The 
recognition he was accorded was 
rather languid and given him grudg- 
ingly. The worthiest welcome he se- 
cured for his tales, in this country, 
was from W. H. Henley in “The New 
Review” and later, toward the end of 
his life, from the late William Black- 
wood in his magazine. For the rest I 
must say that during his sojourn in 
England he had the misfortune to be, 


as the French say, mal entouré. He 
was beset by people who understood 
not the quality of his genius, and were 
antagonistic to the deeper fineness of 
his nature. Some of them have died 
since; but dead or alive they are not 
worth speaking about now. I don’t 
think he had any illusions about them 
himself; yet there was a strain of 
good-nature and perhaps of weakness 
in his character which prevented him 
from shaking himself free from their 
worthless and patronizing attentions 
which in those days caused me much 
secret irritation whenever I stayed 
with him in either of his English 
homes. My wife and I like best to 
remember him riding to meet us at 
the gate of the Park at Brede. Born 
master of his sincere impressions, he 
was also born horseman. He never 
appeared so happy or so much to ad- 
vantage as on the back of a horse. He 
was cherishing the project of teaching 
my eldest boy to ride and meantime, 
when the child was about two years 
old, presented him with his first dog. 


* * * * 


I saw Stephen Crane a few days 
after his first arrival in London. I 
saw him for the last time on his last 


day in England. It was in Dover, in 
a big hotel, in a bedroom with a large 
window looking onto the sea. He had 
been very ill and Mrs. Crane was tak- 
ing him to some place in Germany; 
but one glance at that wasted face was 
enough to tell me that it was the most 
forlorn of all hopes. The last words 
he breathed out to me were: “I am 
tired. Give my love to your wife and 
child.” When I stopped at the door 
for another look, I saw that he had 
turned his head on the pillow and was 
staring wistfully out of the window at 
the sails of a cutter yacht that glided 
slowly across the frame, like a dim 
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ghostly shadow against a grey sky. 

Those who have read his little tale 
“Horses”, and the story “The Open 
Boat” in the volume of that name, 
know with what fine understanding he 
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loved horses and the sea. And his 
passage on this earth was like that of 
a horseman riding swiftly in the dawn 
of a day fated to be short and without 
sunshine. 


WITH THE AID OF A TWO-CENT STAMP 
BY HENRY LITCHFIELD WEST 


VERY once in a while an active 

mind will yearn to leave the beaten 
track of accomplishment and seek 
achievement in new fields. Knowing 
this, it is easy to confess that a desire 
to become a writer of short stories 
once animated my manly bosom. At 
the same time, it was perfectly ap- 
parent to me that I lacked almost 
every quality upon which to base the 
slightest hope of success. The limita- 
tions of a prosaic and practical mind 


bind my literary ability upon all sides. 
I would sooner attempt to conjugate 
a Greek verb than outline a plot; and 
my few attempts at writing conversa- 


tion have been dismal failures. It so 
happened, however, that a woman of 
my acquaintance, who possesses a keen 
regard for literary values, recently re- 
lated to me an incident in real life 
which she thought might be used as 
the basis for a novel. The episode 
was filled with dramatic and even 
tragic features, was unusual in many 
of its details, and had an ending which 
rivaled the famous guessing contest 
of Stocktonian memory. I struggled 
and struggled to weave the proper 
raiment of narrative form, but the 
pattern went all awry. The story 
would not materialize. The dialogue 
was inane. Action was glacier-like in 
its ‘slowness and chilliness. The char- 
acters were more wooden than mario- 


nettes. In short, my novel and true 
love were both in the same class, for 
the course of true love never did run 
smooth. 

In my dilemma my eye fell upon an 
advertisement. It was attractive and 
promised much. “Successful writers 
are not born, but made.” This was a 
new point of view. Perhaps, after all, 
it might be possible for someone to 
drill more deeply into my inner con- 
sciousness and strike oil where I had 
found nothing but sand. Apparently, 
all that was required was a two-cent 
stamp. The outlook was inviting. It 
led me to search for other advertise- 
ments. They were numerous enough. 
I discovered that there were enterpris- 
ing people in every direction ready to 
hold out to me the hand of helpful- 
ness. Encouragement beamed in every 
line. “There is a big demand for 
short stories, photoplays and feature 
articles,” asserted one announcement. 
“You can learn to write at home in 
spare time. Jack London says so.” 
This seemed conclusive, especially 
when it was added that “he and other 
great writers have endorsed our home- 
study course.” If I could only follow 
in the footsteps of Jack London— 
well, if I only could! 

Other doors to fame and wealth 
were open wide. “Make money writ- 
ing” was displayed in bold type by one 
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advertiser, and proved an incentive to 
send for a free booklet, “Writing for 
Profit”. Another concern offered free 
to writers “a wonderful little booklet 
of money-making hints”. Another as- 
serted positively that “story writing 
taught by mail” was a reality and not 
an experiment. Another urged action 
in terse, convincing sentences: “Cul- 
tivate your mind. Develop your lit- 
erary gifts. Master the art of self- 
expression. Make your spare time 
profitable. Turn your ideas into dol- 
lars.” Were you inclined to be still 
skeptical? Then read further and 
learn that one student received over 
$5,000 for stories and articles writ- 
ten in spare time; that another 
pupil earned over $1,000 before com- 
pleting her first course; and that 
a busy wife and mother is averaging 
over $75 a week from photoplay writ- 
ing alone. Is it any wonder that now 
upon my desk there lies a wealth of 
material, a genuine embarrassment of 


riches, a perplexing multitude of op- 


portunities? Never before, it seems 
to me, were sO many spiders engaged 
in trying to parlorize a struggling 
little fly. 

My first reaction is admiration for 
the art of enticement developed in 
the highest degree. If I were fool- 
ishly to believe all that the letters 
and the literature assert, I would 
be even now among the gods on 
Olympus. The signers of the letters 
already count me among the elect. 
“Dear friend”, says one of them, 
“your request for our booklet brings 
to us the hope that we are address- 
ing this letter to one whose story 
creations will, in a few short months, 
appear in our leading magazines.” I 
would like to share this blessed hope; 
but when I observe that it is also ex- 
pressed to hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of others in the same stereo- 


typed form, it is not nearly as im- 
pressive as it ought to be. 

Another concern, before which I 
bow in grateful appreciation, tells me 
that its pamphlet “is filled with In- 
spiration, Warm Hope, Valuable Guid- 
ance, Helpful Facts, that will make 
you glad all over with the anticipation 
of a successful literary career.” 
Heaven forbid that I should be so cold 
and callous as not to thaw out under 
the influence of Warm Hope! There 
is nothing left for me to do but to 
accept the advice of the letter, take 
the book, shut myself in a room all 
alone, and read it free from interrup- 
tion. “It is for you to decide,” I am 
impressively informed, “whether a life 
of Authorship shall be your aim, or 
whether you lack faith and determina- 
tion to grasp the principles that help 
writers win.” Lack faith and de- 
termination? Never, never, never. 
When there is flaunted in my face 
“the fact that the great Shakespeare 
wrote,— 


The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings,—” 


and when I am told that the little 
book “will open the door to that Au- 
thor’s Heaven—the Golden Kingdom 
of Royalties”, I am willing to yield 
and trust myself implicitly to fate. 
Lest there should be a momentary 
wavering ere I dig into my slender 
pocketbook for the necessary funds to 
start me on the highroad to success, I 
am warned not to be influenced by my 
experience in the past. “Forget all 
that,” says the letter. Neither am I 
to be “affected by the setbacks, dis- 
appointments, and uncertainties of 
yesterday”; and I am particularly 
cautioned not to be “held back by what 
well-meaning but inexperienced critics 
say”. Ah, there’s the rub! Some of 
my friends tell me that I can no more 
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write a story than I can build a house. 
Out upon them, with their jealousy 
and ignorance. Much rather would I 
listen to the voice of the good angel 
in another pamphlet: 

Do not permit yourself to be led astray, in 
your ambition to write, by the well-meaning 
advice of your friends. You will easily be led 
to lose courage through an adverse or incom- 
petent opinion. There are among those num- 
bered as friends some who are jealous of your 
success. They hate to see any one getting 


ahead of them and deliberately seek to dis- 
courage. 


Indeed, this note of warning is so 
universal that I am constrained to be- 
lieve that many a would-be author, 
who was ready with his fee to enter 
the temple of mail-order literature, 
has had his footsteps turned aside by 
interference which he fondly supposed 
was based upon friendship. Other- 
wise, the galled jade would not wince. 

No, positively no, I will not be dis- 
couraged by my heartless and selfish 
friends. On the contrary, I read the 


following with a receptive mind: 


Neither Law nor Medicine nor any other 
Science or Profession holds a more exalted 
place than that of the Profession of Authorship. 
This being true, it proves to you that 

NO MATTER HOW MODEST YOUR PRESENT POSI- 
TION IN SOCIETY, THERE IS SCARCELY A LIMIT TO 
HOW HIGH YOU MAY GO IN THE FORTUNES OF 
LIFE, OR THE PROSPERITY YOU MAY ATTAIN, 
AFTER YOU HAVE MASTERED THE CORRECT PRIN- 
CIPLES OF WRITING! THAT IS THE BIG THING 
FOR YOU TO REMEMBER FROM THIS MOMENT ON! 


One must be adamant not to be 
thrilled by all these capital letters, re- 
produced on a multigraph machine 
with a ribbon of the loveliest shade of 
robin’s-egg blue. They stir the soul 
with a g-r-r-and and g-l-l-orious feel- 
ing. You know, as the letter says, 
that now is the time. The offer is 
limited. “This is the Morning of your 
Opportunity! The Sun of Success 
Peeps over the Horizon! Act NOW! 
Remember, He who Hesitates is Lost!” 

This is not all. Let us get away for 


a moment from the spectacular and 
exclamatory and listen to the sordid 
and practical. “Writing”, says another 
letter, “is an easy, pleasant, lucrative 
and growing business, and you merely 
show native shrewdness and the 
‘money instinct’ in deciding to take up 
this line of work.” Ah! that deft 
touch about “native shrewdness” and 
the sly reference to the “money in- 
stinct”. How did the gentleman whose 
name is signed with a rubber stamp 
to this epistle know that I was both 
shrewd and acquisitive? He seems to 
know me better than I know myself. 
In fact, these teachers of the gentle 
art of short-story writing are very 
partial to money-getting. Their very 
similes smack of the coffer and the 
till. ‘Dame Fortune”, one letter tells 
me, “is rapping at your door with a 
hammer of pure gold.” One of the 
“systems” is described as being worth 
its weight in the same precious metal. 

Another tempter of my savings ac- 
count emphasizes the fortunes that 
await the writer, telling me that Sir 
Walter Scott made a million dollars by 
his pen, and that Mark Twain earned 
a million and a half. Then follows a 
staggering array of figures. “Alphonse 
Daudet received $200,000 for a single 
novel; Lew Wallace received $400,000 
royalties on ‘Ben Hur’ and ‘The Prince 
of India’; Victor Hugo was paid 
$80,000 for ‘Les Miserables’; Hall 
Caine was given a check for $50,000 
for ‘The Christian’; ‘Trilby’ earned 
its author, Du Maurier, $400,000; 
Robert W. Chambers’s books and 
stories bring him an income of $70,000 
a year.” And so on, page after page, 
with a sprinkling of the names of 
other men and women who have made 
“independent fortunes” with their 
pens. It is a far cry from these 
princely sums to the letter of the 
student who modestly—but truthfully 
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—acknowledges the receipt of a check 
for $12 for a story sent to a magazine. 
Let us hope that for this author there 
are other checks and at a higher 
figure. 

Everything is grist that comes to 
these mills. The pictures of George 
Ade, Booth Tarkington, Edna Ferber 
and other well-known writers, to- 
gether with flaring announcements of 
their incomes, are prominently dis- 
played. Notice, also, the use that has 
been made of an article which Charles 
Hanson Towne, editor of “McClure’s”, 
once wrote for that publication. 
Everyone who knows “Charlie” Towne 
knows that he has a big and generous 
heart and that the dispensation of 
happiness is with him a daily joy. No 
wonder, therefore, that he was tempted 
to say a kindly word to the struggling 
and obscure writers who believe that 
the only open sesame to the pages of 
the popular magazines is a famous 
name. He denied that editors were in 


a conspiracy to crowd out the brave 
unknown, but asserted, on the con- 
trary, that the literary firmament was 
constantly being scanned for the ap- 


pearance of a new star. “Just as no 
author can live without editors”, he 
said, “so no editors can live without 
authors.” Very true; but Mr. Towne 
would doubtless be surprised to know 
that his utterance is now a part of the 
advertising output of a short-story- 
teaching concern, under the engaging 
title, “To the Young Author Every- 
where the Managing Editor Speaks.” 

An announcement in “Collier’s” that 
$7,500 would be distributed as a bonus 
to short-story writers has been a god- 
send to the two-cent-stamp people. 
Like Mr. Towne’s article, this is the 
voice of authority; whereupon, out in 
the wilderness, scores of pen-scratch- 
ers seize the first available pad of 
white paper, send in the requisite fee, 


and follow with a deluge of written 
sheets. A natural desire to see some 
good in everything leads me to remark 
that Mr. Towne’s encouraging words, 
attractively dangled as additional bait 
upon the seductive advertisement, may 
possibly result in one or two real dis- 
coveries. It reminds me of the lavish 
way in which nature distributes acorns 
in order that one oak may grow. 
There is this difference. Nature gives 
freely, but the teacher of the would-be 
author does nothing without pay. 
The literature which has reached 
meis voluminous and interesting. One 
book alone is over one hundred and 
fifty pages—a generous return for the 
small investment of a two-cent stamp. 
There are thirty-three pages devoted 
to the “literary department”, and these 
I have read with keen curiosity. They 
inform me that the head of the de- 
partment has long been known as “the 
editor who loves to help young au- 
thors”, and this appeals to me in the 
very beginning. It carries with it a 
sense of sympathy, makes me feel that 
here is some one who is en rapport 
with my aspirations, and encourages 
me to make him the confidant of my 
literary ambitions. I enter this sacred 
presence, however, through an ante- 
room known as “the introductory 
course”. “Beginners who are not sure 
of their ground” ,—in which class I find 
myself,—‘“‘and those whose training 
does not yet warrant the higher 
course, will find this introductory 
course of great benefit as a founda- 
tion.” My trembling hands are to be 
firmly grasped by those who have al- 
ready climbed the ladder of success by 
having their own work accepted; and 
if, like Silas Wegg, I am tempted to 
drop into poetry, I am to be brought 
into contact with one who claims the 
soulful gift of transforming my feeble 
lines into gems of purest rays serene. 
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This brings us naturally to the mat- 
ter of method. It is not enough that 
the pages should glow with roseate 
pictures of golden ducats pouring into 
the lap of the short-story writer. 
These are alluring but not convincing. 
Back of them all is the serious fact 
that, first of all, I must part with my 
hard-earned dollars. There is a pos- 
sibility that fame and fortune await 
me; but I take a chance, while the 
other party takes my money. What, 
then, is the plan of instruction? 

There are three or four “systems”, 
each claiming infallibility as to 
method and largest results. In each 
case it is necessary, as the initial step, 
to enroll as a student. All ages may 
apply. Charles Dickens was the au- 
thor of “Pickwick Papers” when only 
twenty-four years of age, while Wil- 
liam De Morgan was sixty when he 
wrote “Joseph Vance”. The fees vary 
from $40 to $60, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, are reasonable enough if the 


investment will bring in thousands. 
One concern advertises its fee as high 
as $97.50, but generously announces 
that the student will be accepted upon 
the payment of $48.75, the remaining 
half to be paid after he has actually 
sold $1,000 worth of stories or photo- 


Under this arrangement the 
“system” loses nothing and may 
eventually profit. Authors are pro- 
verbially unbusinesslike; their would- 
be teachers are cast in a different 
mold. 

Although all the lessons are by mail, 
the groundwork of instruction is to be 
found in books, sometimes furnished 
free, but more often to be purchased 
at an additional cost. One of the vol- 
umes begins with the anecdote, the 
fable, and the parable, and carries the 
literary aspirant into the details of 
short-story writing—the theme, plot, 
setting, dialogue, character-portrayal 


plays. 


and climax. Another book, more elab- 
orate in its details, deals with the ex- 
pression of emotions, love interest, 
pathos, and mirth. It is admitted that 
the writing of dialogue “is one of the 
most difficult things to learn in short- 
story writing’, because the hard- 
hearted editors—the adjective is mine 
—“insist upon having it written cor- 
rectly”. When this has been mastered, 
the student deals with the plot or 
theme. “This”, we are told, “is prob- 
ably the most important part of short- 
story writing. Here you have a chance 
to show your originality. At this 
point your work in short-story writing 
should be almost complete. From here 
on you will progress with leaps and 
bounds.” 

You leap, so to speak, into the pos- 
session of a beautiful diploma, orna- 
mented with a golden seal, which, ac- 
cording to the pamphlet, is furnished 
free of charge. The plaudits of 
the world will ring in your ears. 
“Think of what your family and 
friends will say if, after getting our 
system, you suddenly blossom out as a 
real author. All the world will pat 
you on the back.” Surely, there is 
much virtue in an “if”. In the con- 
templation of this entrancing prospect 
one is apt to overlook the warning 
that “under norircumstances is tuition 
money returned to the student”. 

These pamphlets also contain much 
information, more or less valuable, re- 
garding the marketing of written 
material. One concern announces, 
with remarkable detail, that there are 
24,868 publications in the United 
States which buy short stories. The 
“editor-in-chief” of another system 
states that he has “arranged with 
several hundred publishers of daily, 
weekly and monthly periodicals, in- 
cluding practically all that buy manu- 
scripts, to give consideration to manu- 
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scripts sent by this department.” 
Still another boldly asserts that he 
“holds the key to the editor’s desk”. 
There are a few letters to prove that 
some material is actually sold, but 
careful search fails to reveal any ref- 
erence to rejection slips. These, of 
course, are the sad realities of the 
author’s existence. I remember a 
friend of mine who humorously pa- 
pered his wall with printed regrets 
that his contributions were unavail- 
able. This is the dark side of the cur- 
tain happily concealed from those who 
are seeking fame and fortune with 
their pens. 

In all that I have written I have 
quoted literally from the mass of ma- 
terial which has been sent to me—a 
quantity so large that the cost of 
preparation, printing and postage 
must have been enormous. There is 
every evidence that these concerns are 
doing a profitable business; and they 
doubtless will continue to do so in- 
definitely, because the desire for au- 
thorship is one of the most curious 
germs that finds lodgment in the hu- 
man brain; and it is the most difficult 
to eradicate. The pamphlet which 
says that “the exhilaration of seeing 
the product of your brain on the 
printed page is indeed one of the 
greatest thrills that a man or woman 
can experience’, does not exaggerate 
the fact. Moses must have felt the 
same thrill when he wrote the ten 
commandments upon the tables of 
stone; and it makes a stronger appeal 
today than ever before. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
these concerns flourish. As to the 
good which they accomplish, let us not 
be overcritical. Granting that many 
details of their so-called “systems” 
are absolutely without value, we must 
admit that there is real helpfulness in 
the process of editing upon which the 


teachers of short-story writing lay so 
much stress, even if the editing is a 
mail-order process. In my own experi- 
ence I recall the editor of the little 
weekly paper whereon I began my 
journalistic career, who, with patient 
care, while I looked over his shoulder, 
condensed, rewrote and otherwise im- 
proved my boyish contributions. It is 
easy to understand that the amateur 
story writer can be greatly benefited 
by advice and supervision, if given by 
competent authority. It must be a 
fact, however, that a very large pro- 
portion of the material submitted is 
utterly hopeless. Even the most en- 
thusiastic teacher cannot enclose orig- 
inality and talent in an envelope and 
transmit it through the mail. Neither 
can he impart, much less sell, the fac- 
ulty of expression, the dramatic in- 
stinct, the innate sense of humor. 

After passing through much tribu- 
lation, however, some of the stuff is 
unquestionably sold. There is no rec- 
ord of the successes and the failures; 
but in one instance, where an editor 
accepted ten stories, he added that the 
rejected manuscripts were being re- 
turned by express. Even careful edit- 
ing had not saved this bulky output 
from an adverse fate. The fortunate 
ten, on the other hand, are to experi- 
ence an ecstatic joy. They are actually 
going to break into print. Why should 
not their happiness be mine? Almost 
have they persuaded me to try to be- 
come a short-story writer. Already I 
have become imbued with what one of 
the paraphlets calls Divine Confidence; 
and maybe, if this article is accepted 
by THE BOOKMAN, I will offer myself 
and the resultant check as a willing 
sacrifice and let one of these “systems” 
experiment on me. The mails are still 
open, and at the drug-store on the 
corner I can still buy some two-cent 
stamps. 
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LORD DUNSANY 


Personal Impressions 


BY CLAYTON HAMILTON 


N a gusty night in October, an 

Irish peer—the eighteenth baron 
of his line—stood in the rain in front 
of a little theatre at 466 Grand Street, 
in the heart of the Russian Jewish 
quarter of the great East Side. He was 
easily distinguishable, because of his 
extraordinary height and the hulking 
army overcoat which housed him from 
the drizzle. Two or three hundred 
strangers—for the most part, Jewish 
people of the neighborhood—grasped 
him by the hand, patted him on the 
back, and asked him to scrawl his 
name on the fly-leaves of many books 
which they produced from pockets and 


presented proudly. The tall man was 
treated both as the host and as the 
guest of an unusual occasion. Suddenly 
there came a flash of lightning and a 


“That must be 
“he has 


crash of thunder. 
Klesh,” said Lord Dunsany; 
come a long way from India.” 

The Irish peer himself had come a 
long way from Dunsany Castle and 
Messines Ridge, for the specific pur- 
pose of seeing a couple of plays which 
he had never seen before—‘‘The 
Queen’s Enemies” and “A Night at an 
Inn”—and finding ‘out why so many 
commentators had made so large a 
noise about them. I could not be pres- 
ent at the Neighborhood Playhouse on 
this particular occasion; but I asked 
the author afterward to tell me how it 
felt to see a full-fledged performance 
—with an audience and all—of a cou- 
ple of plays which he had sent over- 
seas in manuscript. All the other 


playwrights I have ever known have 
worried and worked over their manu- 
scripts, day after day, throughout the 
initial weeks of rehearsals and the sec- 
ondary weeks of “tryouts”, and have 
been heartily sick of hearing their 
own lines repeated, long before the 
date of a metropolitan first-night. 

Dunsany answered that this un- 
usual experience of his had proved 
once more that you can’t tell much 
about a play until you see it on the 
stage. “A Night at an Inn” exceeded 
his own expectations, and he was sur- 
prised to note the thrill which it com- 
municated to the audience. “It’savery 
simple thing”, he said,—‘‘merely a 
story of some sailors who have stolen 
something and know that they are fol- 
lowed. Possibly it is effective because 
nearly everybody, at some time or 
other, has done something he was 
sorry for, has been afraid of retribu- 
tion, and has felt the hot breath of a 
pursuing vengeance on the back of his 
neck.” With “The Queen’s Enemies”, 
on the other hand, the author was a 
little disappointed. “When I wrote 
these two pieces’, he told me, “I 
thought that ‘The Queen’ was a better 
play than ‘The Inn’! Now I know that 
‘A Night at an Inn’ is the more dra- 
matic of the two.” 

“But don’t mistake me,” he con- 
tinued, “ ‘The Inn’ is a more effective 
play than ‘The Queen’; but it isn’t so 
fine an undertaking. Suppose that I 
should give a block of wood to a sculp- 
tor and ask him to carve it, and sup- 
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pose that he should cut it very well; 
that is ‘A Night at an Inn’. Suppose, 
néxt, that I should give a tusk of ivory 
to the same sculptor and he should 
carve it not so well: that is ‘The 
Queen’s Enemies’. It isn’t so dra- 
matic a play as ‘The Inn’; but it is in- 
trinsically finer.” 

“Why do you think that?” I in- 
quired. 

“Because of the idea,” the author 
answered. “The idea of ‘A Night at 
an Inn’ is rather ordinary: that, I 
suppose, is the reason why it hits the 
audience so hard: and, as several 
critics, like yourself, have pointed out, 
it is an idea of the same sort that I 
had used before in ‘The Gods of the 
Mountain’. But I like the idea of ‘The 
Queen’s Enemies’. I heard about an 
ancient queen of Egypt who invited 
all her enemies to a feast of reconcilia- 
tion and suddenly drowned them. This 
meant nothing until I could imagine 
the motive for this extraordinary 


deed. Several months later, the mo- 


tive occurred to me. The dear little 
queen had done this for the very 
simple reason that she didn’t like to 
have any enemies: she wanted to be 
loved, not to be hated. The rest was 
easy; for the play was made when the 
motive was discovered.” 

“Do you always begin with a mo- 
tive?” I asked. 

“Not always,” said Dunsany; “I 
begin with anything, or with next to 
nothing. Then, suddenly, I get started, 
and go through in a hurry. The main 
point is not to interrupt a mood. 
Writing is an easy thing when one is 
going strong and going fast; it be- 
comes a hard thing only when the on- 
ward rush is impeded. Most of my 
short plays have been written in a sit- 
ting or two. The other day”—he said 
in December—“I got an idea for a 
short play in St. Louis. I began the 


composition on the train and finished 
it before we arrived in Chicago. It’s 
a little piece about a monk who grew 
a halo. I hope that you will like it.” 

“How about ‘The Gods of the Moun- 
tain’?” I asked. 

“I wrote that in three sessions”, 
Lord Dunsany answered,—“two after- 
noons between tea and dinner and an- 
other hour on the third afternoon. ‘A 
Night at an Inn’ was written between 
tea and dinner in a single sitting. 
That was very easy.”... 

“No trouble about the dialogue?” I 
suggested. 

“Dialogue isn’t difficult if you have 
been around with men a lot, and lis- 
tened to them. Somebody says some- 
thing; the next man doesn’t quite 
agree, and unobtrusively suggests a 
reservation; the third man says, ‘No, 
not at all, the truth is....’ And that 
is dialogue.” 

“But the writing?” 

“Well, of course, there is such a 
thing as rhythm,” Lord Dunsany an- 
swered. 

“You agree with me, though, that 
the dramatic value of a play stands 
quite apart from any literary merit it 
may or may not show in the writing of 
its dialogue?” 

“I do, indeed. Don’t damn me as a 
‘literary’ playwright. You have read 
ten of my plays; but I have already 
written more than twenty. The best 
of them are still unpublished. I am 
holding them back, in the hope that 
people may be forced to see them be- 
fore they have a chance of reading 
them.” 

“That reminds me of Pinero,” I re- 
plied. “Ten years ago, Sir Arthur 
started a friendly habit of sending me 
prompt-copies of each of his new 
plays; but he made me promise never 
to read these printed texts till after I 
had seen the plays in the theatre,— 
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particularly if I should be called upon 
to write critical reviews of them.” 

“T can understand that,” said Lord 
Dunsany. “I misjudged ‘The Queen’ 
and ‘The Inn’ until I saw them acted.” 

“If you write a play so quickly”, I 
suggested, “I infer that the whole 
thing must be planned out in your 
mind before you start to write it. 
Among magazine men, I am known 
as a quick writer. I publish more 
than half a hundred articles a year; 
and most of them are turned out in a 
single night. But, before I sit down 
to write the first sentence, I have been 
thinking for three or four days, in the 
subway, between the acts, or when 
other people were talking to me. In the 
real sense, the task has more nearly 
consumed a week than a day. An im- 
promptu speech takes only three or 
four minutes; but sometimes, with 


me,—if the occasion is important,— 
it spoils a day or two beforehand. I 
can’t imagine anybody writing “The 


Gods of the Mountain’ in a few hours, 
confined within three days, unless a 
long period of preparation—much of 
it subconscious, to be sure—had gone 
before.” 

“Sometimes,” Lord Dunsany said, 
“IT have thought the matter out, and 
know exactly what I am going to do; 
that was the case with “The Gods’; 
but at other times, I just get started 
and follow a mood as a hunter follows 
the hounds. I will give you an ex- 
ample,—‘King Argimenes’. I saw a 
king in rags, digging up a bone, gnaw- 
ing at it hungrily, and saying, “his 
is a good bone’. I started the play 
with no idea whatever of its subse- 
quent development. I merely wrote 
along, to find out what would happen.” 

“I have always thought so,” I re- 
plied ungraciously. “You know, of 
course, that this is one of the few 
plays of yours that I don’t especially 
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admire. It seems to me inconsequen- 
tial, and not built up to a climax.” 

“That must be because I didn’t 
know the end when I started the be- 
ginning.... Of course, it is better to 
have things planned’, the author 
added, “and not to trust entirely to 
the impulsion of a mood.” 

In recording this conversation, I 
have anteceded the chronological 
order of these haphazard personal im- 
pressions. As a matter of fact the 
first time that I met Lord Dunsany 
was at a public dinner in his honor, at 
which I endeavored to do my duty as 
one of the speakers. It was a good 
occasion, of the customary sort. When 
we were coming away, I asked him if 
he were growing tired of publicity. 
“Publicity?” he countered quickly. 
“You don’t call this public! You 
ought to have seen our trenches under 
Messines Ridge. That’s the most pub- 
lic place I have ever been in. We were 
in a valley. The Germans were on a 
hill. They could see down to our boot- 
tops.” He looked at me and asked, 
“How tall are you?” “Six feet one, 
or thereabouts.” “I am six feet four. 
Our trenches were only six feet deep. 
I shall never fear ‘publicity’ again.” 

On a subsequent occasion, I asked 
Lord Dunsany to tell me something of 
his life in thearmy. “I was brought up 
to be a soldier,” he replied. “I wasn’t 
sent to Oxford or to Cambridge, 
but to Sandhurst. I went through 
the South African affair and the 
whole of the recent war. I have this to 
say about military preparation: it 
doesn’t educate a man, it merely trains 
him. A trained man can do one single 
thing with almost mechanical perfec- 
tion; but an educated man can do al- 
most anything that he is called upon 
to do. I was merely trained. It is 
better to be educated. The college is 
a better place for this than the army.” 
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At another time, I touched upon the 
point that Lord Dunsany had not yet 
enjoyed the dubious experience—so 
common to the rest of us—of peddling 
his plays from manager to manager. 
I told him that most of the American 
playwrights to whom I had presented 
him were required, by the nature of 
the game, to devote much more of 
their time to the practical task of 
“placing” their plays than to the more 
attractive task of writing them. Lord 
Dunsany answered: “That may be the 
reason why ten or a dozen of my best 
plays have not yet been acted. I have 
never had the time to peddle them. 
Ninety-seven per cent—or thereabouts 
—of my actual life has been spent out 
of doors in the pursuit of various ath- 
letic activities,—such as following the 
hounds, playing cricket, hunting big 
game, or serving as a professional sol- 
dier. The remaining three per cent 


has been spent in the writing of my 
tales and plays,—the records of my 


dreams. What time is left for ped- 
dling my literary wares?... I have 
recently written two or three plays, of 
full length, which treat of contempo- 
rary life in London. How does one 
sell these things in London or New 
York?”.... 

This question surprised me, until 
I made the astonishing discovery that 
I had actually earned more money 
from a single “failure” in our com- 
mercial theatre than Lord Dunsany 
has earned from all of the “successes” 
in our little theatres that have made 
him famous. When “The Gods of the 
Mountain” was put into rehearsal at 
the Haymarket Theatre in London, he 
was offered ten pounds for the world- 
rights in perpetuity. This contract 
struck him as inequitable; and he re- 
quested that the world-rights should 
be limited to five years. This period 
has long ago elapsed; but the author 


received less than fifty dollars for the 
first five years of the actual existence 
of what is probably the greatest short 
play in the world. It is gratifying to 
record that he has since developed, 
by experience, a business-sense that is 
more practical. 

“Writing plays,” he told me, “is 
the one thing I most dearly love; but 
I cannot talk of it at home, in County 
Meath. My aunt would be scandalized 
if she should hear that I have written 
plays; my neighbors would dismiss 
me as insane; everybody else would 
think me a fool; I had to come to your 
country to find a sympathetic audi- 
ence.” 

I told him that Sir Arthur Pinero, 
after the comparative failure of “Mid- 
Channel” in London and the compara- 
tive success of the same piece in New 
York, had said to me jocosely: “If it 
were not for America, we couldn’t 
keep alive.” Lord Dunsany said, 
“Your public is surprisingly alert.” 
Having been a lecturer myself, I an- 
swered adversely: “When people seem 
to like our speeches, and swarm around 
us to request us to sign books, we 
naturally think that they have brains.” 
To this he answered, “That is not the 
point. In your country, I have met 
many people who are not ashamed to 
talk of art. In England, nowadays, 
the subject is laughed away from the 
carpet. 

“When ‘The Gods of the Mountain’ 
was first produced at the Haymarket 
Theatre, one rather snobbish critic 
said that the play was bad, for the 
mere reason that it had been written 
by a nobleman. He ordered me back 
to my ancestral castle, just as Keats 
was ordered back, a century ago, to 
his apothecary pots. Why should 
Keats have been despised, in a period 
of aristocracy? And why should I be 
despised, in a period of democracy? 
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It isn’t my fault that I try to write 
beautiful tales and effective plays. 
“It is only in your country that my 
attempts have been appreciated. I 
have no fame in England. I have 
scarcely any ranking among the au- 
thors of my own country; you know 
many more of them than I do; but I 
am grateful to your nation for the in- 
centive to carry on. Poets thrive upon 
appreciation; and I need the sort of 
encouragement that has been granted 
to me by your hospitable people.” 
“How about that division of your 
life,” I asked, “three per cent of 
which, according to your smiling 
statement, has been devoted to your 
writing, and the overwhelming’ re- 
mainder to athletics?” “I have found 
this out,” said Lord Dunsany, “that 
you must not talk of art to the ma- 
jority of men who follow active lives 
in the open air,—like cricketers, or 
huntsmen, or soldiers. On the other 
hand, I have found out that, among 


artists, you may extol without em- 
barrassment the virtues of the athletes 
of the world. Why is it that the men 
of action are always afraid of the men 
of dreams, whereas the men of dreams 
are never afraid of the men of action? 
It must be because the dream is al- 


ways stronger than the act. Jeanne 
D’Arc is evermore more potent to win 
a battle than a regiment of British 
soldiers. That is because this peasant 
girl of long ago has been made real 
by the imagination of millions of peo- 
ple. Nothing can, at any time, be 
realized but what has been imagined. 

“I like the active life in the open: 
and, after four or five years in the 
war, I actually feel uncomfortable in 
a room with the windows closed; but 
the active life is very lonely. I can 
talk to a man of letters like yourself 
about cricketing or lion-hunting or 
soldiering, and you will be interested, 


because artists are interested inevery- 
thing. But I cannot talk about my 
dreams to cricketers or soldiers or 
lion-hunters; they would think that 
something had gone wrong with me. I 
was very lonely in the trenches; and 
it has been a great pleasure for me 
to meet so many writers in America 
and to find that most of them are 
sportsmen as well.” 

“What do you think of the effect of 
the war upon the drama?” I inquired. 

“Four years of hell and heroism 
have trampled down the immediate 
actual, and reminded us of the insis- 
tence of the perennial real. We have 
learned that idealism is the only abso- 
lute reality. The stricken world must 
reawaken; and the theatre should be 
resurrected with it. The time has 
passed away for such faithful but de- 
pressing records of the drabbest as- 
pects of our current life as the ‘Night 
Lodging’ of Maxim Gorki, an act of 
which I saw the other day. A moment 
has arrived for reminding the theatre- 
going public that such a thing as 
splendor is still to be discerned in the 
records of experience. Let us set be- 
fore the public splendid images of 
beauty; for beauty is truth, despite 
the critic who tried to send Keats back 
to his apothecary pots.” 

“Keats died without knowing 
whether he would be famous or not,” 
said I. “You are famous at forty. 
You have been luckier than Keats.” 

“Yes, I have been lucky,” he replied, 
“thanks mainly to your country; but 
that is as it should be. I am not 
speaking personally; but, after all, I 
am a poet, and poets ought to be ap- 
preciated in their lifetime. In Eng- 
land, a poet has to die to be appreci- 
ated. Look at Rupert Brooke; they 
wouldn’t read him while he lived. In 
England, I am merely a lord.” 

“Aren’t you at all bored by being 
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lionized in this country?” 

“Not at all: I like it,” he replied. 

Lord Dunsany is a man who— 
whether you agree with him or not 
on any given point—is undeniably 
alive. He is excessively tall, loose- 
jointed, raw-boned, rather awkward, 
and encumbered with a large head 
and enormous hands and feet. He ad- 
mits jocosely that, at home, he is gen- 
erally regarded as the worst-dressed 
man in County Meath. He shambles 
along with a drooping posture, ac- 
_ centuated doubtless by his long and 
cramping experience in the trenches 
under Messines Ridge; but his mind 
is neither awkward nor drooping. He 
talks fluently and well; and his nature 
is so frank and simple that he is a 
very easy man to get acquainted with. 
I have been with him at moments 
when he was not merely tired but also 
physically ill; and, at these moments, 
he has shown a persistent eagerness to 
converse with many new acquain- 
tances with the utmost cordiality. 

Coincident with the recent visit of 
Lord Dunsany to America, has come 


“Irish dramatist, 


the publication, by his American pub- 
lishers, of a new and revised edition 
of the only extant biography of the 
by Edward Hale 
Bierstadt.* There is a new preface, in 
which the biographer sets forth sev- 
eral interesting comments on the ear- 
lier edition made by Lord Dunsany 
himself; six lengthy letters from 
Lord Dunsany to various correspon- 
dents have been added to those previ- 
ously published; the appendix now 
contains a speech called “Nowadays” 
which Lord Dunsany delivered at the 
Poet’s Club in London in July, 1912; 
and a very interesting schedule is pub- 
lished for the first time of the dates 
and places of all the writing done by 
Lord Dunsany in a typical year, 1912. 
Critical comments on “The Murder- 
ers” and “Fame and the Poet” have 
been added to the previous text. Mr. 
Bierstadt’s book is readable and valu- 
able; and it has been improved by the 
augmentations made in this new and 
revised edition. 


*Dunsany, the Dramatist. By Edward Hale 


Bierstadt. Little, Brown, and Co. 


DISCOVERED: A NEW LITERARY FORM! 
BY CARL GLICK 


RING out your encyclopedias and 

your dictionaries. Draw up, you 
critics, and be prepared to take sides. 
There has been discovered a new lit- 
erary form. 

It is the filler! 

What Shakespeare did for the son- 
net; what O. Henry did for the short 
story (and everyone has been doing it 
since); what Edgar Lee Masters did 
to vers libre:—so some day will some 
young genius come along, make the 


filler his vehicle of literary expression, 
immortalize it, and then go on his way 
merrily jingling the dimes in his 


pocket. 
II 


“What is the filler?” I hear the 
curious horde of college professors ex- 
claim,—that bloodthirsty crew who 
take all the enjoyment out of litera- 
ture by their overzealous attempts at 
literary criticism. 
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So far only one definition has been 
found. Various magazine editors have 
described the filler as that “short hu- 
morous piece which is always wel- 
come”. But to please the more eru- 
dite, the filler is to the novel what the 
sonnet is to epic poetry. And to the 
layman, the filler is that little bit of 
prose, put on the bottom of the page 
where the short story was too short, 
and something had to take up the 
room. To the author it is that little 
one-pager which sells for one dollar 
and a half or, in moments when the 
editor so forgets himself, for five dol- 
lars. But rarely do editors forget 
themselves! 

It has a style all its own. It must 
be brief, pungent, have a soul, and yet 
a crack. In short it is a whole Vic- 
torian novel told in seven lines. The 
lament of literary history will be that 
the Victorians did not discover the 
filler. 


III 


You can, in a filler, tell a whole life 
story. You can bring a tear to the 
eye of the reader, and then dash it 
away with a smile. Or you can bring 
a smile to the reader, and let him 
wash it down with a tear. Or you can 
leave him puzzled whether to laugh or 
to cry. 

It is rather more lyrical than epic. 
It must have the personal touch. A 
direct word. We know in the filler 
that the author has lived and suffered, 
and has observed and learned much 
from his neighbors. At least, the au- 
thor, in his filler, must be conscious 
that he has lived and suffered. 

There is no limit in subject-matter. 
The filler can deal with a description 
of what seems to be a race-horse, 
which turns out to be the picture of 
the wife of our best friend. Or it can 
be abstract and deal with life in gen- 


eral. Maybe it is no more than a 
passing incident. Or perchance it is 
the author’s own life story, subtly dis- 
guised. 

The best fillers are the briefest. In 
fact, the filler should mean a great 
deal and say little. You should never 
call a spade a spade in a filler, know- 
ing that your reader who is familiar 
with spades will discover what you 
mean. In truth, the more mysterious 
you can be, the better will your reader 
like your filler. 


IV 


Of course, all college professors 
when they find a new literary form 
thrust upon them, which they did not 
discover, will exclaim, ‘“Piffle, piff! 
There is absolutely nothing to it. The 
sonnet, the novel, the short story, is 
still good enough for me.” 

But they will immediately give their 
classes a talk upon the filler, and criti- 
cize it harshly. They may even have 
every student write a filler, just to 
prove there is nothing to it. 

Then some day some critic will 
carelessly say something about the 
technique of the filler. And on that 
day the filler will come into its own 
as a literary form. But on that day 
the filler will also be ruined. 

When the professor discovers that 
the filler has a technique all its own, 
he will draw up rules concerning it. 
And what fun he will have with his 
classes, all busy writing fillers that 
conform to rule. 

Meanwhile, of course, the filler goes 
merrily on its way, untechniqued, and 
unrestrained. And the writers of 
fillers are happy, for they have no 
rules to follow. 

When the college professor discov- 
ers the filler, he will write an essay 
for “The Atlantic Monthly”. And 
one of his pupils will have as his 
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thesis, “The Early History and Con- 
duct of the Filler, With Its Influence 
upon Politics and Economic Condi- 
tions of the Time”. And woman’s 
clubs will talk about the “technique of 
the filler” in hushed voices. 

Not only that, the professor will as- 
sign a number of fillers to his class. 


“Each”, he will say, “contains an 
universal truth, and has a deeper 
meaning. I want a one-page essay 
on this hidden meaning, and compari- 
sons with other literary forms.” 


THE BOOKMAN 


And Susie, and Jennie, and Archi- 
bald will ponder and ponder, and then 
find a meaning the author never 
meant. 

V 


It is hard to say what the future of 
the filler will be. But one other thing 
besides the college professor can ruin 
it. And that is when the author of 
short stories can find enough to write 
about to fill up the entire page. 

Meanwhile, we go on discovering 
this new literary form! 


THE LONDONER 


LONDON, January 1, 1920. 


HERE is no doubt at all that the 
book of the season here has been 
the “Life” of Samuel Butler, written 
by his friend Henry Festing Jones. 
This long and very full biography has 
been accepted immediately as one of 
the great “lives” in the English lan- 
guage, and all lovers of literature who 
have had the time to tackle its two big 
volumes have been acclaiming it and 
describing their delight in the adven- 
ture. Personally, although I have 
bought a copy (a thing I rarely do 
with a new and expensive book), I 
have not yet been able to begin upon 
it. I shall therefore return to it in a 
future causerie, because a book of this 
kind does not grow stale in a month. 
It is bound to enjoy the success of 
something more than a season. 
* * * £ 
Among novels the outstanding suc- 
cess has been Compton Mackenzie’s 
“Poor Relations”, which has delighted 
readers by its departure from Mac- 
kenzie’s recent kick-and-run methods 


of go-as-you-please authorship, and 
has sold as many copies as the pub- 
lisher could supply. Unfortunately, 
the difficulties of book-production here 
do not decrease, and I fear that many 
of the readers who clamor for new 
books will have to go empty away— 
for the present. A new edition of any 
successful book, if the sale be very 
rapid, may sometimes miss its public, 
for it takes a long time to put through 
the press. For one thing paper has a 
way of taking months to make, and 
then it has a way, if it is urgently 
wanted, of getting lost on the railway. 
Finally, some printers (the more 
honest) have sought their only refuge 
(silence) when asked for a date for 
the delivery of goods. The inferior 
printers—I mean, the morally inferior 
printers—promise and fail. Many 
thoughts have coursed through the 
minds of publishers this year, and 
among them is the thought that pub- 
lishing is not what it was in days 
when difficulties were fewer and profits 
larger. It may be taken as true, I 















































think, that publishers are not now 
making anything like the profits to 
which past days had made them ac- 
customed. By this I do not mean that 
publishing was ever necessarily a gold- 
mine, although some dead publishers 
have left money to their “heirs and 
assigns”. I only mean that it becomes 
increasingly hard to make a profit 
upon any new book. 
* * * * 

An illustration of this may be found 
in the recent correspondence in the 
“Times” Literary Supplement. Hugh 
Walpole, knowing that he was going 
to be away from England for some 
months, wondered, I think, how he 
might keep his memory green among 
us. He had arranged for a cheap uni- 
form edition of his writings (being 
the youngest English writer to achieve 
such distinction); he had published 
“Jeremy”; and he was happily in- 
spired to write a letter that has tickled 
up all the publishers to a fine degree 
of frenzy. He said that the first 
novels of all our future geniuses were 
in danger of suppression because pub- 
lishers could no longer make a book 
pay its way upon the small sale attain- 
able by such works. He added a hint 
that first novels might be issued in a 
cheap style, so that they could be made 
profitable. Now of course this last 
thing excited the publishers more than 
the deadliest insult could have done. 
It gave them a peg upon which to hang 
their replies. Because it is well known 
to anybody in the publishing trade or 
near it (How that reminds me of 
Shelley’s “Ode to a Skylark!’’), that 
most novels are already published in 
a manner as cheap as common decency 
will allow. Take a copy of any novel, 
and look at its paper. Take a look at 
the printing. Take a look at the bind- 
ing. In each department you will find 
that no expense has been wasted upon 
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luxury. Walpole suggested paper 
binding. He has not heard the book- 
sellers on the subject of paper bind- 
ings. He has not heard them refuse 
to stock a paper-bound book. And he 
was not aware when he wrote that the 
only thing which cheapens a book is 
its production in huge numbers at a 
profit sometimes of only a farthing a 
time. He knows better now. The 
Publishers of England (that guard 
our £s.d.) have told him. Walpole is 
with you, in the States; but while he 
is away the battle here “rages loud 
and long”. 
* * * 7 

Nothing will come of it, of course. 
That would be too much to hope for. 
Already one publisher is carrying on a 
vitriolic correspondence with one of 
his authors, and another publisher is 
being worried by the Secretary of the 
Society of Authors. It makes merry 
reading for the amateur; but to those 
who see the futility of it, the discus- 
sion became tiresome before all the 
publishers hurried to compute their 
losses on first novels, and their splen- 
did triumphs of prescience regarding 
the sales of first novels, and the terms 
upon which they would be kind enough 
in future to publish first novels, etc. 
I do not know why it is that I should 
so hate publishers when they begin to 
complain; but so it is. At heart I 
sympathize with them. They make 
very small profits in comparison with 
men in other trades. They are often 
helpless creatures, who have to be told 
what to publish by hacks whom they 
scandalously underpay. And yet I 
hate them as a class, however much I 
may like individuals of the species. 
It must be, I suppose, that author and 
publisher, like oil and water, are hos- 
tile properties. 

The other evening I listened to an 
amusing debate between an author and 
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a publisher. The author spoke first, 
and so he had the advantage of choos- 
ing the ground; but the publisher 
spoke last, and so he had the ad- 
vantage of the last word. What I no- 
ticed was that the author, belonging 
to a class which is supposed to be the 
vainest in the world, said nothing in 
praise of his craft. He was facetious 
about it. All he did was to ridicule 
the publishers as a body, and impute 
incompetence to them. This may have 
been the amusing course, but it left 
the publisher in a posture of both de- 
fence and defiance. He had not only 
to explain away, by contradiction and 
other means, the charges of the au- 
thor, but he had to extol his own craft. 
This he did, handsomely. It is a fea- 
ture of the discussion begun by Wal- 
pole’s letter to the Literary Supple- 
ment that all the publishers have ex- 
tolled themselves with delicious na- 
iveté. I really think that the palm for 
complacency must be removed from 
the brow of the author and handed on 
to the publisher—to whom it rightly 
belongs. I could give reasons (I mean, 
examples) but I refrain. 
+. * * z 

Talking about debates and authors 
and such like things reminds me that 
I have recently heard another contri- 
bution to the vexed question. A meet- 
ing of a journalistic club here listened 
the other evening to an address by no 
less a person than W. L. George. Its 
title was “Novels and Novelists”, and 
George had in the chair the Editor of 
the English “Bookman”—St. John Ad- 
cock. Before I go on to speak of the 
lecture, I should like to say a word 
about Adcock, who is one of the most 
popular journalists in London. He is 
a writer of neat verse and a critic who 
never fails to find the best that can be 
discovered in any work he may have 
to deal with. This fact, while it nat- 


urally and inevitably detracts from 
the “zip” of his reviews, gives them a 
quality of geniality which is notice- 
ably absent from other reviews of the 
same books written by young men 
more conceited and pretentious. No 
man is quicker to recognize merit and 
to bring it to the notice of others than 
Adcock. That is his peculiar excel- 
lence. He may praise things which 
ought not, in strict justice, to be 
praised; but when he does that it is 
because he appreciates the value of 
encouragement, and from no unworthy 
motive whatever. His presence in the 
chair at the George lecture was a 
pleasing phenomenon, and I was per- 
sonally glad to see him there. I had 
been a little afraid that George would 
make hay of my own prejudices, and 
in fact I had been warned that he 
would do so. This was not the case, 
however. His address was most rea- 
sonable—what one person present de- 
scribed as “sound”. It was sensible 
and good tempered; and it was also 
outspoken, a thing which should be 
noted as a sign of health. 

Besides which, the lecture was amus- 
ing. George divided the active novel- 
ists of our day into three groups. The 
neo-Victorian, embracing Wells, Ben- 
nett, Galsworthy, and Conrad. The 
Edwardian, embracing Mackenzie, 
Lawrence, Walpole, Beresford, Swin- 
nerton, E. M. Forster, Cannan, and 
himself. And the neo-Georgian, em- 
bracing James Joyce, Wyndham Lewis, 
May Sinclair, Romer Wilson, Virginia 
Woolf, and Dorothy Richardson. He 
did not stay long with the neo-Vic- 
torians, because his time was short 
and because their work was familiar 
to all. All he did was to say that in 
their work were to be found at least 
the vestigial remains of the “story” 
with which their predecessors had 
made us familiar, and at the same 
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time a preoccupation with politics and 
social problems which brought them 
definitely into line with such writers 
as Charles Kingsley. Having made 
this point clear, George cleared his 
throat and went to the real subject of 
his speech. He was out for the blood 
of the neo-Georgians, and he shed a 
little of the blood of the Edwardians 
by the wayside. As I had been tempted 
sometimes to wonder whether the Ed- 
wardians had any blood in their veins 
at all (and not only a fluid that varied 
between a kind of sap and ink and 
water), I was pleased to find them 
bleeding rather profusely. It was 
good. 

Taking the unfortunate Swinnerton 
as the key to his discourse, George 
said that he found the Edwardians did 
not care a tuppenny loaf for “story”, 
and that they seemed to have no po- 
litical or social ideas whatever. In- 
stead, he said, they were out for the 
dissemination of moral ideas—of what 
they thought about life and character, 
and so on. Philosophy, he thought, 
they had none, in the sense of a rea- 
soned and coherent view of the uni- 
verse and its human inhabitants. He 
illustrated. He then came to the neo- 
Georgians. 

Well, now, the neo-Georgians did 
not come off very well, but extracts 
from their works were read aloud in 
order that the audience should form a 
judgment for itself. There were mur- 
murs of assent to all that George said 
of these. The only writers to come off 
well were Virginia Woolf—whose new 
novel “Night and Day” seems to be 
making the Bloomsbury intellectuals 
extremely excited—and Romer Wilson. 
The others were almost execrated by 
the respectable gathering of journal- 
ists and writers of old-fashioned nov- 
els. It was explained to us that the 
neo-Georgians were out for the pic- 


torial, that they were trying to paint 
in words. They are, of course, en- 
deavoring to reproduce all sorts of 
sense-impressions, from sights and 
sounds to smells and all the instinctive 
reactions to those impressions. They 
have no story to tell, no social philoso- 
phy to impart,—nothing but the repe- 
tition of words of the “stick beat dog, 
dog kill cat, cat eat rat” simplicity, 
which are supposed to make the reader 
twitter with a sense of actual happen- 
ings otherwise unobtainable. George 
paraphrased one extract as it might 
more readably have been written by 
an Edwardian, and again there were 
hoarse murmurs of agreement. It 
was delightful. 

Then we had all the old novelists on 
their legs one after the other, begin- 
ning with a man who has written more 
books than there are years in his life. 
I was, however, glad to see this pleader 
for rose-colored optimism in our novels, 
heartily jumped upon both by George 
and another Edwardian. Among the 
people present, apart from the old 
boys, whom I will not name, I noticed 
Thomas Burke, a young writer who 
seems to have a great following in the 
United States, Grant Richards, the 
publisher, Warwick Deeping, and 
Ward Muir, a very clever journalist 
and a writer of whimsical novels. The 
occasion was a meeting of the White- 
friars Club, a body of journalists and 
others associated with the literary 
world. It is an old-established affair, 
and has a weekly dinner with some 
distinguished speaker giving a half- 
hour’s exposition of some subject on 


which he is an authority. 
* 


* * * 


Talking a little while ago about Ad- 
cock’s generosity in criticism reminded 
me of a nice little fuss which has been 


proceeding here. Bernard Shaw has 
a new book out, and to the first play in 
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it he has contributed a characteristic 
preface. Everybody here knows what 
Shaw is, and I should say that 
among intelligent people who know 
his character he is extraordinarily 
loved and respected. They know that 
—as Clutton-Brock once said in intro- 
ducing Shaw to a meeting which was 
to be lectured upon some wartime 
topic—everything Shaw says about 
the British Empire or the English 
people must be taken with a grain of 
sugar. Salt Shaw supplies plentifully 
from his own store, and he rubs it in; 
but the sweetness which is in his na- 
ture does not come out before an un- 
perceptive audience, and so it has to 
be supplied by some such warning as 
this. Well, Shaw has this character- 
istic preface, and occurring in it are 
some sentences which are calculated to 
make the suburban mind rear. We 
might have known that they were 
there, and I should have thought that 
this would have been enough for most 
By some extraordi- 
nary chance, however, the Squire- 
Shanks federation, to which I have 
referred on another occasion, fell foul 
of this preface. There was one spite- 
ful review in “The New Statesman”, 
and then there followed a most as- 
tounding attack by Squire himself in 
“Land and Water’. In a sort of 
would-be rallying Shavian way, Squire 
insinuated that Shaw ought to be 
tarred and feathered. He let himself 
go, and the result was a mess. There 
was also a sequel. 

The sequel did not come from Shaw 
himself, because it is well known that 
Shaw cannot get angry. He, I believe, 
sympathized with Squire’s annoyance. 
It was Massingham, the editor of “The 
Nation”, who rapped Squire over the 
knuckles, and told him that he could 
learn manners from Shaw. Then up 
rose Arnold Bennett, full of a right- 


sensible people. 
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eous love of liberty in the press, and 


said that it was absurd to suggest 
that, being younger than Shaw, Squire 
had therefore no right to criticize 
Shaw in any terms he liked. Bennett 
added that he spoke as a lifelong ad- 
mirer of Shaw. But he had not read 
the book when he wrote, and his argu- 
ment that many worse things had 
been said about himself was not 
strictly to the point. Because it is 
always the spirit of a review that mat- 
ters, and while Squire is a very able 
young man, he has not got a very rich 
sense of humor. I say this, notwith- 
standing his book of brilliant paro- 
dies. As a matter of fact, I believe 
these parodies show a mind acute and 
derisive, but not a mind of any warmth 
and color. Now it is a curious thing, 
which everybody must have noticed, 
that there are some people from whom 
we can take almost anything, and 
others from whom the slightest re- 
mark of a teasing kind is intolerable. 
So it is in this case. From Shaw, who 
once wrote a very rude letter to me, 
off his own bat, so to speak, I could 
not receive anything that I should re- 
sent. But if you come away from the 
rich, blarneying, humorous insults of 
Shaw and meet a man who says the 
same things with ever so slight a 
tinge of malice or indignation or spite, 
you at once feel the things to be differ- 
ent. They are different. They are not 
said out of love and nonsense, but out 
of some feeling quite distinct. I think 
that what made many readers resent 
Squire’s article was not that he cursed 
Shaw, but that he did it unfunnily. 
Meanwhile Shaw, undisturbed by all 
the fuss, and also, I expect, unper- 
turbed by anything else regarding 
himself, is engaged upon another play 
which is to bear the suggestive title 
“Back to Methuselah!” The subject 
of this play links onto that philosophic 
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belief which has been at the bottom 
of so much of his work. The notion is 
that mankind can get anything it 
wants by desiring it collectively with 
sufficient intensity. It is at the bot- 
tom of his “Man and Superman”, be- 
cause, for all the common misunder- 
standing of the title of that play, the 
“superman” is not woman at all. His 
idea, whatever its originality or un- 
originality, is that by desiring it 
strongly enough, we shall get a su- 
perior race of men. In the new play 
Shaw takes the present life of man as 
altogether too short for his full 
growth and development. Man, he 
says, cannot in his present span of 
seventy years learn all that it is es- 
sential for him to know. He will 
always be an imperfect child as long 
as he is content with seventy years of 
life. He wants at least three hundred 
years in order to cope with the vastly 
increased knowledge now at the com- 
mand of unorganized individuals. By 
wishing to live for three hundred 
years, man will eventually so increase 
the possible length of his days that 
he will at last attain the three-hun- 
dred-year term, and when he has done 
that he will be able to tackle life and 
the entire body of possible knowledge. 
He will open the way to a splendid 
new species, almost omniscient. 
* * * * 

This notion is only one sign of the 
times. Wells, I am told, believes that 
a feature of the future will be a great 
step in the direction of cooperative 
knowledge. That is, there is growing 
up the feeling that intellectually the 
individual, as he exists as present, is 
played out. He needs to know so much 
more. There is so much waiting to be 
gleaned in the fields of knowledge, and 
so little chance that, with his present 
finite capacity for assimilation, he will 
beable to harvest the grain, that some- 
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thing must be done to coordinate the 
arts, the crafts, and the sciences. 
Wells has had some experience of prac- 
tical difficulties in connection with the 
League of Nations. The society which 
he has done so much to organize for 
the purpose of developing the League 
of Nations idea, found it necessary to 
appoint different committees in order 
to deal with all the various aspects of 
the problem. A big committee, in 
which individual members were given 
special jobs, could not cope with the 
enormous mass of detail and informa- 
tion that needed to be digested and 
employed. Everything had its subtle- 
ties. Everything called for special 
knowledge—of different faiths, of ter- 
ritorial problems, of politics, lan- 
guages, economics, products, psychol- 
ogy, domestic habits, and so on. 
Committees were formed to make re- 
searches into these aspects. Thus 
joined, the members were able to con- 
centrate upon still more direct ques- 
tions and details. Extending the 
idea, Wells saw that while one man 
working in his study or his laboratory 
or in the streets or the business life of 
the community might all the while be 
duplicating the work of another man, 
a stranger, this could not happen if 
there were a sort of joint effort in 
which all whose interests led them to 
a particular branch of study might 
engage in common endeavor. It did 
not occur to Wells to extend the life of 
man. His interest is less philosophic 
than practical. His idea is to get 
something done now. Nevertheless, 
there is enough in common between 
these two ideas to make them worth 
mentioning together. 
* * * * 

Arnold Bennett’s new play has been 
running here for a number of weeks. 
It is, as I believe I have mentioned, 
based upon his novel “Sacred and Pro- 
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fane Love”, called in America, I think, 
by the name of its heroine, Carlotta. 
I have been reading the play, and I 
am surprised to find how closely and 
how cleverly the translation from the 
novel to the play has been made. It 
certainly needs a master hand to 
translate a book for the stage. But 
Bennett had a theme so sharply and 
effectively handled in his own novel 
that it comes quite clean and slick in 
four acts. I have lately been wonder- 
ing whether the act division which 
exercises such tyranny over our play- 
wrights might not give way to some- 
thing rather more elastic. We have 
seen in Drinkwater’s “Abraham Lin- 
coln” how it can be ignored, and an 
almost panoramic succession of scenes 
substituted. Well, this notion is 
borne out by Tolstoy’s “The Living 
Corpse”, which has just been pro- 
duced here under the title “Repara- 
tion”, with our latest actor manager, 
Henry Ainley, in the chief part. This 
play, as you probably know, was left 
in a fragmentary state by Tolstoy; 
but as it has been pieced together it 
constitutes a good argument for a 
play that is divided simply into scenes. 
Comparing the stage version with the 
anonymous translation published in 
book form in America some years ago, 
I find that at least one scene has been 
omitted entire; but the play is given 
here in about nine scenes, and it does 
not lack coherence. 

There is something in this, I am 
sure, for all our young dramatists 
(and some less young than the others) 
have been reported as strongly influ- 
enced less by the technique than by 
the success of “Abraham Lincoln”. 
That means that we shall presently 
have a surfeit of chronicle plays. I 
hate the idea of that, and have no 
wish to see all our ancient heroes and 
historical characters butchered to 


make a London holiday. What I am 
rather suggesting is the possibility of 
plays more on the model of “The 
Living Corpse”, domestic dramas in 
which we follow the development of 
plot and character from incident to 
incident. At present all sorts of things 
are allowed to interfere with veri- 
similitude, for the sake of getting the 
whole action into the allotted space of 
three acts. One advantage a greater 
number of short scenes would have is 
that scenery would have to be simpli- 
fied. No, I am not forgetting that 
some people called the Elizabethans 
did something of the kind of thing I 
have been praising. Why should we 
not go back to this old technique? If 
William Archer is right, vide his ar- 
ticles in “The Observer”, we can now 
write much better plays than the 
Elizabethans. Archer ought to know. 
He has seen most of the plays pro- 
duced in England for the last thirty 
yeare or more. 
* — *% * 

I have been reading the second book 
of one of the neo-Georgians mentioned 
by W. L. George in his lecture. It is 
called “If All These Young Men” and 
is by Romer Wilson, the author of 
“Martin Schuler”. It is a weird af- 
fair, and I am not sure that I can see 
what the author is driving at. She 
has taken a short period round about 
the blackest period of the war—when 
the Germans were driving us back in 
the 1918 spring offensive. And she 
has gathered together the dumbest lot 
of young people I have ever met in a 
book. They say some silly thing, like 
“Yes”, and it is fraught with signifi- 
cance. They suffer from an incurable 
introspective habit, and catch only the 
tails of all kinds of thoughts about 
life and love and human suffering, etc. 
But yet there is something that pre- 
vents the book as a whole from being 
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ludicrous. It may be the author’s 
youthful earnestness. More probably 
it is her subdued and slightly per- 
verted talent, which, if it is allowed 
to gather robustness, may bloom into 
something more considerable than its 
present blossoms might suggest. The 
trouble about work of this kind is that 
it may fall into the hands of the 
cliques, who will perhaps say it is 
mystically perfect, that its vagueness 
is the authentic sibylline voice of 
genius tackling the subtle essences of 
It would 


be a great pity, because eccentricity is 
never good in art. Newness, yes; but 
newness that is comprehensible. Not 
something that can be imitated with 
ribaldry. Miss Wilson’s sense of 
humor could do with a tonic. I am 
afraid that is true of a number of our 
young writers, particularly the poets. 
But I cannot deal with the poets this 
month. I must write about Sassoon’s 
collected war poems and Osbert Sit- 
well’s “Argonaut and Juggernaut” in 
the next “Londoner”. 
SIMON PURE 


DRINKWATER’S LINCOLN 
BY MONTROSE J. MOSES 


T is not my intention to hound John 

Drinkwater’s play “Abraham Lin- 
coln” back into history, any more than 
it was his intention, at the first, to 
take it “as is” out of history. What 
I want to do is to show how life, 
though greater than drama, sometimes 
moves with the precision of drama, 
and is the stuff from which plays are 
made. Personally, I take the play 
neat, swallow it whole, and am warmed 
by the sincerity of the brand; there is 
no play in recent times more true to 
its form; none with fewer words, 
and those simple and unpretentious. 
In these days when the experimenters 
are trying to find the right mode of 
expression for democracy, for com- 
munity drama,—when they are ex- 
perimenting with pageants and cho- 
rals,—here comes a drama: in a form 
as old as Shakespeare—the chronicle; 
with conventions used before the 
Elizabethans—the chorus or inter- 
lude; in a style as old as the Bible,— 
and grips the up-to-date devotee of 


the theatre with the use of detail as 
familiar as any first-reader story to 
the child. 

Arnold Bennett writes an introduc- 
tion to the printed play, telling how 
marvellously simple Drinkwater’s suc- 
cess was with “Abraham Lincoln” in 
London. Yet how unexplainable that 
people should wend their way to Ham- 
mersmith, to the little theatre in which 
it was housed;—which is as if New 
Yorkers, instead of flocking to Forty- 
second Street, the pulse of theatre life, 
should pilgrimage to Two Hundred 
and Sixtieth Street and the Bronx, 
nearly twelve miles away and off the 
line, to see something not throbbing 
with sex, not thrilling with lurid melo- 
drama—except where Lincoln’s life 
had melodrama in it,—and containing 
no story other than the one we have 
studied in our histories. 

But Mr. Bennett, as far as London 
is concerned, gives every explanation 
for this phenomenon of success except 
the right one. He claims that the 
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knowledge of Mr. Drinkwater, as a 
dramatic technician, is accountable for 
it. Now, while the author has had a 
vast amount of experience as director 
of the Birmingham Repertory Thea- 
tre, and while, in “Abraham Lincoln”, 
he uses his materials with the ret- 
icence and balance of a poet and an 
artist,—all of which one feels in the 
reading and the seeing of the play,— 
the artistic workmanship of the piece 
is only one of the elements which 
make it what it is. Mr. Bennett claims 
that this drama is a success because 
Drinkwater had the wit to select as its 
hero one of the world’s finest charac- 
ters. This also has a grain of truth in 
it, and makes me feel like delivering a 
sermon to the American men of the 
theatre for not having as much wit. 
Still, Mr. Bennett might have said the 
same thing had Drinkwater selected 
some other great man of history for 
his central character. It is not a burn- 
ing comment. He claims that the 
theme is handled with simplicity, 
which all the more throws before us 
the gigantic import of the subject. 
The theme is great, but so are the 
causes of the recent war, and the sign- 
ing of Magna Charta, and the French 
Revolution, to chassez back and forth 
in history. That statement is only 
partly true. Again, Mr. Bennett gives 
Drinkwater the courage of his con- 
victions in selecting Lincoln, but I 
don’t believe that explains satisfactor- 
ily why the poet, of English birth, se- 
lected a hero of American origin, for 
the delectation of an English theatre- 
going public. The reason lies deeper. 
Finally, Mr. Bennett sees the success 
of “Abraham Lincoln” due to the actor 
employed to assume the leading rdle. 
Now, undoubtedly a bad actor will de- 
stroy any value an historical drama 
may have to the outward eye, and will 
misinterpret the lines of any poet, 


however true those lines may be to the 
character they represent. But here, 
also, Mr. Bennett fails to reach the 
crux of the matter. 

What, then, has made “Abraham 
Lincoln” so popular in London that 
kings, queens, chancellors, counsellors, 
and cabinet members have been to see 
it once, twice, and even thrice? | 
think we may lay it to the same cause 
which made the chronicle play so popu- 
lar with the Elizabethans, after the 
Spanish Armada—a wave of patriotic 
emotion which delights in recounting, 
either in legendary or historical form, 
the struggle for human liberty, and 
the preservation of the moral decen- 
cies of life. But if that is so, why did 
not Mr. Drinkwater select a theme 
more closely allied to English tradi- 
tion? He chose instead a subject ap- 
plicable to the entire Anglo-Saxon 
civilization. However much Lincoln 
may have sprung from the pioneers of 
Illinois, he also sprang from the 
strongest traditions of the English- 
speaking people. He spoke, as a man, 
with the force of the Bible, and he. 
stood up against an issue which in- 
volved the moral stamina of mankind. 

I take it that Mr. Drinkwater re- 
sorted to the chronicle-play form for 
several reasons, some of them tech- 
nical. The incidents which would best 
reveal the character of Lincoln cov- 
ered a long period; they were sepa- 
rated by details leading up to the cli- 
maxes, which in some way would have 
to be explained. In order to draw 
these episodes closer together, there 
would have to be interludes, or cho- 
ruses, which would advance the spir- 
itual development of the piece, and 
show, at each interval, the character 
of Lincoln, moulded firmer by the 
event. It gave him an opportunity of 
experimenting with a form which had 
been reduced to rigidity in the blank 
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verse of the past; and an opportunity 
to show that choruses might be writ- 
ten freely, and somewhat in accord 
with modern poetic theories. It of- 
fered him the chance to illustrate that 
a poet might select an _ historical 
theme, and be true to it in its main 
outlines, yet take liberties with facts 
to such an extent as to shock the liter- 
alist, even though reinforcing the 
richness of the character portrayed. 

For instance, into Lincoln’s Cabinet, 
Mr. Drinkwater introduces a new 
member, an expediency which allowed 
him to put upon the shoulders of this 
extraneous person all the opposition to 
Lincoln, which, evenly distributed 
among the legitimate members of his 
official family, would have resulted in 
a confused impression, and a striving 
to be exact. Another instance of po- 
etic license, which does violence to his- 
tory, yet improves the impression of 
Lincoln: when, in the final scene, the 
President goes to the theatre, and im- 
pending doom hangs over him, he is 
applauded by the audience gathered to 
witness the performance of Taylor’s 
“Our American Cousin’, and, stand- 
ing in his box, he makes a speech, 
which, in part, is none other than his 
second Inaugural Address. Such are 
the liberties Mr. Drinkwater has per- 
fect right to take, provided he does no 
violence to the spirit of history. The 
fact is, he makes clear-cut the import 
of character, by so doing. 

The poet, for his better purpose, 
has, therefore, the privilege of shap- 
ing history to his artistic ideal. It 
does not detract from the canvas that, 
in the first act, Lincoln is rather ret- 
icent about accepting his nomina- 
tion. Taking the full events of his- 
tory, we know that he planned with 
the Republicans for the success of his 
candidature. But there is a letter ex- 
tant, addressed to T. J. Pickett (April 


16, 1859), which shows that he con- 
sidered himself unfit for the honor, 
and rather a detriment to the cause 
than otherwise. It was this aspect of 
Lincoln’s stand Drinkwater selected to 
begin with. 

Barring these perfectly legitimate 
licenses taken by the poet, and bar- 
ring certain minor flaws due to the 
fact that Mr. Drinkwater is an Eng- 
lishman rather than an American, the 
play of “Abraham Lincoln” is true to 
history in most of its detail, and truer 
than history, inasmuch as it presents 
Lincoln to us large and human and im- 
mortally great. I agree with those 
critics who have called attention to the 
fact that the Lincoln servant is more 
Anglo-Saxon (Birminghamshire) than 
Springfield, Illinoisian. I smile with 
others over the pidgin-English of 
the old negro minister who calls on 
the President at the White House; 
but I can’t say that, as negro dialect, it 
is any worse than the dialect of Edgar 
Allan Poe, in “The Gold Bug”. We 
Americans were never able to catch 
the rhythm of the negro speech until 
Joel Chandler Harris studied it, and 
embodied it in his “Uncle Remus” 
tales. So we can’t blame an English- 
man for what the average American 
writer in the past was not able to do. 

Step by step, I could tabulate Mr. 
Drinkwater’s sources in the writing 
of this chronicle play; or rather I 
could fix the sources of Lord Charn- 
wood, the historian followed by the 
poet, who dedicated the finished prod- 
uct to this English writer of the 
standard English life of Lincoln. Asa 
reader of Lincoln’s letters I always find 
myself afterward with certain phrases 
ringing in my ears, with certain 
rhythms of the man beating in my 
brain. This is what has happened in 
the case of Drinkwater; he has taken 
freely from the letters and speeches, 
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and mingled recollected expressions in 
his dialogue. He has made creative 
material out of commonplaces—shap- 
ing, moulding them around the gaunt, 
tragic outlines of the great figure. He 
has taken human anecdotes, official 
irritations, and kneaded them into his 
scenes. And the art of it all is that 
one does not feel they have been hauled 
in by the neck in order to illustrate a 
fact or point a moral. I can justify 
every move made by Drinkwater; and 
to the flaw-picker I can yield only in 
the statement that maybe sentiment 
has spilled over into sentimentality in 
the scene between the President and 
the negro minister. 

I call “Abraham Lincoln” a great 
play, not in the sense that it has over- 
powering style, or is monumental in 
its structure: but that it gives us 


Lincoln in all his moral breadth and 
all his meaning for the future. I 
think that, if we are headed for a 


greater theatre in America, the Drink- 
water play is destined to be a part of 
the repertory of any truly representa- 
tive list of plays. Does it not sound 
rather strange, is there not something 
truly wrong with us, when we have to 
say that an Englishman has probably 
thus far written the typically Ameri- 
can drama! 

There are only a few characters that 
stand, historically, stedfast as a star. 
Lincoln is one of them. In these me- 
teor days, we ask ourselves, can we ex- 
pect to look upon his like again? That 
constitutes one of the fascinations of 
the Drinkwater drama,—it isso funda- 
mentally sound, so tragically beautiful 
in its central character. Arnold Ben- 
nett confesses that he wept over the 
spiritual struggle of this great soul. 
“QO Captain! My Captain!” wells up 
in your throat somehow. It is the 
glory of our common sense that we 
can weep over common sense. 
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The play in New York has created 
a stir. Special matinées are being 
given for the children, blocks of seats 
are being sold to organizations, the 
frivolous are leaving the theatre over- 
awed by it. The papers are carrying 
double notices of it. And it has taken 
an Englishman to prove to us that we 
have been neglecting what is at our 
very door. How many attempts of a 
theatrical nature have been made with 
American history? I have seen Wash- 
ingtons on the stage, played by actors 
who were required to stand with their 
backs to the audience, and to speak 
in sepulchral tones which might either 
be the voice of the Father of Our 
Country, or the voice of the Ghost of 
Hamlet’s murdered parent! I have 
seen Grants and Lees on the stage, 
with beards that were woolly, and 
with bearings not as favorable as wax 
figures in the Eden Musée. I have 
seen Alexander Hamiltons that looked 
like George Arliss, and youthful Jef- 
fersons that bore a faint resemblance 
to historical figures drawn by Howard 
Chandler Christy. When “Abraham 
Lincoln” was first spoken of for Amer- 
ica, everyone exclaimed, “If only 
Chapin were alive.” Probably there 
are readers who recall that actor’s re- 
markable delineation of the President 
in a play as mildly adequate for Lin- 
coln, as Parker’s “Disraeli” was for 
Disraeli. Who, we asked, could play 
Drinkwater’s Lincoln? And it is 
the hope of the dramatic profession,— 
as it is the hope of the country that in 
a log cabin such a man as Lincoln 
could be born,—that in the wilds of 
the one-night circuit, such an actor 
was found, and drawn into the lime- 
light of Broadway. I could praise the 
makeup of Frank McGlynn,—more the 
Lincoln of Barnard than of Borglum, 
—but I would rather praise his spir- 
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jitual understanding—the quiet beauty 
of his awkward hesitancy, the positive 
firmness of his speech when he forged 
ahead, the spiritual loneliness and 
agony of the mood and expression. 
Nothing was theatrical, nothing 
forced. I can imagine no better de- 
lineation. 

Thus, in reviewing the printed play, 
and in mentioning the acted repre- 
sentation, I render my own tribute to 
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Mr. Drinkwater’s excellence. He has 
done a fundamental thing: he has 
reached more than national emotion; 
he has gone beyond it and given his 
audiences a taste of what universal 
moral fervor is. Lincoln is not for 
America alone: he and Magna Charta 
stand at the root of Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization. That, Mr. Arnold Bennett, 
is the reason for the play’s unqualified 
success in London and New York. 


BLUE WATER 
BY AMELIA JOSEPHINE BURR 


HERE’S nothing between me and Spain 
But water, blue water,— 
And yet I strain my sight in vain 
Into the radiant expanse; 
That dear wild land of far romance 
I must set sail to gain. 


Blue water, blue water 


That holds forgotten ships, 

That lays the long cold silences 

On panting human lips, 

What makes your restless billows clean 
As if the past had never been, 

Blue water, blue water 

Where the swift gull dips? 


There’s nothing between you and me 

But water, blue water,— 

Across the soul’s relentless sea 

Never a ship can find the way. 

I may go back to Spain some day, 

But always there must be 

Blue water, blue water 

Between us tossing cold. 

Although its waves are crystal clear 

We know what dead they hold. 

Though we have no more dreams to drown 
We dare not sail where those went down— 
Blue water, blue water! 

Where our hearts grew old. 
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BOOKS OF THE DESERT AND THE MOUNTAINS 
BY LEROY JEFFERS, F.R.G.S. 


MONG the lovers of nature there 
is an ancient dispute as to which 
has the greatest charm,—the desert, 
the mountains, or the sea. Fortunate 
is he who knows and loves his Cali- 
fornia, for in this favored state he 
need not choose between them as they 
are all present in superlative degree. 
For many summers I have roamed 
over its beautiful and majestic moun- 
tains, strolled on its poppy-strewn 
headlands overlooking the purple sea, 
or wandered along its colorful beaches 
in company with the mountains and 
the waves. Again I have traveled in 
midsummer over its burning deserts, 
rewarded by their ever alluring, mys- 
terious charm. Let him who has done 
likewise turn to “California Desert 
Trails” by J. S. Chase, and he may 
renew many a happy memory. 

The Colorado desert of southeastern 
California, of which this book is 
mainly descriptive, extends from San 
Gorgonio Pass and the eastern slopes 
of the San Bernardino, San Jacinto, 
and Santa Rosa mountains in a south- 
easterly direction to the Colorado 
river and the Gulf of California. It 
is crossed by the Southern Pacific rail- 
way, and has attracted much attention 
by its fertile Imperial Valley trans- 
formed by irrigation, and its unwel- 
come Salton Sea. To the north of the 
ranges bounding its upper margin lies 
the great Mohave Desert which is 
traversed by the Santa Fe and the Salt 
Lake routes. 

Most fascinating have I found the 
California deserts when viewed from 


the snow-crowned summits on their 
borders. There, amid the cold of 10,- 
000 to 14,500 feet altitude, my eyes 
have wandered downward through the 
many zones of plant and animal life 
to the rich browns and purples of the 
desert and the opal hues of its shim- 
mering lakes. Irresistible was their 
call, and I glissaded down the upper 
snowy slopes, descended perilous chim- 
neys, and hastened along tremendous 
canyons to reach at last their waving 
palms and tropic heat. Their sands 
have often burned my weary feet, 
their vanished waters tried my soul, 
but still I long for desert air and rest 
beneath their wondrous stars at night. 

At Yuma on the Colorado river the 
temperature is often higher than 110 
degrees in the shade. The river is 
wide and of chocolate hue, flowing be- 
tween low red banks that are lined 
with green. On the streets are date 
palms and cottonwoods mixed with 
mesquits, while brilliantly dressed In- 
dians visit the trains with baskets and 
bead work. Going westward across 
the desert we pass the Chocolate, 
Chuckawalla, and Cottonwood moun- 
tains, ranges of death from which 
many a prospector never returns; 
while across the mystic waters of the 
Salton Sea are the Superstition and 
Santa Rosa mountains. In centuries 
past the Gulf of California covered 
this area, but the Colorado river, bear- 
ing a heavy burden of silt, formed a 
widening delta which eventually shut 
out the sea, leaving a great lake whose 
outlines are still clearly seen on the 
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walls of the surrounding mountains. 
In recent years evaporation reduced 
this inland sea until the Colorado 
burst its banks in 1905, remaining 
uncontrollable for two years. The 
area of the Salton Sea was thus in- 
creased to nearly 500 square miles of 
water about 80 feet in depth. Much 
of the Colorado desert is below sea 
level and one valley now covered by 
water is a few feet lower than the 
famous Death Valley region north of 
the Mohave. On the hazy blue waters 
of this vast sea the pelican fishes, and 
at night the coyote haunts its desolate 
shores. 

At Indio and Coachella are hot 
springs and groves of date palms and 
figs. Here the desert is thickly strewn 
with the diminutive fossil shells of a 
mollusk that once inhabited the lake. 
The oasis of the Coachella Valley is 
rapidly becoming a great date-produc- 
ing centre, and the only one in this 
country. At Palm Springs one may visit 


Murray, Eagle and Andreas canyons 
in the San Jacinto range where there 


are giant fan-palms (Washingtonia 
filifera). It is proposed that they be 
included in a National Monument to 
give protection to this unique tree 
which is not found elsewhere in the 
United States. 

As we approach the gateway to the 
Pacific at San Gorgonio Pass, the 
mountains close in about us and we 
gaze upward at the snowy heights of 
San Gorgonio and San Jacinto. 
Parched and brown are their slopes, 
and seatned with deep canyons. On 
one side the peaks of the San Jacinto 
range overlook the desert and the 
Salton Sea; on the other side the 
orange groves and the blue Pacific. 
I have forced my way through the 
manzanita and thorn bush of their 
canyons and over the giant granite 
blocks of their summits to the ter- 


minal peak of Mt. San Jacinto at 10,- 
805 feet, where there was a wonderful 
view of the region, with a thrilling 
glimpse into the depths of San Gor- 
gonio Pass, thousands of feet beneath 
me. 

Of greatest importance to the trav- 
eler are the desert sign-posts which 
direct him to the nearest good water. 
We have a western area of about 570,- 
000 square miles which it is unsafe to 
penetrate afoot without this informa- 
tion, and the United States Geological 
Survey has commenced the work by 
placing sign-posts and developing the 
scanty springs in the Colorado and 
Mohave deserts. George W. Parsons, 
of Los Angeles, is the author of the 
movement, which he describes in the 
privately printed pamphlet “A Thou- 
sand-Mile Desert Trip”. For seven- 
teen years he has appealed to state 
and national governments with a re- 
sult which will save innumerable lives. 
In midsummer the desert is sinister 
with temperatures of 125 to 130 de- 
grees in the shade, and 140 degrees or 
more in the sun. One can travel afoot 
but a little way without water. 

On one occasion after making a 
difficult descent from the mountains to 
the desert, I found the afternoon heat 
so great that I could not hold my hand 
on the duxbak clothing of my back, 
and was compelled to lie down every 
twenty steps. There are great areas 
of absolute desolation where the val- 
leys are white with alkali like snow 
and even the gray sagebrush is scant; 
where the sand and the rocks burn day 
after day beneath the pitiless sun and 
no rain falls for more than a year. 
With only the cruel mirage to guide 
them, unnumbered hundreds have lost 
their way in these deserts, gone mad 
with thirst, torn off their clothing, 
and have fallen to die when they were 
only a short distance from water 
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which was unmapped and unmarked. 
Many have found water that seemed 
a godsend to them, but which was dan- 
gerously full of mineral salts,—and 
they too have lain down to a horrible 
death. 

Electrical storms of great violence 
occur in the mountains with cloud- 
bursts whose waters sweep down the 
deep and narrow canyons, choking 
them with boulders and destroying all 
life in their pathway. Below are the 
bad lands where travel is slow and 
difficult. Sand-laden winds sweep 
over the desert cutting and killing all 
life in their reach. Of trees, the 
scrawny mesquit is the most widely 
distributed. In its search for water 
it may send its roots 40 or 50 feet 
downward, and its scant shade is ever 
a boon to the traveler. Here are the 
pale gray smoke-tree and the leafless 
palo verde, the shad-scale and the creo- 
sote bush with its sticky leaves and ir- 
ritating odor. The giant cactus or 
Saguaro rises in fluted columns, often 
like candelabra, to 40 or 50 feet in 
height. Everywhere one meets the 
thorny ocotillo or candlewood, a va- 
riety of bayonet-pointed yuccas and in- 
hospitable agaves, and the dreaded 
cholla, with its uncountable spines. 
Lizards and rattlesnakes dwell here 
and, lurking in the shadows, is the 
deadly sidewinder. I have found it 
lively work riding at top speed for 
mile after mile, leaning from side to 
side as I guided my horse in and out 
through the desert growth. On foot 
in the hot, heavy sand one can seldom 
pursue a straight course for any dis- 
tance, for he must be constantly on 
guard to avoid a thorny encounter. 

The early spring is the desert’s 
resurrection. For a few brief weeks 
an indescribable multitude of brilliant 
and wonderful flowers burst into 
bloom. Bushes that live without leaves 


now deck themselves with delicate 
flowers. One may see solid acres of 
pinkish-purple abronias, or desert ver- 
benas, and everywhere are flowers 
with which one is unfamiliar. The su- 
preme beauty of the desert is its color. 
In flower time, who can adequately 
picture its charm? Later the eye re- 
joices in the myriad colors of the sand 
and the brilliant hues of the rocks 
over which a faint lilac light is suf- 
fused. In the clear, dry air of the 
desert, distance is shortened and far 
away details seem near. Violet and 
purple are the mountains, olive and 
drab is the desert, with here and there 
the red and yellow and black of the 
lava rock; but over all, enriching its 
color, a mysterious veil is drawn. No- 
where else are the sunset colors more 
vivid and nowhere do they blend with 
the landscape in such glorious har- 
mony. Clouds of brilliant white and 
gold and deep rose glow in the eastern 
sky; purple, orange and carmine 
linger in the west. Meanwhile the 
desert is suffused with rose and its 
cliffs and mesas are transfigured with 
heavenly light. As the purple shadows 
pale to gray, and the silence of the 
night enfolds the scene, the stars ap- 
pear, offering their warm and near 
companionship to the lonely traveler. 


The desert owes much of its charm 
to the mountains that gather around 
it. On their soft and colorful outlines 
the eye ever lingers in reverent con- 
templation. On their forested slopes 
we are dependent for our fertile val- 
leys, for they receive and treasure the 
snow and the rain which give birth to 
our rivers. No mountains in America 
are more delightful than are the Sierra 
Nevada of California. On their east- 
ern, or desert face, their vertical sum- 
mit cliffs present for miles a most 
striking escarpment above Owen’s Val- 
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ley. Their canyons have magnificent 
walls and beautiful lakelets and are 
aglow with a great variety of flowers 
and trees. The western slope of the 
range is heavily forested, being the 
home of the giant sequoia, while its 
canyons are of unequaled charm and 
grandeur, having the greatest water- 
falls to be found in the mountains of 
America. With many summits over 
14,000 feet in height, among whose 
rugged crags the glaciers linger, and 
with a multitude of polished granite 
domes that afford scant foothold to 
the climber, the Sierras are a paradise 
for the mountaineer. It is )‘ttle won- 
der that our greatest mountaineer, 
John Muir, made his home for years 
in the heart of these mountains. In 
“The Mountains of California”, “The 
Yosemite”, and “Our National Parks” 
he wrote of them as their intimate 
friend with an understanding love 
and a beauty and richness of expres- 
sion which no other writer of nature 
has equaled. Muir’s most valuable 
contribution, and the secret of his 
marvelously true descriptive power, 
was his clear recognition of God as the 
infinite Personality who is working in 
and through nature. The Creator was 
not hidden, but revealed by an evolu- 
tionary process. 

John Muir was always at home when 
alone in the mountains, and nothing 
gave him greater enjoyment than a 
long stroll over difficult mountain and 
canyon country. In his last book 
“Steep Trails’, he tells us in fascinat- 
ing language of many of his adven- 
tures. Perhaps his experiences on Mt. 
Shasta, 14,153 feet in height, will il- 
lustrate his fearlessness as a moun- 
taineer. Like our other northwestern 
snow peaks, Shasta is an ancient vol- 
canic cone that has been considerably 
worn down in height. Although it is 
lower than Mt. Whitney, which is 14,- 
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502 feet, it has a more striking indi- 
viduality, for it rises in snowy slopes 
10,000 feet above the surrounding 
country, while the western height of 
Whitney is only about 3,000 feet above 
the general plateau. In summer the 
lower slopes of Shasta are carpeted 
with miles of sweet-scented flowers of 
many varieties, a multitude of butter- 
flies and of happy insect life filling the 
air with color and music. 

Muir tells us of his ascent of the 
mountain in November, 1874, when it 
was robed in deep, soft snow, and the 
fierce wind lifted the drifts, hurling 
them far out like a great glistening 
flag from its summit. Starting from 
his camp near timber-line about one 
o’clock in the morning, he worked his 
way up the steep slope through the in- 
tense cold and the silence of the night. 
Frequently he sank to his armpits in 
the mealy snow, but thrilled by the 
beauty about him, he reached the sum- 
mit at 10:30 A. M. Although Muir 
had brought no coat, he remained to 
enjoy the view for two hours until he 
was forced downward by icy clouds to 
his camp. The next morning the 
storm broke and continued for about a 
week, affording him much enjoyment 
but alarming his acquaintances who 
sent an outfit to his rescue. 

In the following April Muir led a 
party which surveyed the summit of 
Shasta, and two days later he again 
ascended with a companion to make 
barometrical observations. During 
the morning they enjoyed the vast ex- 
panse of sun-illumined clouds that 
filled all the valleys beneath them, and 
which rose on every hand in peaks and 
mountain ranges as if they were per- 
manent features of the landscape. 
Storm conditions had developed by 
noon, but a final observation was to be 
taken and Muir decided to remain. 
Just as they finished at three o’clock, 
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the fury of the storm was upon them, 
beating them with hail and endanger- 
ing their lives by continuous light- 
ning. The temperature fell below zero 
and the wind threatened to sweep 
them away. At first they must traverse 
a long, dangerous ridge flanked by 
precipices, and darkness was almost 
upon them. No one who has not en- 
countered a blizzard on a peak above 
10,000 feet can realize the difficulty 
and danger of the situation. Although 
Muir would have continued the de- 
scent, his companion refused to at- 
tempt it,so they retraced their steps to 
a group of fumaroles near the sum- 
mit, where they passed the night roll- 
ing in the boiling mud and fighting 
for breath amid the fumes of poison- 
ous gases. The force of the storm com- 
pelled them to lie prostrate while they 
were frozen, blistered, and starved; 
but by morning the storm ceased and 
they were barely able to descend to 
warm spring weather at the base of 
the mountain. 

Especially dear to the heart of John 
Muir was the great Kings and Kern 
river region with its magnificent can- 
yons culminating in a wilderness of 
giant peaks, including Mt. Whitney, 
14,502 feet, the highest elevation in 
the United States. It is proposed to 
include this area, comprising about 
70 miles of the crest of the Sierra Ne- 
vada, with the already existing Se- 
quoia National Park, renaming it the 
Roosevelt National Park. As a me- 
morial to one who was foremost in his 
untiring efforts to protect and pre- 
serve our national wonders, nothing 
more fitting can be created. 

In “Travels in Alaska” John Muir 
told us in exquisitely beautiful lan- 
guage of his explorations of Alaskan 
fiords, his study of their glaciers, and 
his perilous trips over their hidden 
crevasses. In “The Land of Tomor- 
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row” by W. B. Stephenson Jr., who 
was formerly United States Commis- 
sioner at St. Michael, we find an en- 
tertaining account of this land of 
glaciers and gold, and of the work of 
the pioneers who are developing its 
resources. His reference to the flow- 
ers and birds of Alaska tempts me to 
renew my acquaintance with them; 
and how many of us mountaineers are 
awaiting the completion of the gov- 
ernment railway to visit the Mt. Mc- 
Kinley National Park with its giant 
among North American mountains. 
The finest fiord, glacier, and moun- 
tain scenery of Alaska has been seen 
as yet by very fewtravelers. The coal, 
copper, gold, and platinum of this 
wonderful northland have hardly been 
touched, although the annual produc- 
tion is over $32,000,000. The aston- 
ishing life story of the salmon is told, 
—one of the most marvelous things in 
nature; and the author mentions the 
unique Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes which the expeditions of the 
National Geographic Society are mak- 
ing known to the world. 

With the exception of John Muir’s 
finest work, Guido Rey’s “Peaks and 
Precipices: Scrambles in the Dolo- 
mites and Savoy” is by far the most 
beautifully written of all books for 
the lover of the mountains. Although 
published but five years ago, it is out 
of print in this country. In it the 
very spirit of the mountains illumines 
the soul of the author, who awakens 
his love for them in us. 


As librarian of the American Alpine 
Club, an organization with member- 
ship limited by higher qualifications 
than other mountaineering clubs in 
North America, I have gathered the 
literature of mountaineering in a spe- 
cial collection at the main building of 
the New York Public Library. By 
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this consolidation of the books of the 
club and of the library we have estab- 
lished the largest library on the sub- 
ject in North America. We have com- 
piled a selected list of titles which has 
been published by the library, and we 
are gathering a large collection of 
photographs of the finest mountain 
scenery in all parts of the world. As 
manager of the Book Order Office of 
the New York Public Library I have 
gradually purchased a similar collec- 
tion of books, comprising most of the 
titles in the main library, for home 
use through our branch libraries. 

In 1915 it was suggested to the 
American Alpine Club that all our 
leading mountaineering organizations 
be invited to unite in a bureau with 
headquarters in New York. Early in 
1916, nine clubs and societies united 
in this manner under the title of the 
Associated Mountaineering Clubs of 
North America. The membership has 
been increased by some of the geo- 


graphical societies, by some of the 
bureaus of the national government 


and by societies and _ institutions 
which have common interest in the 
preservation of our finest scenery and 
in the protection of plant, flower, tree, 
bird, and animal life in its natural 
environment. These organizations now 
number 31 with an individual mem- 
bership of over 60,000 as follows: 


American Alpine Club, Philadelphia and New 
York. 

American Forestry Association, Washington. 

American Game Protective Association, New 
York. 

American Museum of Natural History, 
York. 

Adirondack Camp and Trail Club, Lake Placid 
Club, N. Y. 

Appalachian Mountain Club, Boston and New 
York. 

Boone and Crocket Club, New York. 

British Columbia Mountaineering Club, Van- 
couver. 

Colorado Mountain Club, Denver. 

Dominion Parks Branch, Dept. of the Interior, 
Ottawa. 


3 


New 


Field and Forest Club, Boston. 

Forest Service, U. 8. Dept. Agriculture, Wash- 
ington. 

Fresh Air Club, New York. 

Geographic Society of Chicago. 

Geographical Society of Philadelphia. 

Green Mountain Club, Rutland, Vermont. 

Hawaiian Trail and Mountain Club, Honolulu. 

Klahhane Club, Port Angeles, Wash. 

Mazamas, Portland, Oregon. 

Mountaineers, Seattle and Tacoma. 

National Association of Audubon Societies, New 
York. 

National Parks Association, Washington. 

National Parks Service, U. S. Dept. Interior, 

Washington. 

New York Zoological Society, New York. 

Prairie Club, Chicago. 

Rocky Mountain Climbers Club, Boulder, Colo 
rado. 

Sagebrush and Pine Club, Yakima, Wash. 

Sierra Club, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Tramp and Trail Club, New York. 

Travel Club of America, New York. 

Wild Flower Preservation Society of America, 
New York. 


The association is cooperating with 
the National Park Service for the cre- 
ation, development, and protection of 
our national parks and monuments, 
for all true mountaineers and travel- 
ers are vitally interested in the pres- 
ervation of our most beautiful scenery 
from commercial ruination. The an- 
nual bulletin of the association gives 
the officers and data of each society, 
and it calls attention to the activities 
of various departments of the govern- 
ment that are of interest to the moun- 
taineer. The claims of various regions 
to become national parks and monu- 
ments, and the enlargement of exist- 
ing parks, are noted. As these pro- 
jects come up for governmental con- 
sideration, the association presents 
the views of its members and gives 
wide publicity to the plans of the gov- 
ernment. Believing that acquaintance 
with the literature of mountaineering 


California Desert Trails. By J. S. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Steep Trails. By John Muir. 
Mifflin Co. 

The Land of Tomorrow. 
son, Jr. 


Chase. 
Houghton 


By W. B. Stephen- 
George H. Doran Company. 
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and outdoor life is essential to intelli- 
gent cooperation, the association has 
encouraged and assisted its members 
in the formation and enlargement of 
reference and circulating collections 
of books. Public attention is being 


called to many important but little- 
known scenic regions by illustrated 
aricles in current magazines and by 
illustrated lectures which are being 
given before leading clubs and socie- 
ties. 


LITERARY ADVENTURES 
BY ARTHUR BARTLETT MAURICE 


T is the province of a writer for 

THE BOOKMAN to place particular 
emphasis on one aspect of I. F. Mar- 
cosson’s many-sided “Adventures in 
Interviewing”; to let the “captains 
and the kings” depart, but to hold out 
a restraining hand to those pages in 
which the author has told of his con- 
tact with certain of the men and 
women of letters of our time. In 
swift and necessary dismissal be it 
said that Mr. Marcosson’s life as an 
incorrigible and irrepressible reporter 
has brought him into professional as- 
sociation, more or less intimate, with 
many of the great soldiers and civ- 
ilians who led the Allied cause to vic- 
tory, as well as with a score of domi- 
nating political and financial figures 
of our own country in the two decades 
that preceded the war. 

But of chief interest here are the 
glimpses he gives us of Sir James 
Barrie in his Adelphi Terrace home 
overlooking the Victoria Embank- 
ment; of James Lane Allen in the 
days when the notes of “Flute and 
Violin” were first falling like music 
upon the ear; when Frank Norris was 
throbbing with life and ardor and try- 
ing to write up to the name of “the 
Boy Zola” that he flippantly applied to 
himself; of David Graham Phillips 
standing at a high desk and scribbling 


from midnight to dawn on _ small 
sheets of yellow paper; of H. G. Wells 
and Arnold Bennett crossing mental 
rapiers in the Reform Club of Lon- 
don; of John Fox appearing on the 
lecture platform “for the exclusive 
benefit of his creditors”; of Eugene 
Field pulling the trigger of an army 
pistol that happened to be loaded; of 
O. Henry eating in a New York Syrian 
restaurant, or watching through the 
window of his room in Irving Place 
for the passing face that would bring 
to him the suggestion for the ordered 
and probably already paid for story. 
James Lane Allen was the first fig- 
ure of literary distinction to come 
within the range of Mr. Marcosson’s 
be regarded in the light of a man of 
life, for Henry Watterson can hardly 
letters pure and simple. When the 
shy Kentucky schoolmaster was emerg- 
ing as a personage by virtue of “The 
White Cowl” and “The Blue Grass Re- 
gion” stories, Marcosson, then a re- 
porter on the Louisville “Times”, in- 
terviewed him for his paper, thereby 
laying the foundation of an enduring 
friendship. It was Mr. Allen who 
showed the younger Kentuckian the way 
to breaking into the magazines. Once, 
some years later, when everybody was 
reading “The Choir Invisible”, Mar- 
cosson, walking down Fifth Avenue 
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after the play in company with Mr. 
Allen, spoke of the tremendous earn- 
ing power of the present-day novelist, 
adding: “It is impossible for a writ- 
ing man to starve these ‘best-selling’ 
days”. “You are much mistaken,” re- 
plied Mr. Allen; “I was as near want 
in New York as I ever care to be.” 
Of Mr. Allen’s working methods Mr. 
Marcosson tells: “He writes only dur- 
ing the forenoon and at a desk which 
must have a sloping top as a relief 
to eye strain. All his later books have 
been written at a desk scarcely three 
feet wide. His first drafts are written 
with a stub pen. He has always been 
particularly fussy about his writing 
materials. I have known a scratchy 
pen point to throw his whole mental 
focus temporarily out of gear. After 
he has made three or four handwritten 
drafts of a chapter he dictates it toa 
stenographer. The typed version is 
then revised again and again.” 

It was after a correspondence that 
had covered years that Mr. Marcosson 
met the late Frank Norris in the life. 
That was in 1901 when Mr. and Mrs. 
Norris (he had married the Blix of 
the story of that name) were living at 
the Anglesea on the south side of 
Washington Square, an old building 
much frequented by writers and paint- 
ers. Marcosson dined there at a little 
table placed bya large window through 
which could be seen the stately Arch 
gleaming through the trees. Whenthey 
sat down Norris said: “We could have 
taken you to a fashionable restaurant 
but we wanted you to dine with us as 
the boy and girl used to dine in 
‘Blix’”’. That was the only meeting. 
In the autumn of 1902 Norris, in San 
Francisco, on the point of chartering 
a schooner and sailing across the Pa- 
cific as Jack London subsequently did, 
was stricken with appendicitis and 
died at the age of thirty-two. He had 
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already finished his “Epic of the 
Wheat”, and had he lived he would 
have carried on his planned series 
dealing with the Civil War. His idea 
was to divide his novel into three 
books, each dealing with one day of 
the struggle that marked the turning 
point of the war. He regarded the 
Battle of Gettysburg as the supreme 
event in American history. 

David Graham Phillips, according 
to Mr. Marcosson, had a method all 
his own. Long experience on a morn- 
ing newspaper begot in him the habit 
of night work. No matter how he 
tried he could never write successfully 
during the day. He usually began 
about midnight and labored steadily 
until dawn. His chirography was fine 
and frequently difficult to decipher. 
The yellow sheets were copied with 
wide spacing by a typist, after which 
the incessant revision was resumed. 
Unlike most novelists and playwrights, 
who usually select a title and then 
build round it, Phillips invariably 
wrote his story first and then named 
it. The original draft of “Susan 
Lenox” was considerably over 500,000 
words. He wrote that book by hand 
at least three times. 

Interviewing Mark Twain at the 
time that the creator of “Huckleberry 
Finn” was at the New York house at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and Ninth 
Street, Mr. Marcosson found his 
quarry smoking a stogie in bed, wear- 
ing a mussy nightshirt, and with his 
long white hair tousled up. On the 
writing board propped up before him 
were four or five sheets of manuscript. 
To the interviewer he read an inci- 
dent of the boyhood life of H. H. 
Rogers, suggesting that it would fit 
well in a projected interview with the 
Standard Oil magnate. “Why can’t I 
print your story as a signed article by 
you?” urged Marcosson. Smilingly, 
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Mark Twain replied: “It is impossi- 
ble. I am owned body and soul by a 
publishing house and everything that 
I write must go to them.” 

It was in the war days, when, to use 
his own phrase, he was commuting 
across the Atlantic, that Mr. Marcos- 
son first found J. M. Barrie, and found 
him “without doubt the most silent 
mnuman being I have ever known.” 
There is a decided literary flavor to 
the Adelphi Terrace neighborhood in 
which Barrie lives. Underneath the 
Barrie apartment dwells John Gals- 
worthy, Granville Barker formerly re- 
sided on the floor above, a door or two 
away is the Savage Club, and just 
across the street George Bernard 
Shaw is quartered. In his study Bar- 
rie usually sits cross-legged like a 
Turk, smoking a pipe. There are few 
waking hours in which he is not pull- 
ing away at a briar. He has a bewil- 
dering assortment of them. Unlike 
Mark Twain he does not smoke in bed. 
Marcosson found that one certain key 
to unlock the Barrie silence was the 
magic name of Stevenson. There was 
a fine communion between the two. 
Stevenson repeatedly invited his fel- 
low Scot to visit him at Vailima: 
“Take the boat at San Francisco and 
then my place is the second on the 
left.” Of his failure to make the pil- 
grimage Barrie said: “I regret it 
above all other things. It was the 
only spot in the world that I had any 
craving to visit.” 

Mr. Marcosson claims to have had a 
part in introducing Barrie to the 
stories of O. Henry. The American’s 
first enthusiasm over his subject met 


with no response, but two months 
later Barrie told him that he had read 
all the O. Henry books that he could 
find, and then proceeded to give his 
version of some of the tales, ranging 
from “The Trimmed Lamp” to the one 
yarn of all likely to confound a Briton, 
“The Rose of Dixie”. In appreciation 
he wrote a letter to O. Henry’s daugh- 
ter. Of O. Henry himself Mr. Mar- 
cosson has considerable to tell, intro- 
ducing anecdotes and impressions that 
escaped the attention of William Sid- 
ney Porter’s official biographer. For 
example every reader has at times 
been puzzled by the lack of connection 
between the introductions of certain 
O. Henry stories and the stories them- 
selves. That was due to the procrasti- 
nating manner in which the author 
worked. Some of the very best of the 
tales were done for a New York news- 
paper that contracted to pay $100a week 
for a story a week. The last call for 
“copy” was Saturday noon. The edi- 
tor’s first act on the preceding Monday 
morning was to send a note asking: 
“Where is this week’s story?” The in- 
variable answer would be: “I am just 
sitting down to write it. Can you 
send me $50 by thismessenger?” After 
a few rash compliances the editor 
made it a condition that at least part 
of the story should be in his hands be- 
fore the money was advanced. That 
accounts for the lack of connection. 
O. Henry was playing for time and 
money, and did not know himself when 
he wrote the introductions what the 
story was to be about. 


Adventures in Interviewing. 
Marcosson. John Lane Co. 
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BOOKS FROM SPAIN 
BY ISAAC GOLDBERG 


UT of the increasing number of 

books that come from Spain and 
various points of Spanish Amer- 
ica, treating of various aspects of the 
modernist literature, several recent 
publications afford a fairly synoptic 
view of the epoch, as well as an inti- 
mate acquaintance with salient figures. 
It is not only Spain and this country 
that are awakening to the men and 
movements of Hispanic Americans; it 
is Spanish America itself. 

Volume X, First Part, of Julio 
Cejador y Frauca’s monumental his- 
tory of the Spanish language and lit- 
erature is largely devoted to modern- 
ism; the professor’s view is by no 
means an altogether favorable one, 
nor, to my mind, always a logical one; 
it is, however, replete with biblio- 
graphical aids, multifarious comment 
and important data, and if it does not 
satisfy us entirely with what it gives, 
it indicates where else we may go for 
other and different views upon some 
one of the most interesting epochs in 
modern comparative literature. 

The modernist renovation of Cas- 
tillian poetry and prose arose, of 
course, in Spanish America, traveling 
thence to Spain itself, entering that 
country during the depressing days 
after the war with the United States. 
The reform had been flourishing on 
this side of the ocean for about a 
decade, having been given its impulse 
by the decadent branch of the French 
symbolistic school. The effects of that 
influence, however, were so diverse 
and so widespread, that the word 


movement does not adequately cover 
the phenomenon. Modernism was 
really a synthesis of movements; it 
took from such opposing forces as 
Parnassianism and Symbolism what- 
ever it found most adaptable to its 
own purposes, and fused the various 
elements more or less harmoniously 
into an autochthonous product. Span- 
ish prose and poetry were in need of 
renovation, and the new breath blew, 
as so often, from France. It is here 
that Sefior Cejador y Frauca seems 
biased and unjust. To him the France 
that thus helped to effect a lasting re- 
forra in Castilian literature is a na- 
tion ever seeking for mere novelty; a 
psychopathic, erotic, egotistic, neu- 
rotic, effeminate, decadent people 
worthy, from the literary standpoint 
at least, of all the strictures that Max 
Nordau once drew up against the 
whole era of so-called degeneration. 
He is uncomfortably aware of the 
aberration committed by the numer- 
ous “ists”, and none will dispute his 
reiterated condemnations of the indi- 
vidual products; where he errs, I be- 
lieve, is in condemning any movement 
as a whole. The modernist awaken- 
ing, large as it may loom to Spaniards 
on both shores of the Atlantic, is itself 
but a phase of an entire world-atti- 
tude; it is, to use a homely but rich 
term, one more piece of evidence in 
the modern striving for selfhood; it 
produced aberrations, to be sure, but 
is that the fault of the era or of the 
individual? The new writer may not 
always be right; the new spirit, how- 
ever, is right every time. 
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What may be at the bottom of the 
professor’s objections is the conscious- 
ness that the modernists exposed Cas- 
tilian literature to a host of foreign 
suggestions. Pio Baroja, the brilliant, 
epigrammatic, discursive novelist; 
Jacinto Benavente, the resourceful, 
many-faceted dramatist; such poets 
as Salvator Rueda and Jiménez, and 
such littérateurs as Valle-Inclan,— 
these men alone would justify the 
modernist influence in Spain, if mod- 
ernism really needed justification. As 
well judge a rainstorm, however. The 
renovation was bound to come; it was 
an historical necessity, not a personal 
whim; and movements, like men, have 
a right to be remembered for their 
best works. 

While the volume under considera- 
tion is excellent in many of its details, 
the total effect is marred by the gen- 
erally hostile attitude to the modern- 
ists,—a hostility that sometimes re- 
fuses to recognize modernist traits 


where they are clearly present, as in 
the case of the Cuban poet Julian del 


Casal. The book is arranged accord- 
ing to a rather interesting plan: the 
authors are treated in chronological 
order, but that chronology is deter- 
mined by the year in which the au- 
thor’s first important book appeared. 

This is particularly helpful for 
those who are fond of studying influ- 
ences,—a form of study, by the way, 
that is beginning to be recognized as 
not without its disadvantages, as 
sometimes tending to conceal the vital 
forces that furnish the soil for all lit- 
erature. 

Modernism, in its wider sense, is by 
no means a phase of Castilian letters 
that has vanished into the past; since 
its inception it has undergone various 
reorientations, beginning with more 
or less superficial imitation, progress- 
ing to a sense of racial solidarity, 
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concentrating later upon the purely 
continental element as opposed to 
the “hand-across-the-sea” sentiment 
toward Spain, evolving toward social 
themes,—all in a prose and poetry re- 
juvenated by the fertilization of for- 
eign language and thought. At pres- 
ent there is a strong current of what 
is called “literary Americanism”; the 
dream of Bolivar, which looked for- 
ward to the continental union of all 
the republics into a sort of United 
States of South America, is as yet far 
in the future, but what is denied po- 
litical fulfilment may be effected in 
literature. Precursors of this self- 
assertive literature have been recog- 
nized in writers that preceded the 
modernist era; today the phase counts 
several names, at least, of the first 
rank, a thorough study of whose works 
should be deemed imperative by all 
North Americans who hope to gain a 
full understanding of Hispanic Amer- 
ica’s attitude toward us in the present 
and the very near future. 

The book that comes from Cuba, by 
Max Henriquez Urefia (one of two 
brothers who have performed impor- 
tant labors in the propagation and in- 
terpretation of Spanish American let- 
ters), is an excellent introduction to 
the two famous figures of which it 
treats. Rubén Dario, as I have tried 
to show in a recent article in THE 
BOOKMAN, was among other things 
remarkable for the fact that in his 
life and labors he summarized the 
modernist epoch, after having pro- 
vided the initial impulse by his prose 
and poetry. I need not, therefore, 
dwell upon this section of Henriquez 
Urefia’s book; that part on Rodo, 
however, repays attention, for José 
Enrique Rodo is unknown in this 
country, despite his affinities with such 
spirits as our own Emerson. 

That there is not necessarily any 
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close connection between a country’s 
economic importance and its literary 
significance, in so far as the pro- 
duction of great single figures is con- 
cerned, seems to be shown by the 
cases of Dario and Rodo; the for- 
mer was a Nicaraguan by birth; 
the second, a Uruguayan. Few Span- 
ish Americans so quickly and so last- 
ingly endeared themselves to their 
generation as did Rodo (1872-1917). 
His dynamic, personal philosophy was 
peculiarly a product of the epoch and 
as peculiarly suited to the renovating 
spirit. He, too, as he announced in 
his famous critique of Dario’s “Prosas 
Profanas”, was a modernist; he was 
profoundly sensitive to the needs of 
the new day, yet no less appreciative 
of our debt to the past, which simple- 
minded futurists imagine may be 


wiped out by mere fiat or manifesto. 
He was classic in his serenity, his re- 
pose, his beauty of thought and lan- 
guage; yet he was a modern of mod- 


erns, ever mindful that constant 
change and readaptation form the 
prime condition of a full, genuine life. 
His fusion of past with present is 
shown even in the symbolic titles 
which he adopts for his works. His 
very first notable essay—‘El Que 
Vendra” (he who will come)—was a 
sort of prophetic query, to which he 
was the answer. His “Ariel”, which 
has been called the intellectual brevi- 
ary of Spanish American youth, is a 
magnetic call to the idealism of youth 
amid the material pursuits of mod- 
ernity’s hurly-burly. His “Motivos de 
Proteo” presents the high-water mark 
of his literary and philosophical ac- 
tivity; if “Ariel” is a breviary, then 
this is a miniature Bible of the human 
personality. ‘“Rinnovarsi o morire” 
(self-renewal or death) had been 
D’Annunzio’s cry; Rodé turned the 
slogan toward life: “Reformarse es 


vivir” (self-reformation is life). None 
was ever more cognizant of the con- 
stant need of self-renewal; none ever 
realized more deeply the meaning of 
“know thyself”; after you read Rodo’s 
volume of protean thoughts (for was 
not Proteus the ancient sea-spirit who 
was ever different yet ever the 
same?), you feel that you have but 
scratched the surface of your poten- 
tialities. In this sense the Uruguayan 
is an optimist, but not such a one as 
Dr. Pangloss, that Voltairean great- 
great-grandfather of our own Polly- 
anna. Nor is there anything of the 
a priori method about Rodo; his in- 
quiry into the human personality is 
founded upon an intimate knowledge 
of the leading men of all the ages; 
that investigation carries him from 
the individual to society, which is 
none the less in need of constant re- 
adjustment in the light of new knowl- 
edge. Rodo’s chief contribution to 
Spanish American culture has been 
termed a novel dynamic ethics; he 
has been characterized by Pedro Hen- 
riquez Urefia (brother of the author 
of the present studies, and well known 
in this country as a teacher, lecturer, 
and author) as belonging to the family 
of “Epictetus, and of Plutarch, of 
Seneca and Marcus Aurelius, Luis de 
Leon, Raimonde Sebonde, Emerson, 
Ruskin,—the family over which, 
shielding it with one of his archangel’s 
wings, the divine Plato presides”’. 
Rodés’ influence upon modern Span- 
ish prose was profound. He has been 
named, by Gonzalez-Blanco (a Spanish 
critic who has devoted much atten- 
tion to his literary brethren across 
the sea, and who, for all his logorrheic 
divagations, possesses the erudition 
implied in his statement), as the 
greatest writer of Spanish prose, on 
either side of the ocean, in the twen- 
tieth century. It is a prose which, in 
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the words of Rodo’s chief commen- 
tator Gonzalo Zaldumbide, contains 
“pages of so radiant a serenity that 
they inspire the same melancholy as 
days that are too beautiful”. His 
chapters are illuminated by secular 
parables of such beauty that some of 
them are included in the Uruguayan 
school curriculum; they could stand 
alone as anthological specimens of a 
linguistic charm that is useful as well 
as ornamental. 

It is in his “Mirador de Préspero” 
that his best journalistic and maga- 
zine work has been gathered; here 
are revealed and emphasized his domi- 
nant traits of fairness and tolerance; 
his essays upon such outstanding 
forces as Simon Bolivar, Juan Mon- 
talvo, Rubén Dario, J. M. Gutiérrez 
and his epoch,—to choose but a few,— 
are worthy of comparison with Emer- 
son and Macaulay. He knew the se- 
cret of framing a man in his age, of 
relating the man’s labors to his times 
The literary 


and his personality. 
cameos that adorn the same collection 
belong with the rare parables for their 


combined beauty and utility. In one 
of these, “Los Que Callan” (those who 
are silent), he seems to have summed 
up his own reverent attitude toward 
art. The silence of these spirits in 
the face of creative beauty,— 


j . is neither humility nor pride. It is 
simply the complete possession of a boon that 
carries its end and its recompense within itself, 
and for this reason contains itself within its 
own amplitude, without aspiring to issue from 
itself impetuously; like wine, which, when it 
has matured, forgets the restlessness and the 
seethings of fermentation; or like the splendor 
of the serene night which, ecstatic in the soft 
glory of its lights, does not publish it with the 
flashes of the lightning or the music of the 
sun . ; 


“Los Que Callan” is one of the funda- 
mental passages in Rodd; it gives us 
to behold in him just such a potent 
figure as he speaks of,—just such a 


hushed worshiper of beauty as he de- 
scribes. Radiance, serenity, an in- 
sight that is none the less clear for 
its depth, classic repose combined with 
a dynamic conception of modernity, 
eternal intellectual youth,—these are 
the distinguishing attributes of a 
power whose influence should not be 
confined to the Spanish tongue. 

Max Henriquez Urefia’s study is a 
most sympathetic and understanding 
presentation of the two men he dis- 
cusses; he grasps the essential signifi- 
cance of the Dionysian and the Apol- 
lonean leaders of modernism,—Dario 
and Rod6é; he exhibits a rare com- 
bination of enthusiasm and critical 
perception. 

The Spanish American short story 
has before it an almost virgin field; 
to us of the North, nurtured on a less 
emotional outlook upon things, some 
of the tales in Ventura Garcia Cal- 
deron’s anthology may seem a bit 
preachy, more than a little senti- 
mental; but I believe that is an il- 
lusion of language, for the average 
North American story, short or long, 
has a surplus of sentimentality that 
hides behind a mask of cleverness and 
“technique”. On the other hand there 
are tales in the present collection that 
are rich in local flavor, athletic in the 
concise adaptation of subject to style, 
strong in appeal. Javier de Viana, 
who has been likened to Gorki and 
Kipling, is represented by several 
tales, the best of which achieves a 
certain chaste naturalism—terms that 
to some persons would appear hope- 
lessly contradictory; Manuel Ugarte 
and Alberto Ghiraldo contribute two 
of the stories most illustrative of the 
indigenous note; the pampas and the 
gauchos are rich in possibilities that 
have been exploited upon the Spanish 
American stage and in a “school” of 
poetry and fiction, usually in a ro- 
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mantic vein; Ugarte and Ghiraldo, 
however, approach the subject in con- 
temporary realistic fashion. 

It is of Rufino Blanco-Fombona, 
whose “Democracia Criolla” (creole 
democracy) is here included, that I 
should like most to speak—both be- 
cause he is a figure of international 
importance and because he represents 
an attitude toward our country that 
is regrettably hostile to the point of 
fanaticism; yet which is not utterly 
without foundation, and therefore to 
be met in a generous spirit that shall 
point out the error in hating an entire 
nation because of the misdeeds of a 
few,—unfortunately a powerful few. 

Blanco-Fombona is a man of ac- 
tion; even his fiction is born of that 
action. He is at once poet, sociologist, 
critic, historian, novelist, publisher, 
and editor, performing all these tasks 
with a versatility that is surprising, 
even in a race of versatile spirits. His 
worship of Bolivar has made of him 


one of the recognized champions of a 
self-determining Spanish America; in 
season and out he has fought its bat- 
tles and advanced its cause; he is nat- 
urally of a bellicose nature, gifted 
with an uncanny faculty of indigna- 


tion. He has suffered the lash of the 
despot in his own country (Venezu- 
ela), and his exile for many years nur- 
tured a bitterness that has colored al- 
most everything his pen has written. 
Yet there is something distinctly noble 
in this ardent paladin of liberty; he 
flays his native country as harshly as 
ever he has flayed our own; at bottom 
of all his hatreds is an intense po- 
tentiality of love. Whatever else one 
may think of him, he is sincere, and 
that sincerity has meant incarceration 
and exile to a patriot who feels the 
expulsion from his beloved soil. 
“Creole Democracy” is written, as 
are all of Blanco-Fombona’s short 
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stories (and his two novels, for that 
matter), in a terse, rapid, stark style; 
Henri Barbusse, who has since be- 
come internationally famous, reviewed 
the French versions of the Venezu- 
elan’s tales more than fifteen years 
ago, paying them the rare compliment 
of mentioning Maupassant, Daudet, 
and Villiers D’Isle Adam in the same 
breath. The tale portrays the inabil- 
ity of the natives to understand a 
popular election; to them it is a war 
and before the day is over a man has 
been slain. Even when apprehended 
the criminal does not realize his crime. 
The man killed was his enemy, wasn’t 
he, and mustn’t enemies be done away 
with? 

This writer’s skill with the short 
story, however, is not the rule with 
Spanish American short fiction. Yet 
there is something attractive about 
the flexible conception of the tale that 
is held by the various writers chosen 
for inclusion in the anthology. Who 
would have asked Gutiérrez Najera, 
for example, to write with any less of 
the homiletic touch and the discursive 
manner? I have heard of a young in- 
structor in one of our colleges who 
condemned Hawthorne for not having 
written his tales according to contem- 
porary standards; such as he would 
condemn Gutiérrez Najera—and be 
the only losers. Some day it may 
occur to our preceptive critics that 
however much a single standard may 
be desirable in morals, art may be as 
polygamous as it pleases. Are there 
not nine muses? 


Historia de la Lengua y Literatura Castel- 
lana. Comprendidos Los Autores Hispano- 
Americanos. (Epoca Regional y Modernista: 
1888-1907. Primera Parte.) Por Don Julio 
Cejador y Frauca. Catedratico de Lengua y 
Literatura Latinas de la Universidad Central. 
Tomo X. Madrid. 

Rod6 y Dario. Por Max Henriquez Urefia. 
Sociedad Editorial Cuba Contemporanea. La 
Habana. 

Los Mejores Cuentos Americanos. 
Calder6n. Casa Editorial Maucci. 


V. Garcia 
Barcelona. 
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Much of the variety in the collection 
is due, of course, to the fact that it 
is not, like Mr. O’Brien’s annual gath- 
ering, limited toa year’s output. It had 
a wide sweep of decades to choose 
from; such as it is, it reveals prom- 
ising possibilities for the short story 
in Spanish America, where self-ex- 
pression in verse has so long been the 
great rule for ebullient youth. Ar- 
rangement by chronological order 
would not have harmed the primarily 
literary purpose of the book, and 


would have been of assistance to those 
who enjoy studying the evolution of 
genres. Also, an index of titles only, 
without the names of the authors, is 
rather disconcerting; inasmuch as the 
volume is part of a new series de- 
signed to make the works of Spanish 
Americans of easier access to Euro- 
peans and North Americans, the pres- 
ence of a few biographical remarks 
and a modicum of notes would not 
hurt. 


COMPLAINT DEPARTMENT 


How I Became 
a Murderer 


DID not intend to kill Job Wand- 

over. Indeed, I did not, yet per- 
haps his death may be explained as 
may most murders—unless a man 
strikes another down in blind passion. 
Job Wandover was in my way. He 
had been a singularly successful man 
in the southwestern town. His cattle 
had thriven. His cowpunchers had 
stood by him, even when he added to 
his acres by dispossessing Hank Rud- 
dell at the point of a pistol. The rail- 
road was built across Wandover’s land, 
and he cut up half a section for town 
lots. 

When he was elected to the legisla- 
ture, fame and fortune seemed smil- 
ing upon him. People had forgotten 
the Indian wife of his squatter days, 
and Wandover was to marry Eugenie 
Dalmain; that is, if Brent Dicker- 
ston could not prevent it. 

“This is a matter between gentle- 
men,” Brent had reminded Job with 
harsh significance in the courtly 


words, on the day after the Christmas 
ball. 

I liked Brent—hearty, straightfor- 
ward, independent, with no Indian 
wives or other accessories of a shady 
past. Brent had not dispossessed any 
earlier settler at pistol-point; neither 
was he the owner of land available for 
town sites. He was the one lawyer 
in Carape whom everyone could trust. 
While not a member of the legislature, 
he, nevertheless, had done good work 
in drafting the Morris bill, a long- 
demanded measure for taking the pri- 
mary out of the hands of the bosses; 
and it had finally passed, though only 
by the skin of its incisors. 

Just which of the two men Eugenie 
Dalmain would choose might be de- 
cided partly by circumstances... . 


I threw myself so entirely into the 
story as I wrote, that when I had com- 
pleted its many chapters and mailed 
them to the magazine that had pub- 
lished most of my stories, the world 
seemed a howling wilderness. It did 
not howl for long, however, for the 
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editor was kindly prompt in his reply: 

“I am somewhat disappointed in 
your story, to which I have given a 
thoughtful reading. Permit me to re- 
mind you that our public is not an 
easy one to suit. When an author 
does well at a thing, readers are bound 
to keep her doing it over. You do 
murders exceptionally well, and I am 
inclined to think that if you merely 
have Job Wandover struck down by 
the man whose land he seized,— Hank 
Ruddell, is it not?—his reappearance 
later in the story may injure a well- 
earned popularity. I do not venture 
to suggest plot changes, but trust to 
your ingenuity to arrange them.” 

Is there not something medizval in 
that letter, hiding its grossness with 
fair ornament? Aside from the one 
phrase, “You do murders exception- 
ally well”, it is innocent enough. Do 
you blame me now? Do you sit in 
judgment upon me? Look at the ter- 
rible temptation that beset me. Con- 
sider how I was forced to choose be- 
tween—a well-earned popularity and 
murder. 

I chose. I seized my pen and in one 
short hour that pretty, harmless— 
varying the words of Spartacus—man 
was slain. I saw the corse, the man- 
gled corse,—and knew I had added to 
my popularity, knew that in a thou- 
sand homes a thousand readers, young 
people, and older ones, too, would be 
made the happier, and the world made 
to seem to them a. brighter and more 
beautiful place by my masterly de- 
scription of Job Wandover’s murder. 

As for Job, he died, you feel, to sate 
the thirst for bloodshed; became a 
martyr like those of the days of Rome, 
with the important difference that he 
died, not in “The Arena” (which 
never printed stories) but in one of 
the other magazines. 


And I? My blood was up. It was 
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clear that for me the path of glory 
must follow devious ways. I began to 
study penology for the sidelights it 
threw on new and illuminating meth- 
ods of committing murder. I found 
that picturesque bloodthirstiness is 
not easily sustained. I went to mu- 
seums to see collections of daggers. I 
kept a scrap-book of murders cut from 
the newspapers. I consulted chemists 
about poisons, and made a study of 
bombs. I made a comparative table of 
methods of murder employed in one 
hundred novels. 

And it paid! My work sold. From 
appearing in the smaller magazines, I 
found entrance into the large. The 
best publishers took my books. Every- 
body read them. I sometimes longed 
to write a novel in which the longevity 
of all the characters should be the 
notable thing. Then would come a 
letter from my publisher: 

“Automobilists are asking for your 
books. Something especially to suit 
their fancy might be a good move 
financially. Will you try something 
of the sort, say a startling murder in 
an automobile?” 

Thus the good impulses of my soul, 
the struggle of my spirit toward ac- 
tion that should be free from the 
mark of Cain, were stultified; and 
once more I sought—this time with 
fiendish energy—to evolve a startling 
murder in an automobile. 

I was fond of the victim. He had 
his faults, and I sincerely tried to add 
to them until the reader would feel 
reconciled to his untimely end. But 
for every fault I added, a counterbal- 
ancing good quality showed itself. 
Wilman Robington was a spendthrift, 
but the poor received his largesse. 
He was weak, but with a conscious- 
ness of his weakness that made him 
warn others against himself. When 
he had been engaged for a few weeks 
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to Rosamond Dalrymple, and realized 
after wild games at the Midnight Club 
how much harder for a wife than for 
a fiancée such a course would be, he 
went to Rosamond and on his knees 
begged her to break the engagement, 
said he was not strong enough to 
break it himself. He reminded her 
that Wayne Parminter had always fol- 
lowed her with admiring eyes. 

“Tell me to clear out,” he begged. 
“Command me to leave the premises 
and I'll never show my face here 
again. I’m as sure as I am despairing 
that Parminter would give his eyes 
for your approving glances.” 

Now I could not murder that man. 
Should I be ashamed of my chicken- 
heartedness, or proud of the insight 
that saw, in the poor fellow abasing 
himself before the girl he loved, a 
self-abnegation that proved largeness 
of soul? 

I tried to take a practical view of it. 
I told myself that Wilman Robington 
was not fitted for his part. He would 
never make a murderee, for he would 
not treat anybody badly enough to in- 
cite a murderer. 

Really, there are so many things to 
be provided for that the uninitiated 
reader, peacefully perusing a gory 
chapter, takes small account of how 
some toiling pen has provided those 
delicious details for his delectation. I 
was in a peculiar and most uncom- 
fortable position. My publishers were 
hurrying me for my story. I was 
equally anxious to receive the com- 
fortable check that would give me a 
trip to the Islands, and here I was 
with a perfectly impossible murderee 
in the automobile and no possible 
murderer in tow. 

How I longed to flee with Wilman 
and Rosamond to some happy clime 
where they could be joined in a per- 
fect union, his weakness forfended by 
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her self-reliance, her pride glorying in 
his humility. How I would show the 
interplay of character, the one the 
complement of the other—but my 
publisher writes: 

“I feel that your own quick sense 
of the present demands of readers will 
prevent your going far astray, but 
some not unfriendly critics are noting 
a growing tendency to character de- 
lineation. Be warned—even though 
they say it in praise. The public on 
whom we must depend does not care 
for character delineation. It may, in 
the indefinite future, but this year it 
wants action, and more action. Auto- 
mobile accidents, murders—we feel 
that you are at your best here—these 
are the things demanded. We hope 
that you will not be misled by any at- 
traction in other fields, but will con- 
tinue to write what countless readers 
are learning to associate with your 
name.” 

Just as a convict is sucked down by 
the force of public opinion into the 
whirlpool from which he thought to 
escape, so I was hurled back from my 
innocent wish to unite two lovers and 
provide them a home amid Arcadian 
delights, hurled back into the depths 
—to renew my grewsome task of com- 
mitting murder. 

I am hardened now. I kill a man in 
an automobile as unconcernedly as I 
once killed my engine. I plan a mur- 
der as other women plan a new gown 
or aparty. And it pays. The figures 
of my yearly income you may read in 
the columns of literary gossip. It 
pays, yet, low as I am sunk, I shudder 
when I try to put into words what I 
really am. Look in Who’s Who, and 
you will find me listed as magazine 
writer, author of—a long list. It 
sounds well, but the specious sketch 
can not hide from me the truth as to 
what I am—a paid murderer, like the 
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hired assassins of the Borgias. My 
publishers, the firm of Penink and 
Company, demand a man for break- 
fast, as the saying was in frontier 
towns, and I must butcher him to give 
the readers holiday. 

Dear, gentle readers, not for my 
soul would I interfere with your guile- 
less pleasures. Read on; gloat over 
each new chapter in which I strangle 
or poison or drown or stab. Read on; 
crowd the news-stands for the parts 
of my continued stories. Crowd the 
libraries, and read with thumbs 
down, as the Romans watched the 
gladiatorial fights. See, the gladiator 
has the martyr, or is it another gladi- 
ator?—prone on the sands of the 
arena. Shall the victor be merciful? 
He lifts his face to the populace. He 
watches for a signal. The thumbs are 
down—woe to the vanquished. Read 
on, read on; I can not do without my 
yacht and my Mercedes. 

—LAURA BELL EVERETT 


Cobwebs on the 
Family Library 


OW what’s the use of having 
books when you can buy a yard 
or two of this?” drawled the furniture 
dealer as he fitted into the unit book- 
case he was showing me a gaily 
painted dummy bearing the titles of 
Dickens, Scott, and Gibbons; “no ex- 
pense, no fuss, dusted with one sweep 
of the arm, sanitary. Say! you take 
this set of shelves and I’ll throw the 
library in!” 
As a dinner tale this never failed. 
I am retelling it now, after some years, 
with the postscript, “I half agree with 
him.” 
“You!” my friends exclaim. “You?” 
If I have come to be something of 
an iconoclast on the subject of the old- 





fashioned family library, it is only 
after viewing it experimentally from 
several sides, three of which I will 
here dilate upon: first, that of an in- 
heritor and collector as well as an 
omnivorous reader of books; second, 
that of a housekeeper who is inter- 
ested also in the manifold activities 
of the world; and third, that of ad- 
viser to a prosperous public library. 

I stopped at the librarian’s desk one 
day just as she was posting a label 
“ephemera”. “These?” I inquired, 
running my eye over a pile of pam- 
phlets; “surely, but then most of our 
books are—the whole twenty thou- 
sand.” She looked startled, then 
amused. “May I keep my Emerson?” 
she queried, a starry look of adoration 
in her eyes. 

“Well, you may keep him a month 
or two longer,” I retorted; “I sup- 
pose your scholarly father read him to 
you as mine did to me, with that same 
look in their eyes; but do you realize 
that Emerson was not a classic in the 
days when our fathers sat at his feet? 
He was a young stranger, only a little 
their senior, spreading heretical New 
Thought. O Literature, thy name is 
Ephemera!” Ichanted teasingly, “even 
Emerson.” 

“What is this heresy?” put in an 
older trustee who had caught the last 
of the conversation; “prove your case 
that literature is ephemeral.” 

So I, who had passed from the 
awfulness of the idea into the humor 
of it, began: “Start with science. Al- 
most every book more than two years 
old should go either to the waste- 
paper pile or to the basement reserve. 
Mechanics, factory management, medi- 
cine, nursing, technical books—full as 
the past five years have been of dis- 
covery and new knowledge, would not 
many of our volumes absolutely mis- 
lead a modern student? Would you 
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let your farmer fertilize and plant a 
corn-field in the haphazard fashion 
suggested by a farm book of a dozen 
years ago?—if you want twenty-five 
bushels instead of a hundred and 
twenty-five, yes. The same book would 
show a picture of a one-horse plow in- 
stead of a modern tractor, while an- 
other on transportation would not 
even mention motor trucks or air- 
craft. Cookbooks would antedate 
cold-pack methods of canning. For 
information on the government of 
Russia or the boundaries of Austria, 
would you select a book even a year 
old? For a paper on American art 
would you exploit Moran, Bierstadt, 
and Rogers rather than Sargent, 
Homer, and St. Gaudens? Biography: 
the important old Lives have been re- 
vised, corrected, amplified. Instance 
how the publication of ‘Letters to a 
Stranger’ overturned all the earlier 
biographies of Balzac. Books of every 
period are constantly being sifted, the 


chaff rejected and the gold incorpor- 


ated into new books; while new edi- 
tions of standard works are as essen- 
tial as new garments in standard 
articles of dress.” 

“But the novelists—keep your hands 
off Dickens—” I took up my earlier 
cue: “Doubtless your mother pored 
over Dickens as mine did and read 
him aloud to you; but do you sup- 
pose Dickens was a classic in their 
day? No, merely a new novelist, a 
voice of youth crying in the wilder- 
ness of ‘standard literature’. I re- 
joice that some of his novels are in 
perennial demand; but take the pri- 
vate collections of our friends. Do 
you suppose a single volume of Dick- 
ens or Thackeray or Scott has been 
taken down and read through in the 
past ten or fifteen vears?” 

“Not from mine, at least,” he ad- 
mitted. 
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“No, people read their contem- 
poraries, especially such authors as 
recognize the general laws of prog- 
ress, changing fashions in ways of 
thinking and modes of action. ‘Every 
generation makes its own translation 
of Homer.’ My generation swore by 
Hardy, Kipling, and Stevenson. To- 
day’s, measures its wits, its resources, 
its increasing intellectual enlighten- 
ment against Wells, Conrad, O. Henry, 
Blasco-Ibafiez, Rolland. Most books 
die of being themselves. They cannot 
like a human being learn new meth- 
ods. Even in essays and criticism the 
author must voice the thought of the 
day in the language of the day, use 
its allusions, its slang, its political and 
personal references, interpret the past 
possibly but in terms of the palpi- 
tating present, state the ancient truth 
in the manner in which that genera- 
tion requires. Professor Phelps’s dic- 
tum outweighs Lowell’s. Consider the 
array of cherished books your great- 
uncle bequeathed to you—‘“Noctes 
Ambrosianz”, Jeffrey, Landor, Sidney 
Smith, Leigh Hunt. Every browser 
among our display cases would pass 
them by for “Walking-Stick Papers”, 
“Literary Lapses”, or “Per Amica Si- 
lentia Lune”. 

In the recent revitalizing of our 
town library, founded fifty years ago, 
we discarded several thousand vol- 
umes, long past their usefulness; but 
just because it is a public library, a 
storehouse of the occasionally-wanted 
as well as of the much-in-demand, 
most of the books were catalogued and 
reshelved. Just here, however, began 
first stirrings of doubt about the util- 
ity or worth of my own bulky library. 
I had been about to order new book- 
cases—recall the dummy dialogue 
above—for the acquisitions overflow- 
ing tables and chairs. “I won’t!” I 
said with sudden common sense; “I 
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will clear out enough old books to 
shelve the new.” Thereupon began 
the sifting. First went the absolutely 
useless, kept hitherto from the ancient 
awe of “books”. With the cail for 
reading matter for the soldiers went 
practically all my fiction, books in the 
French language, much poetry and 
such text-books as were desired. The 
librarian was asked to show me all 
her order sheets, and whenever I 
could supply a needed book I gave it. 
The volume would be almost as ac- 
cessible to me at the library as at my 
house. This item alone reduced my 
stock by some hundred volumes and 
saved as many dollars for the library. 

Having thus passed through the 
stages of inheriting, collecting, hoard- 
ing, enduring, and finally dispersing 
the greater part of a family library, 
I have concluded that the ordinary pri- 
vate residence is no more the place for 
a comprehensive library than it is the 
place for the loom, the butter churn, 
or the cobbler’s bench. As well keep 
a spool of every shade of sewing silk, 
lest once in twenty years it be needed, 
or a barrel of molasses, as thousands 
of books for a possible emergency. 
The public library must become the 
central depot for the mass of books 
used by any community. Common as 
the public librarv is now, it must be- 
come ubiquitous; and by a more flexi- 
ble system of interlibrary loans, trav- 
eling libraries, hand and post deliv- 
eries, by augmented, trained service 
and by ample financial support, meet 
the daily needs of individuals and 
families. Memoranda lists for each 
day should include the personal call 
at the library or the telephone order, 
as much as the call at the market or 
department store. Under such a sys- 
tem all sorts of difficulties and queries 
will be met promptly and efficiently 
by telephone, or by notes made and de- 


livered by post or messenger; while 
the personal call at the library will 
mean delightful browsing among the 
newest and best books, magazines, 
posters, exhibits; and study in at- 
tractive and comfortable surround- 
ings. Already the children have be- 
come the wisest and the most appre- 
ciative patrons of the modern library, 
the poorest sharing literary treasures 
with the rich, and the rich sharing 
with the poor in judicious oversight 
of reading given by the modern li- 
brarian. The long-lauded opportu- 
nity of the favored child turned loose 
in the family library, pales before the 
opportunity offered every child in the 
modern public library. 

Under changed conditions of life— 
the vogue of small apartments, the ex- 
pense of storing or moving posses- 
sions, lack of servants—large num- 
bers of books become an incubus. 
For many years I have myself, un- 
aided, twice annually, dusted, moved, 
For one book 


and replaced my books. 
I might occasionally want I kept a lot 


I did not. Lord Acton used to say 
that his library was so large that 
though he knew he had several copies 
of a book it was easier to send out 
and get a new one when wanted. This 
year, with my depleted collection, I 
can read a new book in less time than 
would have been required to dust my 
discarded ones. Considering cook- 
books, I put six in the stove and baked 
a fine cake therewith; and during the 
cold winter of 1917-18 a handy pile of 
discarded volumes by the fireplace fur- 
nished warmth and cheer as I read be- 
guiling books from the public library. 
To spend time cleaning books which 
one might otherwise spend in reading 
them, or cash in moving them which 
would otherwise purchase coveted vol- 
umes, is to overlook equivalents; and 
accentuates the philosophy of the He- 
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brews who advocated “the removing 
of those things that are shaken, as of 
things that are made, that those 
things which cannot be shaken may 
remain.” 

The usefulness of nine-tenths of 
every private library having in my 
opinion shrunk away, the remaining 
one-tenth rises in importance. All 
dead wood being eliminated, and the 
classic or occasional relegated to the 
public library, what remains is easily 
housed and cared for. The ideal col- 
lection for the average person of this 
day includes the latest unabridged dic- 
tionary, a standard encyclopedia of 
latest edition, the most recent atlas 
of convenient size, and a small French 
dictionary published since the war. 
To these should be added the old 
books which by actual check you and 
your family reread and consult fre- 
quently; also a few volumes endeared 
by association, personal marginalia, 
and cherished autographs. To this 


background add weekly, or as often as 
possible, new books in the several sec- 
tions which most interest you,—sci- 


ence, history, economics, travel, 
poetry, drama, fiction, these to be 
known as ephemera, and frequently 
passed on to the public library. Only 
in exceptional cases are books to be 
bought as decoration or furniture or 
from the superstition that a man’s 
culture is reflected and symbolized by 
the number of books he harbors. Oft- 
ener it reflects only his decorator’s. 
The humor of the rich man’s library, 





the contents of which he knows noth- 
ing of, is possibly equaled by that of 
the person of moderate means whose 
library is no longer a luxury but a con- 
ventional fetter. There were fore- 
runners of this theory even in days 
when books were scarce. Edward 
Fitzgerald owes his immortality to his 
keen passion for retaining only the 
concentration of things, his fastidious 
selection and pitiless condemnation, 
and his custom of tearing out of books 
leaves which he considered valueless, 
and of welding a dozen attenuated vol- 
umes into one. Carlyle supposed 
“there never was a man who had so 
much to do with books who owned so 
few,—I have never purchased a book 
which I could do without or which I 
did not mean to read through”; and 
in later time there was Henry James’s 
“fair chamber all beautified with omis- 
sions.” 

I repeat that this is all iconoclastic 
to the theory on which I grew up. 
Theories are commendable when they 
serve the occasion and rise on step- 
ping-stones of their dead selves. That 
is the law of life. Permanence is 
death. 

Then perhaps, when we are well 
initiated into this utilitarian attitude, 
along will come some New Thoughter 
to teach us the honor and joy of own- 
ing every book we handle, and of not 
depending for any mental pabulum 
upon the common stock of a public li- 
brary! 

—-LUCY ELLIOT KEELER 
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CLEVER reviewer, writing of 

“Colas Breugnon”, entitled his 
article, “Sparkling Burgundy”. Adopt- 
ing the same vein, I am tempted to 
head this notice of a different book, 
“Egyptian Deities”. This heading is 
not suggested solely by a desire to 
defy the illustrious femininities, both 
men and women, who would rob us of 
the few delights still left for him who 
is man enough not to need a nurse; 
it is suggested also as a counterpoise, 
a salutary commentary upon the pub- 
lication of praise so excessive as to in- 
jure the real appreciation of Adés and 
Josipovici’s excellent “Le Livre de 
Goha le Simple’. Mirbeau, who saw 
this novel in manuscript, spoke of it 
as nothing less than “une des plus 
grandioses manifestations de la pen- 
sée”! Can human thought have fallen 
so low? 

Adés and Josipovici are Egyp- 
tians; and they write of their own 
land, old Cairo. Their book is the 
story of a mental defective who passes 
from a vegetable existence to that of 
sentient and affective humanity. Dif- 
ferent things contribute to this de- 
velopment; but the greatest of these 
is the “eternal feminine”. The breadth 
of Goha’s experience leaves little to 
be desired. A statue of Isis, an affec- 
tionate slave Hawa, and Nour-el-Ein 
—the artful second wife of a savant— 
all help him along his way: not to 
speak of Nazli-Hamen, the unconsoled 
widow who most opportunely at the 
end of the book, seeing him pass naked 
before her window, offers him mar- 
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riage, wealth, and a position of es- 
teem. The effect upon the clouded 
brain of Goha is one of superposition 
and interpenetration; all his experi- 
ences stand along the course of his 
awakening consciousness “like villages 
along the bank of a growing stream”’. 
The authors have been very clever, 
and very human as well, in working 
out this idea; and they have been also 
deeply human in depicting the neces- 
sary accompaniment of affection, the 
capacity for pain. At a moment when, 
sensing at last the individuality of 
human life, Goha’s heart swells with 
tenderness for all men, even for those 
who have cruelly mocked him, the per- 
sons who have been kind to him are all 
pursued by an evil fate. A great, com- 
pelling revolt then arises within him; 
and there is blood on his hands, the 
blood of his own child, before he has 
suffered his way to an appreciation of 
the realities of life. 

“Goha” is, then, no ordinary book. 
I can hardly recommend it to the 
reader with a blue or Comstocking ap- 
proach to literature; but it will prove 
most interesting to others. It is well 
written—soberly, strongly, and with- 
out effort; and it presents a novelty 
in the type of the exotic novel: it sub- 
stitutes for the usual sporadic and 
generalizing glimpses of Moham- 
medan traits and habits, the continu- 
ous and steady observation of the 
growth of the chief characters. 


We have all, so it seems, been sadly 
mistaken! First, the Rider Haggard 
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we loved thirty years ago—he who 
Rode while Rudyard Kipled—is not 
sleeping: he is writing still in his 
best vein, though in a foreign tongue. 
Secondly—and here we rectify an 
error of centuries, an error as old as 
Plato—the mysterious, the dream- 
awakening isle of Atlantis was no 
imaginary land; what is more, it 
never was swallowed up by the sea! 
It exists today, isolated by the deserts 
of Africa and ruled over by the last 
descendant of Neptune and his beloved 
Clito, the enspelling Antinea. 

The discovery of this last, world- 
shaking truth has already cost one 
gallant French officer his life, and it 
will soon, no doubt, cause the death of 
another. Even now, he may already 


be standing in niche no. 55, one of that 
ring of mummified but radiant ador- 
ers in the great hall where, when their 
number has reached one hundred and 
twenty, they will gaze for all eternity 
upon the central image of her for 


whom they so willingly made the su- 
preme sacrifice. If you wish to learn 
about this isle, how one may reach it, 
the proofs of its existence, the treas- 
ures of its library (containing, if 
you please a complete copy of the 
“Critias”!), and the adventures of the 
one white man to break, temporarily, 
the fascination of Antinea, you must 
read Pierre Benoit’s “L’Atlantide”. 

Just one word of warning, however! 
Do not begin this book late at night. 
I assure you, on personal experience, 
that you will not put it down before 
reading every one of its three hundred 
and fifty excellently written pages. 
Primrose dawn was peeping when I 
crawled into bed. 


Labor and its problems are so ab- 
sorbing at the present moment that 
we welcome an authoritative book 
upon the subject, whether this book 


describes the conditions in our own or 
a foreign land. Pierre Hamp’s “Les 
Métiers blessés”, written by one who 
is already known for such works as 
“L’ Enquéte” and “Le Travail invin- 
cible” and who was for a time a gov- 
ermment inspector, gives interesting 
data and points of view upon this 
question as it exists in France. 

The French are faced with difficul- 
ties that are ours also; but these diffi- 
culties are modified by two things 
which either do not exist or exist only 
in an attenuated form, in the United 
States. The first is the upheaval cre- 
ated by the war, with the consequent 
loss of foreign markets, the over- 
crowding of the metallurgical trades 
and the growth—in unfavorable re- 
gions—of works which it was impos- 
sible to erect in the neighborhood of 
the raw materials, because of the Ger- 
man invasion of the Northeast. The 
second is a matter of tradition and na- 
tional taste; the French, a people of 
artists and artisans, are being forced 
to realize that commerce, industry, 
and factory methods are necessary to 
the nation that would hold its own in 
the modern world. It is true that cer- 
tain writers of strong radical tenden- 
cies, have proclaimed internationalism 
and free trade as the only salvation of 
France; under such conditions, they 
argue, the French workman, for in- 
stance, need not go counter to his 
aptitudes: he might continue to pro- 
duce highly finished handwork, leav- 
ing it to the workman of other nations 
to furnish society with those articles 
more economically produced by stand- 
ardization and the slave-driving meth- 
ods of the factory system. But this is 
not the view of Hamp. “Une nation 
se trouve aujourd’ hui en danger de 
défaite, non pas parce qu’elle ne sait 
pas se battre, mais parce qu’elle ne 
sait pas fabriquer,” he says; and else- 
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where: “Si l’usine puissante fait le 
pays riche et fort, l’esprit du penseur 
et de l’artiste a la sécurité, la dignité 
et, s’il faut, l’orgueil.” 

“Les Métiers blessés” is, therefore, 
a discussion of the methods by which 
France may take her place among the 
industrial nations of the world. In 
the broad field of national psychology, 
Hamp seeks to destroy the French- 
man’s feeling of the superiority of the 
artist, the professional man, and the 
office-holder over the business man 
and the traveling salesman. In the 
narrower field of industrial produc- 
tion, to which his book is more espe- 
cially devoted, he studies the reforms 
that might lead to a greater output. 
Hamp is familiar with the ideas cur- 
rent in other countries: he quotes our 
anti-loafing laws, for instance, and the 
kind of training given at the Bliss 
school; and whether he is aware of 
it or not, certain of his suggestions 
are in line with the Whitley report 
and with our Colorado plan. But he 
recognizes the folly of transplanting 
directly the methods of one country 
into another, and he bases his ideas 
primarily on an observation of French 
labor. He quotes, with statistics, the 
good or bad results—both as regards 
the material produced and the physical 
and emotional reaction of the work- 
men—of experiments made in various 
French works; and he sheds light 
upon the general temper of the French 
worker, not the least interesting data 
of his book being the hostile replies of 
individuals and brotherhoods to ar- 
ticles which he wrote in the socialist 
“L’Humanité”. The French unions, 
or at any rate the powerful Union des 
ouvriers mécaniciens de la Seine, evi- 
dently resent any attempt to force 
their problems into general, national 
discussion. 

Referring particularly to the French 


workman’s dislike of factory produc- 
tion, Hamp considers it the last phase 
of the struggle against machinery. 
More than his colleague in other lands, 
the workman of France has taken a 
delight in the production of his hands. 
But, says Hamp, “La recherche du 
bonheur au travail ne peut étre une 
entreprise libertaire en réaction contre 
les lois économiques.” If work in ac- 
cordance with these laws does not give 
happiness, let it at least, by a shorten- 
ing of hours and an increase in pay, 
supply comfort. The réle of machin- 
ery must be increased, not dimin- 
ished; thus will the worker ultimately 
attain a greater freedom. In the 
meantime, there are data to show the 
advisability of developing an intra- 
factory organization that will allow 
or, if necessary, compel a closer rela- 
tion between the workman and his 
wages on the one hand, and the ad- 
ministration and receipts of the com- 
pany for which he works, on the other. 


At a moment when our senate (with 
a small s) has given so humiliating an 
exhibition of insularity, it is with 
something akin to shame that one 
notes the interest of the French in 
America and the Americans. Novels, 
military works, magazine articles; 
studies, appreciations, descriptions 
without number (Colette Yver’s “Les 
Cousins riches”, Réquin’s “La Course 
de l’ Amérique 4 la Victoire”, “Grandes 
Minutes américaines” in the “Revue 
des Deux Mondes”, “Silhouettes améri- 
caines” in the “Nouvelle Revue”, 
etc.) all testify to an appreciation not 
only of the aid which we were able to 
give France, but also of the lessons to 
be learned from contact with the feel- 
ings and methods of a foreign civiliza- 
tion. Many of these praise the work 
of the American Red Cross,—the A. 
R. C. as it is designated by Roche- 
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brune (“La Croisade de I’A. R. C.”’); 
none is more gracious inits praise than 
Paul Junka’s “Notre Oncle d’Amér- 
ique”. The author tells of her visits to 
the storehouses, the cantines, the refuge 
for mothers and children, in Paris; 
she describes the work of medical 
groups associated with the A. R. C., 
one of her best chapters being that de- 
voted to the making of new faces for 
the horribly mutilated; and, in the 
course of these accounts, she points 
out the many different ways in which, 
from the sewing and knitting of 
women in this country to the adoption 
of 3,444 orphans by members of the 
A. E. F., our people gave both labor 
and money to the common cause. 
But that which is most delightful in 
“Notre Oncle d’Amérique” is the spirit 
in which it is written. It is Paul 


Junka’s evident intention to bring out 
the delicacy and tact which enabled 
the men and women engaged in this 


work (many of whom she mentions by 
name) to enter into the most intimate 
preoccupations of the French without 
hurting the sensibilities of an inde- 
pendent and self-respecting nation. 
She makes us proud of ourselves, and 
she makes the French realize the 
“sentiment soumis a une stricte dis- 
cipline”, the efficient, result-bringing 
affection which animated our efforts. 
She may be flattering us; but she 
writes with such grace and sincerity, 
and with so little “gush”, she dwells 
so pleasantly upon our sympathy for 
her country, that her book has indeed 
made her that which she desires to be, 
—‘un missionaire du souvenir”,—one 
who spreads abroad the memory of a 
worthy action, as beneficial to us who 
gave of our surplus as to the sorely 
pressed people who accepted our gifts 
with such becoming dignity. 

Henry Bordeaux’s recent election to 
the French Academy has revived in- 
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terest in the writings of his earlier 
career. “Une honnéte Femme”—orig- 
inally published in the “Figaro” and 
included in the same year (1903) in 
the volume entitled “L’Amour en 
Fuite”—now comes to us considerably 
improved. Unusually simple in plot, 
it is mainly a psychological study of 
the effect upon a weak husband of the 
self-possession and courage of a de- 
voted wife. Bordeaux’s style has 
changed since writing this novel and 
his revision has not succeeded in mak- 
ing it conform to his later manner. 
“Mme. Marolaz jouissait allégrement 
d’une réputation assez difficile 4 main- 
tenir en province, celle de posséder la 
plus mauvaise langue de la ville.” The 
tone of this passage and the levity 
with which Bordeaux describes the so- 
ciety of Annecy, its futile ambitions, 
its petty interests and its joy in gossip 
and scandal, do not represent the atti- 
tude of the novelist who came to feel 
the social responsibility of literary 
men. And there appears further, in 
this book, the evident desire to make 
a success of a serial story. The chap- 
ters end upon suspense; and the au- 
thor seems to cry: behold, I will now 
perform a trick for you! For, al- 
though the original subtitle does not 
appear on the cover as now issued, the 
working out of the plot reminds us 
constantly that this story was orig- 
inally called, “Une honnéte Femme ou 
le Silence est d’Or”. It is the enig- 
matic silence of Germaine that is the 
subject of the book: it so perplexes 
and tortures Paul that it becomes 
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stronger than all the allurements of 
the unscrupulous Berthe. 

We find here, it is true, certain 
ideas which I have already pointed 
out to readers of THE BOOKMAN as 
characteristic of Bordeaux’s best 
works. It is the church which keeps 
Germaine and Paul from an open rup- 
ture; and it is a tardy recognition of 
the beauty of family life that opens 
Paul’s eyes to the dignity and charm 


ET us suppose ourselves in the of- 

fice of a Specialist. A mental 
Specialist. “Who’s loony now?” you 
ask, very naturally. Well, he isn’t 
that kind of a mental Specialist, if 
you know what we mean. He is a 
Specialist who prescribes for people 
who have read not well but too wisely, 
and are suffering in consequence. 

We catch the Specialist murmuring 
something. There are, he seems to be 
saying, different kinds of literary food 
with differing values to the consumer. 
The particular consumer to whom he 
is talking is a very lowbrow sort of a 
reader indeed—that is, if we may 
draw an inference from his rather 
loud rejoinder, as follows: 

“Oh, sure, I un’erstand. There’s a 
book my wife bought tells all about it. 
I forget the name, but it’s bound in 
oilcloth. You c’n use the cover, some 
way, to divide a pie into ’xactly six 
pieces. 

“There are pro— pro— that’s it, 
proteins. And fats,or starch, or some- 
thing. Carb— yeh, carbohydrates. 
The idea was to take a little protein, 
take a little starch, and take a little 
carbohydrate. Too much of any one 
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of his wife: “Jamais il n’avait res- 
senti plus profondément la force des 
liens de la famille et leur supériorité 
sur toutes les autres passions de 
amour.” But “Une honnéte Femme” 
lacks the contact with real life of “Les 
Roquevillard” and “La Maison”; this 
requires characters more typical than 
Germaine, and a greater influence of 
material surroundings than that which 
determines the behavior of Paul. 


was bad. Too much protein made you 
nervous—wasn’t it? Too much starch 
made you low-spirited. And excess of 
carbohydrate made you a regular Jas- 
per Jazz. 

“Used to think there was absolutely 
nothing in that stuff. But lately, I’ve 
been feelin’ kind of queer. Tell you 
what, Doc, you might give me some- 
thing to fix me up. Been eating too 
much at the 89 cent counter, I guess. 
Hate to spend money, but if a few $2 
meals will set me straight, I guess I 
better afford ’em.” 

Whereupon the Specialist smiles be- 
nignly, as Specialists can, and sits him 
down and writes a Literary Prescrip- 
tion. This is it: 


BR 1 vol Charnwood’s “Abraham Lincoln” 
Tinct Wilkie Collins (‘‘Moonstone’’) 
Essence Amy Lowell's “Can Grande’s 

Castle” 
Pulverized De Morgan 


A month later (maybe) it is our 
privilege to overhear part of the pa- 
tient’s report to the Specialist. He is 
saying: 

“Gosh all hemlock! as Socrates said 
—his dying words, I’m told—but that 
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was some awful mixture you pre- 
scribed for me, Doc! If it hadn’t 
been for the Wilkie Collins in it, I’d 
have chucked it out the window after 
the first spoonful. However, I feel 
better now, so I suppose you'll take 
the credit. What’s that? You'll take 
the cash and let the credit go? Say, 
that’s a good one. I read that in a 
book o’ verse some one gave me as a 
Christmas present. Only decent poetry 
lever read. If there’d been any poetry 
in that prescription you gave me I 
wouldn’t be back here. Well, it’s 
worth $5 to know there’s such books 
in the world. Much obliged, but it’s 
me for some reading matter!” 

We may permit ourselves to be in- 
visibly present while a lady concludes 
her consultation with the Specialist. 

“I beg your pardon?” she is asking, 
quite perfunctorily, for she rushes on 
with: “Why, no, doctor, I really can’t 
say I ever heard of it. “The Dear Vis- 
itors’? “The Young V-i-s-i-t-e-r-s.’ By 
a 9-year-old! Isn’t it extrawnary how 
precocious children are these days! 
Yes, it’s simply extrawnary. Only a 
week or so ago my 14-year-old daugh- 
ter sent me from school some extracts 
from a book she has been writing. 
Fancy, a book! You cawn’t imagine 
the title she had given it, you cawn’t 
possibly. ‘The Journal of a Disap- 
pointed Woman’, by Barbara N. Re- 
bellion. A pen-name, you know. Of 
course I pooh-poohed it, but really it 
was not so awfully inferior to Marie 
Bash— Bash— yes, Bashkirtseff, if 
you know what I mean. I shouldn’t be 
the least surprised if she disobeyed 
me and offered it and some publisher 
took it. 

“Well, of course if you say I need it, 
I'll take this tonic. No, you needn’t 
write a prescription. I have a perfect 
memory. I'll just ask the book clerk 
for a copy of it.” 
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If we conceal a dictograph in the 
bookstore, it will probably record the 
following one-sided conversation on 
the lady’s arrival there: 

“Is this the book clerk? I want a 
tonic. ‘The Fair V-i-s-i-t-o-r-s’, by 
Sir James Barrie’s 9-year-old daugh- 
ter, Maisie. Isn’t it a coincidence— 
Sir James and Maisie and Henry 
James’s book, ‘What Maisie Knew’! 
I beg your pardon? Oh, it’s Daisy. 
You say it might well have been called 
‘What Daisy Knew’? I think it very 
doubtful I shall like it, so you might 
give me something new by Mrs. Whar- 
ton, if you have it. ‘In Morocco’? I 
don’t care about the binding. Oh, 
that’s the title. Well, I must say I 
don’t think writers should be allowed 
to select such ambiguous titles, if you 
grasp my meaning. Yes, you may 
wrap it with the other.” 

Returning for a last glimpse into 
the Specialist’s consultation room, we 
hear a third patient in a tragic utter- 
ance: 

“Bring on the pulmotor, Doc, and 
hitch my wagon to a star. I’m all in, 
down and out; you may cross my 
hands on my heart for me, as I hope 
to die and go to a place where there 
ain’t no ‘Six Best Cellars’, and a man 
can not only raise a thirst for Edgar 
Saltus but satisfy it on something 
stronger than 2.75 ‘Ludendorff’s Own 
Story’. When the gods go, the half- 
gods arrive; and von Tirpitz’s me- 
moirs aren’t a patch on good old 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer. 

“T’ve never been a well man since I 
read, marked and inwardly tried to di- 
gest May Sinclair’s ‘Mary Olivier: A 
Life’. Some volume, I’ll call it. I can 
see May going through the garret and 
picking up all kinds of stuff and smell- 
ing a million smells and saying to her- 
self, ‘This is the Life.’ And no one to 
guide.... You suggest a sea voyage?” 
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Evidently the Specialist does, for 
he hands the patient a slip of paper 
on which he has penciled: 


R “Mare Nostrum” 
Sig: As needed 


The patient glances at it, asks if he 
may use the Specialist’s telephone, re- 
ceives permission to do so and talks 
into the instrument as follows. Just 
this, and then we are done with our 
eavesdropping: 

“Hello, hello! Reserve a stateroom 
on the ‘Mare Nostrum’ sailing for 
Mediterranean ports. The name is 
John B. Reviewer. R-e-v-i-e-w-e-r, 


” 


yes. 
II 


We interview the Literary Special- 
ist. 

“That last case”, he assures us, “is 
the most desperate, and Mr. John B. 
Reviewer will be a lucky man if he 
comes all right again, ever. He has 
made the old, old mistake—forced to 


it, no doubt, by the nature of his oc- 
cupation—of trying to assimilate 
things for which his palate has no 


carefully established tolerance. Some 
people can eat cucumbers and raw fish 
for the first time and enjoy them. But 
not many. Some people can read Rus- 
sian writers like Saltykov and Solo- 
gub right off the bat—swallow them 
whole. The number, outside Russia, 
is few. 

“The affair of the book reviewer”, 
the Specialist adds musingly, “is 
poignant, as they say, but since he is, 
as they also say, rapidly becoming ex- 
tinct, like the Harlem goat and from 
the same cause, malnutrition, we can 
do little more than allude to him sadly. 
The book reporter is better off. 

“You see”, he says, in answer to our 
puzzled expression, “the difference be- 
tween the two is that between being 
the whale and being Jonah. The book 


reviewer was the whale. He ate the 
book alive and was sorry. The book 
reporter is Jonah. He descends into 
the book’s interior and comes out, safe 
and sound, exclaiming: ‘This is a 
whale of a book! Say, listen! I’m 
going to tell you the biggest fish story 
you ever heard!’ And he proceeds to 
put it all over Zane Grey’s latest work 
of non-fiction.” 

Much enlightened, we ask the Spe- 
cialist if the majority of his cases are 
not just ordinary readers. He nods 
pityingly and, apparently referring to 
the ordinary reader, quotes that fa- 
mous line of Horace, as translated by 
Millard Fillmore Adams, “Eheu, the 
poor boob!” The ordinary reader, he 
gives us to understand, has an ap- 
parently incurable faith in the book— 
any book—as a comestible and nutri- 
tious object. A delusion with sadden- 
ing consequences which he has under- 
taken to treat as well as he can. But 
there is the greatest need, he declares, 
for the formation of a literary diet 
squad to conduct detailed experiments. 
Let the ease of assimilation and the 
nutritive qualities of all varieties of 
reading matter be determined, once 
and for all.... Our Specialist re- 
marks that the idea of a literary diet 
squad is by no means original with 
him. Not new at all, no. If we wish 
to trace it to its earliest source we 
had better scrutinize the “Collected 
Works” of Gelett Burgess or run 
through the Uniform Edition of Oliver 
Herford. Perhaps—he cannot be sure 
—Don Marquis hints at it in his 
“Prefaces”’. 

We ask him to tell us more on the 
subject, and he says he will write a 
little article for us. The following 
striking utterancesare excerpted from 
the article, and we offer them without 
comment for the consideration of 
thoughtful sufferers everywhere. 
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“You’ve met the man who, at the 
sight of food, cannot refrain from eat- 
ing? Thousands of readers are like 
that. Some of the saddest cases of 
dysanagnosis are the result. ‘He who 
runs may read,’ you say? Far better, 
often, if he who may read were to run. 

“The first-aid treatment for the suf- 
ferer from dysanagnosis (or reading- 
upset) is not as well-known as it 
should be. On the walls of every li- 
brary in the country the following few 
and simple safety rules should be con- 
spicuously posted: 

“1. Take the book away from the 
victim. Do this as roughly as possi- 
ble, first blindfolding him if neces- 
sary. 

“2. If the victim is standing, make 
him sit down. If he is sitting, make 
him rise and walk about briskly. In 
any event, restore both the victim and 
the book to circulation. 


“3. Administer the proper antidote 
at once and liberally by reading it rap- 
idly out loud. For example, if the 
victim has been made ill by ‘Hedda 
Gabler’, pull down Shakespeare from 


the emergency shelf. Do not delay. 
Smash the glass and turn the handle. 
Do not become confused and going to 
the telephone tell Central: ‘I want to 
report a policeman. I want a fire,’ 
&c., &c. When the proper antidote is 
not immediately available, whip up 
the whites of two eggs and resort to 
artificial respiration if all other means 
fail, as almost invariably happens. 
“These, I should say, are the funda- 
mental things to do or guard against 
doing, as the case may be. But it 
must be obvious that such crude meas- 
ures have little in them that is scien- 
tific, and so, inexpressibly reassuring. 
What we imperatively need is not 
measures purely remedial and de- 
cidedly heroic, but a program that is 


both constructive and preventive. And 
now I come to the literary diet squad. 

“A large number of varied persons 
must, from the outset, compose it and 
be the subjects of our experimenta- 
tion. 

“Every type of book must be tested 
on every type of reader in a series of 
thousands of carefully watched tests. 

“The object of these tests must be 
to determine the presence or absence 
of thought-grams and emotion-watts, 
and the response to them in readers. 

“Let us be precise. Let us define 
our terms before we begin juggling 
them around. 

“A thought-gram is that impulse 
received in reading a book which, if 
converted into muscular action, would 
lift one gram one centimeter in one 
second. 

“An emotion-watt is that energiza- 
tion received in reading a book which, 
if converted into muscular action, 
would generate one tear of a cubic 
centimeter size and a _ milligram 
weight in one second. 

“Now let us take a healthy, normal 
young man of twenty-one, with no in- 
tellectual taint in his ancestry, and 
seat him in a chair. A Morris chair. 
We will hand him a copy of Bergson’s 
‘Creative Evolution’ opened at the 
first page. We will piace a _ ther- 
mometer in his mouth and record his 
temperature at five-minute intervals. 
We will test his knee jerks. A deli- 
cate apparatus under his feet will reg- 
ister his impulse to rise and trans- 
late into muscular action the thought- 
grams liberated by his reading. 

“With our hand on his pulse we 
shall have taken the last precaution. 

“The experiment should not last 
longer than a half-hour at a time, but 
should continue for some days. When 
it is finished we are ready to make 
graphs. The uppermost line is the 
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young man’s temperature, the line be- 
low is his foot-pressures, the bottom 
line is his pulse. If he laughed or 
cried the fact may be noted in the 
margin. A mean of these three lines, 
as modified by his knee jerks and his 
temper, will give us our result. 

“But he is only one subject. We 
must have dozens of subjects. A mass 
of data will soon begin to accumulate, 
and fifty years from now we shall be 
able to recommend Bergson’s book 
with confidence to be read by such- 
and-such a person at such-and-such an 
age with the maximum benefit—or 
minimum harm, perhaps.... People 
will use libraries as they now use min- 
eral springs and books will be sold by 
prescription only. There’s a fortune 
in it. 

“Emotion-watts require a similar 
technique. It may be argued that not 
every book moves to tears. This is a 
misconception. Not every book, it is 


true, liberates tears. Often the tears 


are merely generated and remain un- 
uttered, as it were. Suppressed tears 
are exceedingly common but their pres- 
ence can always be detected by asking 
irrelevant questions. A little psycho- 
analysis will disclose the truth. Often 
the subject will confess, shamedly: ‘I 
wanted to cry, but was deterred by the 
hope of a happy ending.’ Here the ac- 
curacy of the whole study has been 
vitiated and the results must be dis- 
carded entirely. 

“Dry and tedious groundwork, I ad- 
mit, but absolutely indispensable if we 
are to have a safe foundation upon 
which to calculate the balanced ration 
for readers of all sorts in all circum- 
stances and at all periods of life. 

“What, you may ask, is a ‘balanced 
ration’, exactly? I can answer in a 
nutshell. It is one of those things 
that everybody has heard of but no- 
body knows anything about. 
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“In physical alimentation, it is that 
selection of foods which will supply 
the body with the elements the body 
needs in precisely the right propor- 
tions. In mental alimentation it will 
be that selection of reading which will 
supply the mind, nerves, and disposi- 
tion with what they need in the right 
proportions. 

“At present, in the way of reading, 
all is empirical when it is not chi- 
merical. You walk into a bookshop 
and look about vaguely. The sales- 
person cannot help you. You really 
require ‘The Friendly Arctic’ and you 
get ‘The Abolishing of Death’. In 
the condition you are in, mentally, the 
thought that there is no longer death 
to bring you release is highly injuri- 
ous. You are laid low, and yet you 
know you will not succeed in dying 
but are like Mahomet’s coffin. You 
wonder peevishly why, in view of the 
facts, Mahomet should have thought a 
coffin necessary. If one is not to die, 
a coffin seems a useless luxury; yet 
some people have them around—order 
them and have them charged, and a 
very bad habit, too. 

“Again: you are going to Florida 
and some one has told you to buy a 
mystery story by Isabel Ostrander 
called ‘Ashes to Ashes’. So you seek 
out a book counter and ask for ‘Dust 
to Dust’. They wrap up the parcel 
and you undo it on the train and find 
‘The Gibson Upright’, by Tarkington- 
Wilson, the volume selected for you by 
a scientifically (in his own mind) 
trained bookseller who read your 
countenance like an open—like an 
open agreement, openly arrived at. 
Reaching Jacksonville and consenting 
to receive the newspaper men for a 
moment, you refer to the book: ‘I was 
transported as I turned the pages.’ 
(This is immediately sent out by the 
Consolidated Press). But whether 
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transported with rage or by the Sea- 
Board Air Line you leave to inference. 
Your carefully prepared statement to 
the press does not say you read the 
book. Sweet are the uses of am- 
biguity. 

“A possible danger suggests itself. 
With reading accurately selected and 
prescribed after correct diagnoses, a 
few persons will still resort to all sorts 
of concealments and ruses to gain the 
books they want but which are bad for 
them. Like drug addicts. Great pa- 
tience is going to be essential in deal- 
ing with such cases, and I would not 
counsel harsh methods: Horatio Alger 
in small doses may be permitted to 
young boys until the curative effect of 
Ralph Henry Barbour is firmly estab- 
lished. Though, of course, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how a youth can be 
so depraved in his tastes as long to 
prefer tales of ragged newsboys to 
well-tailored narratives of manly 


young lads who captain the rugby 


teams at St. Hotaling’s Academy. 

“In the rush of modern civilized life 
our intellectual and emotional facul- 
ties have suffered even as our diges- 
tions. We cannot sing the old songs, 
read the old books or eat the old meals. 
Locke’s essay on the human under- 
standing and the old-fashioned dream- 
book are equally beyond our enfeebled 
powers of assimilation. We have to 
depend upon homeopathic doses of 
‘Power of Will’ and Sigmund Freud. 

“Already we hear the cry ‘No 
brains! No brains!’ but those whe 
have none continue to exist in the 
world and often seem not one whit less 
happy than those who have. 

“The possession of brains carries 
with it, indeed, a serious responsibil- 
ity, inferior only to the heavy respon- 
sibility imposed by the possession of 
great wealth. And the problem con- 
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fronting the owner of great brain- 
power is immensely more difficult than 
that facing the owner of great riches. 
Andrew Carnegie could give away 
$350,000,000 and keep only about $30,- 
000,000; but who can give away an 
ounce of intellect or emotional recep- 
tivity, eugenically or otherwise? 

“It is to meet such formidable diffi- 
culties as these that we need the bal- 
anced ration for readers—as a starter, 
anyway.” 


IV 


So much for our friend, the Liter- 
ary Specialist. Dare we permit our- 
selves a further contemplation of the 
situation he describes so vividly? 

This is, by Declaration, a free coun- 
try. The equality of man has been 
proclaimed in our midst. As every 
one knows, proclaiming a thing makes 
it an Ipso Facto instead of a Status 
Quo Ante. The legal maxim runs: 
Ipso Facto Status Quo Ante Quod 
Erat Desperandum—That Which Was 
tobe Despaired Of (or Demonstrated) 
Has Become a Fact. Yet a serious 
cause of inequality remains. 

The uneven natural endowments of 
our people are intensified, often to an 
unbearable extent, by haphazard read- 
ing. Instead of chewing the cud of 
a common thought, instead of feeling 
the thrill of a common purpose, we 
rush around wildly, each for himself. 

What will the harvest be? Intel- 
lectual revolution. Let us face the 
dire consequence boldly. The adher- 
ents of Harold Bell Wright and the 
followers of May Sinclair will arm 
themselves and wordshed will follow. 
The Library of Congress will suffer 
the fate of that at Alexandria and the 
Proletariat will put it all over the 
Prolegomena. 

That will be a black day for the In- 
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dustrious Readers of the World. Let 
us take warning in time. Let us cease, 
fellow countrymen, to read at random, 
the devil taking the hindermost. Let 
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us call on science to help us, yet once 
again, to save ourselves from our- 
selves (or each other) by making the 
world safe for anagnocracy. 


CRITICS AND CREATORS OF THE THEATRE 
BY LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


the standing question: “What 
is the matter with the American 
theatre?” a person given to unscrupu- 
lous verbal short-cuts might well 
reply: “David Belasco and Brander 
Matthews.” Taxed with the ruthless 
implications of his remark, such a 
person might easily answer that he 
was inaccessible neither to the superb 
skill of Mr. Belasco as a decorative 
craftsman of the stage nor, assuredly, 
to the wit, charm, urbanity, and learn- 
ing which Professor Matthews has 
never failed to command. But he 
would still insist that Professor Mat- 
thews’s theory of the theatre and Mr. 
Belasco’s practice of that theory are 
necessarily fatal, from the outset, to 
any improvement of the condition of 
the drama in this country. 

Briefly stated, the theory in ques- 
tion is this: the drama is, in its es- 
sence, not a branch of literature at 
all, but a form of tribal entertainment 
and tribal self-expression that arises 
within the mechanism of the theatre 
through a collaboration of author, 
actor, manager, and audience. Char- 
acterization, convincing or beautiful 
dialogue, philosophic implication— 
these are all secondary and strictly ac- 
cidental. They may help a play to 
survive; its immediate success is 
wholly independent of them. But im- 
mediate success is the proper aim of 
the contemporary playwright, as it 


was the aim of Shakespeare and Mo- 
liére. Now this theory which Pro- 
fessor Matthews drives home once 
more in “The Principles of Playmak- 
ing’, and which Mr. Belasco serenely 
regards as final in “The Theatre 
Through its Stage Door”, is founded 
upon, I should say, two thoroughly 
false historical analogies. It is true 
that the theatre derives its origin 
from a non-literary tribal ceremony. 
But so does poetry. The most primi- 
tive poet who differentiated himself 
from the tribal mass, did so merely as 
its voice. He was a mere precentor, 
not a free personality seeking to lead, 
to guide, to impress himself upon the 
mass and draw it to the heights of his 
personal vision! But surely Professor 
Matthews would not therefore insist 
that Shelley’s “Adonais” was, in its 
own time and land, a failure because 
it did not commend itself at once as a 
communal chant. The character of 
the dramatist has undergone the same 
transformation from a tribal voice to 
a free personality. He speaks no 
longer only for but primarily to his 
fellows. 

It is likewise true that Shakespeare 
was an immediately successful play- 
wright. But he wrote for a very small 
and thoroughly homogeneous audi- 
ence with whom he could honestly 
feign, at least, to be spiritually and in- 
tellectually at one. Today we have, in 
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each centre of civilization, many audi- 
ences whose intellectual stratification 
is of the most troubling complexity. 
There are the millions who read Har- 
old Bell Wright, the hundreds of thou- 
sands who read Robert Chambers, the 
thousands who prefer Galsworthy and 
Somerset Maugham. Hence if imme- 
diate success is the playwright’s aim 
and if such success means, as unhap- 
pily it does today, a season’s run in 
New York, it follows that the contem- 
porary American dramatist can and, 
according to Professor Matthews 
should, appeal to no stratum higher 
than that of the hundreds of thou- 
sands. It follows also that Willard 
Mack is the perfect dramatist. And 
finally it follows that a young Ameri- 
can Ibsen or Hauptmann, were such 
an one to be born among us, should 
abandon his own notions of drama- 
turgic and intellectual veracity and go 
again and again, as Professor Mat- 
thews literally counsels, “to see the 
successful plays of the season” in 
order to observe, Heaven help us, how 
Messrs. Samuel Shipman and Willard 
Mack and Roi Cooper Magrue come by 
their box-office receipts! 

The truth is, of course, that every 
master in the modern theatre—the 
single example of Ibsen will suffice— 
has, while adhering to the very few 
fundamental conventions of the stage, 
written to satisfy his own artistic and 
intellectual honor and has slowly cre- 
ated or, at least, gathered the audi- 
ence that was ready to rise to the 
height of his vision and his argument. 
Mr. Belasco does not, of course, desire 
to interpret great plays written in 
such a spirit. He desires, as he makes 
abundantly clear, to drape the scaf- 
foldings built by some willing hench- 
man. But it has long been a source 
of regret to the many who, as pupils 
or friends, have felt the influence of 





Professor Matthews’s personal charm 
and great learning, that he has con- 
stantly lent the authority of his voice 
to a theory of the theatre that is dis- 
astrous to all progress, supported by 
nothing but brittle analogies, and re- 
futed by every phenomenon in the 
dramatic history of the living present. 

Gordon Craig regards the theatre 
from an entirely different angle. But 
he too has his vision fixed upon the 
theatre alone—not upon the drama 
which it is the function of the theatre 
to produce and interpret. He dreams 
of a durable theatre, of a temple that 
is to be the home of a vast and uni- 
versal ritual acted by marionettes. No 
doubt his imagination is filled with 
beautiful and noble forms and colors, 
—for there can be no doubt of his 
ability as a graphic and plastic artist, 
—but his mind, the intellectual part 
of him, is filled with confusion and 
amiable but empty fancies. Like many 
romantics in all periods he considers 
the present vulgar and shocking, and 
desires to return in art and life to a 
purely mythical past which he has 
built up in the image of his own fa- 
vorite dreams. It may be that in 
order to improve the theatre we must 
first destroy it. But we shall surely 
not erect in its place a temple in which 
to perform the sacred rites of an un- 
discovered and undiscoverable mysti- 
cism. 

Beset on the one hand by Professor 
Matthews and on the other by Gordon 
Craig, it is no wonder that a really 
sane critic of the theatre is driven 
into an impatient sharpness of speech. 
But George Jean Nathan’s critical 
manner in “Comedians All” is not 
quite so fine as his use of it. One 
often feels that he would be more 
trenchant if he were less exuberant, 
and even more vigorous if less ex- 
plicit. Concerning the substance of 
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his criticism there can, however, be 
no doubt. He has a wide and exact 
and ever ready knowledge of the mod- 
ern theatre, and a mind that will en- 
dure no sham and be put off with no 
falseness however speciously arrayed. 
Nor is he, as a common opinion will 
have it, prevalently negative in inten- 
tion. He cannot give us good criti- 
cism and good plays too. The theatre 
is as he finds it. But his cordial sup- 
port has been given to every man and 
to every movement—his pages on 
Arthur Hopkins with their discrimi- 
nating veracity are a case in point— 
that held the promise of a saner and a 
freer art. His work is sanative and 
bracing, an antidote to the delusions 
and the oversoftness of our actual 
drama, a certain herald of the better 
and the stronger things to come. 


II 
The spectacle of an eminent comic 
dramatist widely heard and read but 
in the deeper 


grudgingly accepted 
sense by his contemporaries, is not a 


novel one. Large sections of Attic 
society probably detested Aristoph- 
anes; neither the courtiers nor the 
bluestockings nor the doctors of his 
time could have loved Moliére. The 
function of the art of comedy makes 
its practice troublesome and joyless 
enough. For that function is to cleave 
to the difference between appearance 
and reality, to castigate the shams, 
the false emotional posturing, the self- 
deceit to which men are given in all 
ages, and to confront them with the 
blinding realities of themselves and of 
their world. Well, people will deny 
the charges and scurry back into their 
favorite delusions, tax the great comic 
writer with falseness and frivolousness 
and malice, next with a lack of pa- 
triotism, and finally with the stale old 
cry of revolution. That they do so 
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shows that his thrusts have hit the 
mark, and Mr. Shaw needs no critic to 
tell him that he must resign himself 
to share the fate, as he shares the 
character, of Lucian and Rabelais, of 
Swift and Heine. 

It has been said that the contents of 
“Heartbreak House” are inferior to 
those of Shaw’s earlier volumes. But 
it is necessary to distinguish, in all 
such criticisms, quite sharply and 
scrupulously between the objective 
judgments and the protective gestures 
of those who feel their minds stripped 
bare in the harsh and tonic weather 
of Bernard Shaw’s art and thought. 
What is obviously true, on the more 
literary side, is that the play which 
gives its title to the volume is 
more symbolical in method than his 
earlier plays. In this change he fol- 
lows what has come to seem the in- 
evitable development of every modern 
dramatist of the first rank. Ibsen, 
Strindberg, and Hauptmann all sought 
to broaden and deepen the substance 
of their thought, as the years went on, 
by an increasingly symbolical presen- 
tation. In this play Shaw is as 
searching and as profound and as vital 
as his best work, and yet softer and 
mellower and more imaginative. And 
for those that seek the joyous satirist 
who can project his cleaving criticism 
of human society and of the human 
mind in broadly popular forms, Shaw 
has added to his major play a group 
of brilliant one-act farces, of which 
the best and keenest and most memor- 
able are “O’Flaherty, V. C.” and “The 
Bolshevik Empress”. 

It is a very curious experience to 
turn from Bernard Shaw to Jacinto 
Benavente. Both are satirists. But 
Benavente’s satire is all implicit and 
is not guided—nor is this a reproach 
—by any central or controlling 
thought. He is far more hopeless 
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than Shaw and has, upon the whole, a 
far lower opinion of human nature. 
He has passed the point where he con- 
siders protest anything but futile. 
He contents himself with a quiet, 
exact, biting dramatic record of the 
sayings and doings of his Spanish 
contemporaries. The texture of his 
art is probably far finer and subtler 
than we are permitted to perceive, be- 
cause the English of the translations 
is quite set and stodgy and devoid of 
any inner modulation. What is clear, 
however, is that the author of 
“Princess Bébé”, and still more of 
“The Governor’s Wife” and of “Au- 
tumnal Roses” has that chill and 
weary aridity of soul which is found 
primarily in the purely Latin coun- 
tries and is totally different from 
either the extremest naturalism or 
pessimism of the North European. 
The latter is always, even in his 
darkest moods, uttering if only by im- 
plication a cry for more light and free- 
dom and beauty. Galsworthy wrote 
“Strife” and Hauptmann wrote “The 
Weavers” because they loved justice. 
Even Flaubert, a Frenchman of the 
Norman north, wrote so cruelly of ro- 
mantic falsehood because he loved ve- 
racity. Benavente writes with a hard 
disillusion, a sapless inner irony that 
will always keep him, despite his ob- 
viously immense ability, a little alien 
and remote and strange. 

Miss Mayorga’s “Representative 
One-Act Plays by American Authors” 
is an admirably useful and interesting 
volume. Despite certain omissions, 
due probably to no fault of the edi- 
tor’s,—the name one misses primarily 
is that of Thedore Dreiser,—the book 
does give a very full view of a move- 
ment of considerable importance in 
the American theatre. For these plays 
were nearly all written for the small, 
experimental, non-commercial stages 
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that have made, upon the whole, so in- 
teresting and encouraging a contribu- 
tion to the life of our drama during 
recent years. The plays here gath- 
ered make it possible at last to give 
chapter and verse for the fundamental 
and necessary criticism to which the 
plays of the Little Theatres have so 
constantly been open. These plays, 
whether naturalistic or idealistic in 
mere method, have so often been 
anemic. They have so often lacked 
the sense of inner life, of concrete ex- 
perience. They have been too pre- 
dominantly clever, ingenious, fantas- 
tic. One missed the conviction that 
the authors had really been there! 
Thus arose an unhappy impression of 
large gestures and inner triviality, an 
impression now confirmed from the 
printed page by Mr. Mackaye’s “Sam 
Average”, Miss Alice Gerstenberg’s 
“Beyond”, and practically all the semi- 
poetic and wholly fantastic pieces 
which are always graceful but always 
empty. The note of strained senti- 
ment, more akin to that of the popu- 
lar stage, is also here and is heard 
especially in Miss Jeannette Marks’s 
“The Merry, Merry Cuckoo”, and Mrs. 
Mary Aldis’s “Mrs. Pat and the Law”. 
And that note is also, of course, a sign 
of an insufficient saturation with the 
realities of one’s subject. The plays 
that stand out, then, are first, certain 
cool little satiric exercises like “Sup- 
pressed Desires” by George Cram 
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Cook and Susan Glaspell, and “A 
Question of Morality” by Percival 
Wilde; and, above all, those very few 
plays in which the authors have, with 
complete sincerity and fullness, identi- 
fied their inner experience with that 
of their characters. Of the latter kind 
kind, there are but three: Eugene 
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O’Neill’s “In the Zone”, a massive epi- 
sode in the lives of rude and homeless 
men, Rita Wellman’s “Funiculi, Funi- 
cula”, a fine study in fundamental and 
conflicting passions, and Bosworth 
Crocker’s “The Last Straw”, a poign- 
ant one-act tragedy of humble souls, 
spare, inevitable and complete. 


BALLADE OF A SECOND-HAND BOOK SHOP 
BY ARCHIE AUSTIN COATES 


OOKS, old books in an endless rout, 
Forgotten men in a dusty line, 
Covers of canvas, faded out, 
Buckram, calf, and levantine; 
Old books, as rich as musty wine 
Silently stand in a frowsy row; 
Brief sojourners in this shrine— 


Where do they come from? 


Where do they go? 


“Pepys” in paper; “The Land of Doubt”; 
“Camille”; “Lazarre”’; and “Frankenstein” ; 
“Sunday Sermons”; “Tales of a Scout”; 

And “Journeys on the Lower Rhine”; 
“Fires of the Faith’; “Rules for the Sine”; 
“Fables that every Child should Know”; 
“Poems and Songs to Columbine” ; 


Where do they come from? 


Where do they go? 


Oh the cronies of baccalaureate gout! 
Companions of the outcast vine! 

Where are ye now—the idlers flout 

Your wisdom. Aye, ye must resign 
Yourselves to worms, that they may dine. 
Books too must join the onward flow 

Of Time and Custom’s slow decline. ... 


Where do they come from? 


Where do they go? 


ENVOY 


Ah, dust is now the Palatine, 
And empty song is Persia’s show, 
And Shaw is passé as Antonine.... 


Where do they come from? 


Where do they go? 
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WITH MALICE TOWARD NONE 


NEW YORK, January, 1920. 

FRIEND of mine (and aside from 

this error a very fine friend he 
is, too) not long ago published a book 
which he declared, in his Preface, 
should be read in bed. He insisted, to 
such an extent was he the victim of a 
remarkable and pernicious fallacy 
which I find here and there, that this 
book could not otherwise be properly 
enjoyed. 

Now the difficulty about this par- 
ticular book, that is, the circumstance 
wherein my friend has got me in a po- 
sition where it is not so easy for me 
to overturn him all at once, is this: 
one, not knowing any better, might 
take the author’s advice, and find 
pleasure reading the book in bed, not 
being aware that this simply was be- 
cause here was a book that one would 
find pleasure in reading anywhere. 
But because you have got hold of a 
book which it is possible to enjoy 
reading in the wrong way, it naturally 
follows (does it not?) that you’d en- 
joy it much more reading it in the 
right way. That, I should say, was 
simple and logical enough. 

I know, I know! I’m coming to 
that: there are plenty of other people 
who have this ridiculous reading-in- 
bed idea. There, for instance, is Rich- 
ard Le Gallienne. I had a letter from 
him awhile ago, in which he remarked 
that it was his practice to do most of 
his reading in bed. Then I had a 
letter recently from Meredith Nichol- 
son, in which there was some such ab- 
surd phrase as “going to bed and 
reading until the cock crows”. Also 
I one time read an essay, a very pleas- 


ant essay outside the mistaken notion 
of its main theme, by Michael Mona- 
han, which was largely about the 
pleasure of reading in bed. Spoke of 
the delights of being tucked in, with 
what satisfaction you got the light 
just right, and all that. 

It must, of course, be acknowledged 
that all these gentlemen are, if per- 
verse in their method, persons of some 
reading. However, a fact such as that, 
an accident as you might say, cannot 
be permitted to upset the course of 
a profound argument. Why! as to 
that, a suspicion just occurs to me 
that maybe someone could dig up 
Lamb, Hazlitt, Mark Twain, Cole- 
ridge, Leigh Hunt, Cowper (perhaps 
all of them, and more) to the effect 
that it is pleasant to read in bed. 
Didn’t Thackeray have some nonsense 
about “bedside books’? I haven’t 
time to refute each of these persons 
separately. It is sufficient, I take it, 
to roll into one point of attack all this 
bed-reading heresy, from whatever 
quarters it comes, and put an end to 
that. 

Understand me; I have no com- 
plaint against the reading in bed of 
persons confined there through phys- 
ical disability. The world war, which 
brought more people to bed for in- 
definite periods than any other matter 
since time began, thereby probably got 
more souls into the way of reading 
than seventeen times several hundred 
schools ever did. All of them, how- 
ever, would find that they were much 
better off in the matter of reading 
when they had got out of bed. What 
I say is that, in a manner of speaking, 
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there is no use in taking the air in a 
wheel-chair if you can take it on 
horseback. Why do a thing in a half- 
way fashion when you can go to it 
right? 

Another thing. There are people 
(I’ve seen them at it) who read on 
porches. Sometimes in swings, rock- 
ing to and fro. Even in hammocks, 
slung above the ground from trees. 
On trains, too. I have (with my own 
ears) heard people say that they would 
“take a book” and go out into the 
park, or into the woods, or out in a 
boat, or up on the mountain, or by the 
sea, Or any conceivable place except 
where one should go to read. 

All of these ways of reading are 
worse, if anything can be worse than 
that, than reading in bed. Because in 
bed you do, at least, have your mind 
sandwiched withindoors. You do not 
feel the surge and rumble of the 
world—the sound and movement of 
the things of which literature is 
made; but any contact with which (at 
the moment of reading) is destructive 
to the illusion which it is the province 
of literature to create. 

For literature (reading it, I mean) 
is, in this, like love: richest are the 
returns to that one whose passion is 
most complete in its surrender. And 
a man lapping his frame in soft in- 
dolence, though he have a book in his 
hand, is indulging in sensuous phys- 
ical pleasure at least equally with in- 
tellectual receptivity or zsthetic ap- 
preciation. No. Reading should not 
be taken as an opiate. 

The way to read, then—but, a mo- 
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ment more; a couple of other points 
are to be cleared up. There is much 
babble of slippers and dressing-gowns, 
easy chairs and “soft lights” in con- 
nection with the comments about the 
pleasures, the “delights” as I believe 
some people say, of reading. 

What is wanted to know the relish 
to be got from reading is, first (of 
course), an uncommon book. And by 
that term is meant merely one uncom- 
monly suited to the spirit of the 
reader. (The only perfect definition, 
that, of a “good book”.) Some people 
still read Stevenson. Well, there’s no 
great harm in that. Providing you 
read him (or anybody else )as fol- 
lows: 

You should read as you should die— 
with your boots on. You take a 
wooden chair, without arms, such 
(this is the best) as is commonly 
called a “kitchen chair’. It has a 
good, hard seat. You sit upright in 
this, crossing and recrossing your 
legs as they tire. Nearby you isa good, 
strong light, one with a tonic effect, a 
light that keeps your eyes wide open. 
You sit facing a dull, blank wall. No 
pictures or other ornaments or decora- 
tions should be on this wall, as, in case 
such things are there, and you happen 
to raise your eyes for an instant, in 
ecstasy or in thought, your vision 
lights upon one of these things; and 
the heart which you have given your 
author is, certainly in some measure, 
alienated from him. Maybe, indeed, 
you go back to him almost at once. 
But the harm has been done—you 
have not read with supreme abandon. 

MURRAY HILL 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE PLUGS 
BY GEORGE H. SARGENT 


EALERS in second-hand books, 

collectors, librarians, and book 
auctioneers are alike interested in the 
puzzling problem of “the plugs”. 
Probably to the last-named class the 
interest is not as great as to the 
others, for the simple reason that gen- 
erally speaking they have washed 
their hands of it. So far as lies in 
their power, they will have noth- 
ing more to do with the “plugs”, but 
the other classes cannot escape so 
easily. The collector has only an in- 
cidental interest in it, because in a 
large measure he can refrain from 
buying “plugs”, but to the librarian 
the problem is a very real and press- 
ing one, and the dealer in old books 
has it always with him. 

“Plug” as used by the bookseller, 
has no exact definition, but broadly 
speaking it may be applied to those 
books, of which there are uncounted 
millions, which are of no salable value. 
The Boston book-auction firm of C. F. 
Libbie and Company, which after 
forty-one years of successful business 
has retired from the field, has for the 
past few seasons dealt largely in plugs, 
with the result that there was no par- 
ticular profit to the original owner, 
the vender or the purchaser. It is 
an axiom in the book-auction business 
that it does not pay to catalogue a 
book which sells for less than a dollar, 
yet the Libbie catalogue abounded in 
sales of old libraries in which there 
were hundreds of items sold which 
would not pay for the cost of cata- 
loguing. Libbie has given it up, and 


the New York and Philadelphia 
houses do not make a practice of cata- 
loguing these items separately, either 
classifying them and selling them in 
lots or under the head of “Miscel- 
laneous books, 100” or ‘“Miscellane- 
ous books, a parcel”, after the English 
method. The books thus sold go at 
low prices, as indeed they should, but 
the cost of cataloguing is thereby re- 
duced to a minimum, and there may be 
a few cents per volume left for the 
owner of the material thus dispersed. 
The purchaser is likely to find, along 
with the one book that he desires, a 
dozen he does not want, and he is left 
with the problem of their disposal; 
for they occupy shelf room, and de- 
spite the confident assertions of the 
astronomers, there is a limit to space 
—in the general book buyer’s library. 

The recent sale of the library of 
Evert Jansen Wendell furnished a 
melancholy example of the difficulty 
of disposing of plugs to advantage. 
Instead of criticism, one should have 
only feelings of pity for the cata- 
loguer. The amount ef undesirable 
material dumped on the market and 
the astounding quantity of duplicates 
in the sale, not only forced the con- 
clusion that Mr. Wendell was rather a 
bibliotaph than a collector, but it 
placed the auctioneers and the pur- 
chasers in an embarrassing position. 
The dealer who loaded up with sixty 
copies of some cheap dramatic work of 
which there was a possibility of sell- 
ing not more than half a dozen, neces- 
sarily was precluded from making any 
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such liberal bid as he would had there 
been but one copy to be contended for; 
and the auctioneer had to be content 
with seeing record low prices made 
on many items which he had previ- 
ously sold for good figures. And the 
worst of it is that this literature still 
remains in the world, to bother the 
future dealers and collectors. 

To the librarian the problem of dis- 
posing of the plugs is a serious one. 
To him come, through donations and 
bequests of well-meaning people, hun- 
dreds, if not thousands of these vol- 
umes in the course of a year. Nowa- 
days most large libraries are some- 
what particular about accepting gifts 
with restrictions, but they generally 
cannot refuse to accept whole libraries 
in which there is a certain proportion 
of undesirable and undesired books. 
Mr. Wendell was thoughtful enough, 
in leaving his library to Harvard, his 
beloved alma mater, to rid her of the 
problem by placing the disposal of the 
undesired items in the hands of an old 
friend, passing along the burden. But 
most beneficiaries of libraries are not 
thus thoughtful, and so every library 
accumulates thousands of volumes 
which heretofore have been sent to 
auction sales, to be dispersed for what 
they might bring. Now that the auc- 
tion houses have discovered that such 
items are not worth anything they de- 
cline the transaction, and the libraries 
seem to have no recourse left except 
the paper-mill. ‘Even this resource 
carries a hardship, as the paper manu- 
facturers refuse to accept the practical 
donation unless the donors will have 
the covers of the books removed, and 
this entails more work than the li- 
brary—even in these days of low 
wages for library assistance—can af- 
ford to pay for. 

It is not difficult, for anyone who 
looks through the pages of that monu- 


mental work the “Publishers’ Trade 
List”, to understand why there is such 
an overwhelming number of plugs in 
the world. The literary output of a 
single year would fill a good-sized li- 
brary. Multiply this by any number 
of years, and the problem of dispos- 
ing of this mass of material is appal- 
ling. Happy an institution, like the 
John Carter Brown Library, which 
can claim that it does not have a book 
on its shelves published later than the 
year 1800! The American Antiqua- 
rian Society does not desire any book 
published in the last hundred years, 
but these are exceptional cases. Few 
libraries and still fewer dealers find 
themselves in such a happy position. 

It is not difficult to understand how 
the average novel becomes a plug. 
The best sellers of yesterday are in 
the plug class tomorrow. The novel- 
reader’s demand is for something new, 
and the novel of the middle of the 
nineteenth century has few attrac- 
tions for him. People still buy Dick- 
ens and Hawthorne, but their works 
are in a class by themselves—the 
“standard” authors. The great mass 
of literature produced during the 
eighteenth century is now regarded of 
use as having an historical value. The 
literary product of the nineteenth cen- 
tury must wait until it becomes “old” 
before it can be regarded seriously by 
the book collector. Those works which 
were produced before, during, and 
after the Civil War, dealing with a 
momentous historical epoch, have 
largely become plugs, because there 
were more of them than the present- 
day collectors of Civil War literature 
can assimilate. Take, for instance, 
the ideal plug: “The Impending Crisis 
of the South; How to Meet It. By 
Hinton Rowan Helper. New York: 
1857.” This contribution to anti- 
slavery literature may be found in al- 
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most every old library formed before 
the war in the northern states. That 
a work should be once so popular and 
now altogether forgotten, may occa- 
sion surprise, but the explanation is 
found in a copy of the fourth edition, 
which bears pasted on its front cover 
a leaflet stating that a New York abo- 
litionist has bought five hundred 
copies of the work for free distribu- 
tion and can circulate in his own state 
ten times the number. Funds are so- 
licited for this purpose, and the re- 
cipient is asked to buy five hundred 
more copies to be circulated in the 
same way. Thus, by an endless chain, 
this somewhat violent piece of anti- 
slavery propaganda was placed in 
every household possible, north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and there 
many copies of it remain to this day. 
The issue raised is dead and the propa- 
ganda died with it, but the product 
of antislavery zeal survives, to vex the 
souls of men. A “ghost-book” has its 
attractions to the student of litera- 
ture, but this corpse of literature still 
remains unburied. 

Now there are some books which 
in their outward appearance and their 
prices in the auction room have all the 
indications of being plugs, but which 
do not rightly deserve the name. Their 
low price is due to a lack of apprecia- 
tion and they are not book collectors’ 
books because they are valuable only 
for their contents, and their contents 
appeal only to the few. Such, for in- 
stance, is “A Brief Notice of the Life 
of Mrs. Hannah Kinney, for Twenty 
Years. By Ward Witham, Her First 
Husband. Published by the Author. 
1842.” When husband and wife who 
have become divorced believe it neces- 
sary to place their troubles before the 
world in book form, the result is an 
addition to the gayety of communities, 
if not of nations, and Mr. Witham’s 


little book regarding his first wife and 
her subsequent husbands is worthy of 
consideration, especially with the “Ap- 
pendix” as a volume of “curiosa” 
rather than a plug. C. H. Webb’s 
“The Wickedest Woman in New York” 
with illustrations, 1868, cannot claim 
to be anything more than “a scarce 
book”. It is not even “curiosa” and 
must go into the heap of plugs. 

When Leon and Brother published 
their first catalogue of American first 
editions in 1885, they included some- 
thing like three hundred authors. Un- 
doubtedly the publication of this 
priced list had something to do with 
the increasing fancy for “firsts”, but 
it was not until P. K. Foley’s “First 
Editions of American Authors” ap- 
peared, in 1897, that the collectors of 
first editions realized what a wilder- 
ness to be traveled lay before them. 
It is safe to say that many of the care- 
fully-treasured first editions of that 
day have now gone into the plugs, and 
the ease with which the common edi- 
tions of our first-class American 
writers can be procured has placed 
them dangerously near the edge of the 
bottomless pit. The readjustment of 
prices has been curious. Whittier’s 
“Moll Pitcher”, in 1832, was then val- 
ued at twenty-five dollars and ranked 
as the rarest of Whittier first editions. 
“Miriam”, 1871, was worth a dollar 
and a quarter. The former brought 
ninety dollars at the Halsey sale last 
season, and a very good copy of the 
latter ought to be picked up at any 
second-hand bookseller’s at less than 
a dollar. The popularity of a writer 
leads to larger editions, and though 
the number of collectors increases, the 
competition is for the rare items is- 
sued in small editions. There are 
enough of the later ones to supply 
everybody. To the specialist in first 
editions they have become plugs. 
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But if of the making of plugs there 
is no end, there is a satisfaction in 
believing that in course of time they 
will disappear of their own volition, 
and that the plugs of yesterday will 
become the treasures of tomorrow. 
The history of book auctions is a liv- 
ing proof of this fact. Go through 
the series of volumes which make up 
the catalogue of the famous Heber 
sale in 1834 and the following years. 
How many of the thousands and thou- 
sands of volumes in that wholesale dis- 
persal of printed books are now in 
existence? Page after page will re- 
veal books of which not a single copy 
is known. Many of the works which 
are now eagerly sought and which 
have a provenance running back to 
the Heber sale were the plugs of that 
day. Who now has a copy of the un- 
dated “Court Convert, a Poem. 
Printed for the Author”? There were 
three copies in the first Heber sale, 
and one in the fourth. If one might 
pick up a copy of Henry Anderson’s 
work of the edition which has the 
dedication signed by Audley, for a 
shilling and sixpence today, he might 
congratulate himself on the possession 
of a plug of other days. Cataloguing 
was not as expensive or as elaborate 
an affair in those times as it now is, 
or the result might not have been as 
filling to the Heber coffers; for the 
number of books sold for a shilling is 
surprisingly large, and the highest 
prices bear slight comparison with 
those of the same works today. In 
this accumulation of years of collect- 
ing there was an interminable mass 
of “junk”; yet if such a library were 
to be dispersed today there would be a 
scramble among the dealers and col- 
lectors to possess the commonest of 
these volumes. 

It would seem as though a library 
of divinity, sermons, cook-books, ge- 
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ographies, medicine, and old school 
books would offer an absolutely hope- 
less case. But even here there is a 
probability that at least one volume in 
a thousand will prove to be of substan- 
tial value, even under the acid test of 
the auction room. Age itself confers 
no particular merit upon a book, but 
a book that survives the mutations of 
time and chance generally has some 
redeeming quality about it; and it 
may be encouraging to the collector to 
know that his descendants in the 
fourth or fifth generation may call 
him blessed for saving the plugs of his 
own day. To be sure, this does not 
offer a very practical solution of pres- 
ent difficulties, and if all the members 
of a family follow the example of the 
illustrious founder of a library and 
keep everything that comes their way, 
some means must be found for the 
housing and preservation of the ma- 
terial. Public libraries cannot adopt 
this plan, for duplicate books gather 
more rapidly than duplicate buildings, 
and their remedy must be found else- 
where. The bookseller, too, has not 
only this difficulty, but the greater one 
of tying up capital which might be 
turned over and used again, in an in- 
vestment of dead stock, subject to 
charges for insurance and taxes. 
There is a theory that no book was 
ever printed which was not of value, 
provided it could get into the right 
hands. Under this theory, the ques- 
tion of the disposal of the plugs re- 
solves itself into one of distribution. 
To a certain extent, the auction room 
formerly furnished such a means. 
With this closed, the only solution 
along this line appears to be the es- 
tablishment of a central clearing 
house. The difficulties of this plan 
appear insuperable. There remains 
the paper-mill, to which, after the 
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covers have been removed, the loathed 
items may be sent; but about as satis- 
factory a plan would be the burning 
of the volumes, thus utterly putting 
them out of the way of continuing to 
cause perplexity. Possibly someone 
might invent briquets made from the 
plugs, and thus help to solve the fuel 
problem at the same time. 

The chances are, however, that li- 
braries will be forced to dispose of 
their duplicates to the second-hand 
bookseller at his own price. In the 


second-hand store there is a chance 
that the printed book may ultimately 


find its way into the hands of the one 
for whom it was written. The natural 
wear and tear will in time remove a 
large portion of them. When they 
have practically disappeared, we will 
miss them. Then the stock from which 
the bottom had dropped will begin to 
go up, and a new generation of plugs 
will go through the same process. But 
the problem will remain, so long as 
books are printed. There may be 
some plan worked out of getting every 
book into the right hands to do some 
good in the world. But you and I will 
not live to see it worked out. 


NOTES FOR A CALIFORNIA TRILOGY 
BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


T has always seemed to me that— 

just as the life of the embryo has 
been held to epitomize the entire phys- 
ical evolution of the animal, and as the 
social development of the child passes 
him rapidly through every phase, from 
savagery to such civilization as he 
possesses—so the history of California 
gives, in a very brief period, what else- 
where has taken hundreds or even 
thousands of years. We are accus- 
tomed to look on the old missions as 
very ancient. As a plain matter of 
years they are junior to many English 
country places whose owners consider 
them painfully modern. In-the true 
sense of antiquity they are, however, 
indeed, very ancient, contemporaneous 
perhaps with the Saxon abbeys before 
the Norman conquest. It is not a mat- 
ter of years, but of the age in evolu- 
tion for which they stand. Fortu- 
nately their dilapidated appearance 
helps. 

Thus California offers great advan- 
tage to the historical novelist. It isa 


good deal of achore, and more of a feat 
of divination, to penetrate the mists 
of centuries to a moderately true idea 
of the pastoral age of any civilization 
worth while. California was in the 
pastoral age fifty years ago. Living 
men can tell you about it, and prove 
you wrong. The age of pioneering 
lies but just beyond, and the dim age of 
exploration with its queer maps and 
its fabulous tales of fabulous mon- 
sters, only just beyond that. 

Knights in armor rode the plains of 
Arizona, and must have felt like grilled 
sardines therein; padres raised the 
cross, and died for it, and builded 
mightily, and converted the Indians to 
the exaltation of their souls and the 
extinction of their bodies. Vast 
ranches came into being. Haughty 
Spanish governors established a feudal 
system, so that foreigners came in on 
bare sufferance; smugglers flourished 
in their picturesque calling; the 
church was defiled, fought down, 
finally despoiled. 
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The country had no industries. It 
raised cattle and sold the hides and 
tallow, and it took in exchange articles 
of use and luxury according to its 
tastes. 

Here are some of my notes on the 
time, reproduced literally as “lifted’’ 
from various books, without quotes or 
credits, merely as they came. They 
suggest more than they explain; and 
yet to my mind they make a patch- 
work that hints a definite pattern. 

Horticulture and gardening were 
confined almost exclusively to the mis- 
sions. As for grains, so also for 
fruits and vegetables, California was 
one of the best adapted countries in 
the world. But comparatively little 


use was made of its capabilities... . 
Robinson described the orchards con- 
nected with the mission of San Gabriel 
as very extensive, having among their 
trees: oranges, citrons, limes, apples, 
pears, peaches, pomegranates, and figs. 
There were also grapes in abundance. 


The vineyards were so productive that 
the missionaries made annually from 
four to six hundred barrels of wine 
and two hundred of brandy, from 
which they derived an annual income 
of over $12,000. 

When the Americans came, they 
took advantage of these capabilities of 
the country, and embowered their 
houses in sweetness. But the Cali- 
fornians had no taste for gardens that 
had to be cared for; and as they 
planted no trees, so also they culti- 
vated no flowers. 

The manufactures of the country 
were about as primitive as the agri- 
culture. When Vancouver visited San 
Francisco in 1792, he found a large 
room at the mission occupied by In- 
dians in the fabrication of a coarse 
sort of blanketing, made of wool pro- 
duced in the neighborhood.... In 
1795 Governor Borica wrote that all 


the missions except Soledad were en- 
gaged in manufacturing coarse woolen 
cloth, tanning leather and making 
shoes, leggins, cuirasses, saddles, and 
other leathern articles. He also men- 
tioned, in the same connection, a 
watermill for grinding grain as hav- 
ing been constructed at San Luis 
Obispo, where suitable millstones had 
been found, and another at Santa 
Cruz; and he likewise spoke of a 
handmill and a windmill made in imi- 
tation of the specimen which had been 
presented to the missionaries of San 
Carlos in 1786 by De Langle of La 
Perouse’s expedition. The mills re- 
ferred to by Borica do not appear to 
have held out long; but one was after- 
ward constructed at San Gabriel, which 
lasted some years; and this was sub- 
sequently replaced by two others, a 
gristmill and the other a sawmill, 
which for a considerable time were 
the only watermills in California, 
either for grinding or sawing. 

There were a few other manufac- 
tures in the country. In the construc- 
tion of the mission buildings and pre- 
sidios and some of the dwelling houses, 
tiles were employed; and the making 
and burning of them occupied a con- 
siderable share of attention. Masons, 
carpenters, and blacksmiths also found 
employment. It is a matter of some 
astonishment, however, that there was 
no encouragement for shipwrights.. .. 
The only vessels built were a launch 
constructed in San Francisco about 
1824, a schooner built at San Gabriel 
and from there carried down in pieces 
and put together at San Pedro about 
1831; but the first was the work of 
an Englishman, and the last of a 
Yankee. The only other vessels or 
boats that were used, had been sent up 
from Mexico or purchased from the 
Americans or Russians. 

The ox-cart used for the transporta- 
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tion of heavy goods and sometimes to 
carry a family on an excursion, was a 
clumsy affair, consisting of a large 
wooden frame covered with rawhide, 
set upon a heavy axle and having two 
solid wheels, not exceeding two feet in 
diameter and very thick. 

The yoke used upon the oxen for 
drawing carts was the same as that 
used for drawing plows, consisting of 
a piece of timber tied with rawhide to 
their horns and foreheads. The oxen 
yoked had no freedom to move their 
heads, but went with their noses 
turned up and seemed to the foreign- 
ers who saw them to suffer great pain. 

For almost everything in the way 
of manufactured articles, the country 
depended upon commerce.... Septem- 
ber, 1840, the importations by the 
Mexicans amounted in value to $50,- 
000; those by the Americans to $70,- 
000; by the English to $20,000, and 
by the others to $10,000, or $150,000 in 
all. The exportations amounted in 


value to $280,000, of which $200,000 


represented hides; $50,000, tallow; 
and $15,000 skins, furs, wood, and 
other inconsiderable articles. 

The trade in hides and tallow had, 
however, already by this time very 
seriously declined. Wilkes said, in 
1842, that they could no longer be pro- 
cured in any considerable or profitable 
quantities. The destruction of the 
missions, and the onerous laws, duties, 
and prohibitions imposed by the gov- 
ernment, had nearly destroyed the 
traffic that had once existed... . 

The property considered valuable 
by the Californians—not including 
their clothing (which was mostly im- 
ported) and the vegetable raised for 
food—consisted almost exclusively of 
domestic animals and particularly 
cattle, horses, and sheep. Land was 
of comparatively little value until 
some time after the American occu- 
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pation. The chief value of a rancho 
was supposed to be the stock upon it. 
This had increased from the time of 
the original settlement of the country 
with astonishing rapidity. At first do- 
mestic animals belonged almost en- 
tirely to the missions; but by degrees 
private persons, usually retired sol- 
diers, acquired ranchos and a few 
head of stock, which soon increased in 
numbers; and afterward when the 
missions began to secularize and be 
despoiled, it did not take long to trans- 
fer almost all the stock that still re- 
mained from the missionaries to the 
rancheros. 

There were immense numbers of 
horses which were not accounted for 
in the returns. Large bands of them 
ran comparatively wild. Their great 
numbers and rapid increase even at 
an early day, had interfered so seri- 
ously with the pastures of the most 
valuable cattle, that it was on various 
occasions deemed necessary to kill 
them off.... Dana, in 1835, found 
horses to be one of the cheapest things 
in California. If a person wished to 
take a day’s ride, he would pay only 
for the use of the saddle and the trou- 
ble of catching a horse. If the saddle 
was returned it made little difference 
what became of the animal.... The 
usual gait was either a walk or a fast 
gallop. There was as a general rule 
no medium gait like the amble, the 
pace, or what Dana calls the “genteel 
trot”. The common practice was to 
keep a horse on the gallop until tired, 
and then rest it with a walk. 

Riding was the universal mode of 
traveling, with women as well as men, 
though the woman usually rode with a 
man on the crupper behind her. A 
lover could carry his sweetheart in 
this manner twenty or thirty miles to 
a fandango, and back again as soon as 
the dance was over. 








There were, of course, favorite 
horses—some for speed, some for en- 
durance, some for experience with the 
lasso, and some for all these qualities 
combined. It was not uncommon for 
a ranchero to have a few trained for 
special purposes, such as lassoing 
bears. Mares were not used for rid- 
ing purposes. 

With a people such as the Cali- 
fornians, there was little prospect of 
any development of the resources of 
the country. When Vancouver was at 
Santa Barbara in 1793, he had occa- 
sion to replenish his water casks, and 
proceeded to the usual watering place 
on the beach. He found there a couple 
of wells, which had always been used 
by the Spanish sailors. Though great 
pains had been taken to keep them 
clean, they were very dirty, and the 
water was not only brakish, but scanty 
in supply, unwholesome and unpleas- 
ant in character. He looked around 
for something better, and at a dis- 
tance of only a few yards discovered 
an excellent spring of fine water in a 
clump of bushes in a sort of morass. 
Upon inquiry, he found that the exist- 
ence of the spring was totally un- 
known to the residents and equally so 
to those employed in furnishing the 
shipping. Thecareless negligence thus 
exhibited was typical of the people. In 
fact, up to the time when the Amer- 
ican came, comparatively nothing was 
known among the inhabitants of the 
immense capabilities of the country; 
or, if known, no advantage was taken 
of them. Foreigners who visited the 
coast recognized them; and here and 
there native intellects brighter than 
the common sort, saw them also. But 
the people as a people were entirely 
unenterprising, unappreciative, apa- 
thetic. 

Of the so-called native Californians, 
meaning thereby the Californian de- 
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scendants of Spanish and Mexican 
blood, there were several distinct 
classes. The upper class consisted 
mostly of those who were, or had 
been, in official station. There were 
only a few families of them, but they 
were very aristocratic in their feel- 
ings and intermarried only among 
themselves. They were, therefore, all 
more or less closely related to one an- 
other. They prided themselves on 
what they called their Castilian blood 
and speech; and were in general 
lighter in complexion, more _intelli- 
gent, and better educated than the 
other classes. From this upper class 
there were regular gradations down- 
ward, tolerably well indicated by color, 
growing more dark and muddy, until 
the black hue and Tartar features of 
the Indian were reached. Generally 
speaking, the caste of each person was 
decided by the quality of the blood 
which he carried, or was supposed to 

Pure blood was 
most of even the 


carry, in his veins. 
exceedingly rare; 
proudest and haughtiest families had 


Indian characteristics; but a very 
small admixture of Spanish was suf- 
ficient to entitle an individual to call 
himself “Espagnol” and to reach the 
upper class if he had brains or luck. 

The men of California were tall and 
vigorous, and withal they were pic- 
turesque. Their costume was made up 
ef a dark-colored, low-browed, broad- 
brimmed hat; short jacket; open- 
necked shirt; rich waistcoat; knee 
breeches and white stockings, or trou- 
sers slashed below the knee and gilt- 
laced; deer-skin leggins and shoes; 
a red sash and a serape. The women 
were not tall, but, as we know, they 
had glossy black hair, lustrous black 
eyes, and the whitest of teeth. Their 
habit was a gown of silk, crepe, or 
calico, loose and short-sleeved; bright 
colored belt; satin or kid shoes; neck- 
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lace and earrings; with hair, if un- 
married in long braids, and if mar- 
ried on a high comb. Within doors 
the head-dress was the rebozo; out of 
doors it was the mantilla. Beef, red 
beans, and tortillas constituted the 
food of the humbler class—a fare to 
which folk of greater means added 
chocolate, milk or coffee, but not usu- 
ally wine, as it was costly. Moreover 
at meals families, except at the best 
houses, remained standing. 

Children were numerous,—thirteen 
to twenty per wedded pair,—and the 
deference paid to parents was pro- 
found. No son, even if fifty or sixty 
years old, dared to smoke or wear his 
hat in his father’s presence, and fa- 
thers net infrequently chastised a 
grown son with alash. At the Guerra 
home the régime was patriarchal. 
Rising at dawn, the household re- 
paired to the dining-room, where they 
partook of coffee, the father at the 
head of the board (standing), with 


sons and daughters on either hand. 
Breakfast, a hearty meal, was taken 
at eight or nine o’clock. At noon 
luncheon was served; at four o’clock 


tea; at eight or nine, supper. After 
supper there were prayers. 

There was very little land under cul- 
tivation in the vicinity of Monterey, 
but still there was no lack of potatoes 
and other vegetables. That which 
seemed to strike the foreigner most, 
was the utter neglect in which the soil 
was left, and the indifference with 
which the most charming sites were 
regarded. In the hands of the Eng- 
lish and Americans, Monterey would 
have been a beautiful town, adorned 
with gardens and orchards, and sur- 
rounded by picturesque walks and 
drives. The natives were, unfortu- 
nately, too ignorant to appreciate, 
and too indolent even to attempt such 
improvements. 


Traders entering harbors of Mon- 
terey, Santa Barbara, and San Diego, 
saw considerable villages of adobe 
houses with tiled roofs, some with 
their low walls neatly whitewashed, or 
trellised with flowering vines.... In 
none of these primitive towns were 
the buildings arranged in order, along 
regular streets, nor even on lanes; 
each had seemingly been located where 
the owner chose to locate it, though 
there was a pathway more or less de- 
fined from the presidio to the beach. 
Santa Barbara was three quarters of 
a mile from the landing, and San 
Diego nearly a mile; and those who 
went from town to meet the ships on 
their arrival at either place, usually 
went on horseback. No labor had been 
wasted in grading the trails or bridg- 
ing the gullies that lay in their way. 
The trail at Santa Barbara crossed a 
small stream; the banks of which 
were so steep that the mule which 
Daniel Hill rode down to the beach to 
meet his friend Robinson, and convey 
him to his home on the morning of his 
arrival, easily managed to tumble both 
riders off his back and nearly into the 
water, in crossing it. 

We carried passengers from shore 
to ship,—men, women, and children,— 
all desirous of seeing the latest styles 
of goods from Boston, and all anxious 
to buy, and to have their accounts 
charged, to be paid for at some future 
period in hides and tallow. When 
asked about the time the cueros would 
be forthcoming, the Mexicans would 
close their eyes, shrug their shoulders, 
and say,— 

“Quien sabe.” 

They didn’t know, and never cared 
when their debts would be paid. If 
the rains were plentiful and the grass 
strong and good, the cattle fattened 
and in the springtime were killed for 
the hides and tallow; and the debtor 
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would send us one or two hundred of 
the former and a lot of the latter, or 
dispatch all to some rival ship. It made 
but slight difference to the Mexican 
who got the prizes finally, as he owed 
every vessel on the coast and was in 
no hurry to pay his debts. There was 
no way to compel a native to do so 
unless a large amount of bribery was 
resorted to by the Europeans and 
Americans. Once in a while a rich 
man like Don Noriego of Santa Bar- 
bara, one of the best hearted and most 
honest of the grandees of the country, 
would send us five hundred hides, at 
one time, but the occasions were rare. 
He always paid his debts very 
promptly, and it was a pleasure to sell 
his family goods, for he did not ask 
for six months’ credit, and then re- 
pudiate his obligations. 

It would not answer to refuse even 
the meanest ranchero what he de- 
sired; for if we did, he would throw 
distrust on the ship, and prevent his 
neighbors from trading with us; or 
perhaps our agent might want to stop 
at his house some night, when riding 
through the country, and then where 
would his body be in the morning? As 
the Mexicans say, “Quien sabe”. Mr. 
Mellus did not run any risk and so, 
very considerately, charged the rich 
for what the poor took, and thanked 
the saints that the wants of the ranch- 
eros, in the way of luxuries, were few 
and far between and not expensive. 

To be sure, the fort was armed with 
four long, brass nine-pounders, the 
handsomest guns that I ever saw, all 
covered with scroll work and figures. 
One was appropriately named the 
Apostle Paul, another was called Saint 
John, a third Saint José, and the 
fourth bore the name of a lady—the 
sacred name Santa Barbara, although 
why she was so sacred I never learned. 
The guns were mounted on ruined and 


decayed carriages; two of them were 
planted toward the planet Venus, 
when in sight, and the other two were 
so depressed that had they been loaded 
or fired, the balls would have startled 
the people on the other side of the 
hemisphere, like a clap of thunder. 
Therefore, it is no wonder that when 
a demand was made for a surrender, 
by a man-of-war, the request was com- 
plied with immediately; and that the 
soldiers left the fort, and took to the 
woods, remaining there until hostili- 
ties had terminated. Then they re- 
turned to the fortification, much to 
the relief of the rancheros, who had 
farms and cattle in the vicinity, and 
were rather jealous of their wives. 

Forbes tells of a man who once 
remonstrated with a Spaniard against 
his way of yoking cattle, explaining 
to him that elsewhere a yoke was 
used with which the ox drew his load 
with his shoulders, as nature evi- 
dently intended, and so performed his 
work with comparative comfort. But 
he was answered with some heat, that 
cattle had always been yoked that way 
in Spain; the wisest people in the 
world lived there, and if there were a 
better way of yoking cattle, they would 
undoubtedly have known it. 

In 1826 there were in California not 
less than 200,000 head of cattle. At 
the private rancherias, slaughter (ma- 
tanza) took place yearly, and at the 
missions weekly. The hides, when not 
sold green, were staked out to dry; 
while the tallow was tried and run 
into bags of bullock skins (botas), 
each with the capacity of one arroba, 
—twenty-five pounds. An agent or 
supercargo (we are told by Thomas O. 
Larkin) would fit up a store on board 
ship with shelves, showcases and 
drawers, and from it dispense tea or 
shot, from a pound to a box or bag; 
silk or calico, from a yard to a bale. 
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The slaughtering itself came later. 
A band of vaqueros armed with knives 
rode over the fields, selected each 
animal, deftly severed a nerve in the 
nape of the neck, and it fell dead. Or 
—a more common procedure—the 
cattle were dispatched after having 
been corralled and bound with riatas. 
In either event, peladores (flayers) 
stripped off the hides, and the meat 
was cut up by the tasajeros (butch- 
ers). The matanza necessarily caused 
much offal, and scores of dogs were 
kept for consuming it. A ranchero 
riding to town was, it is averred, not 
infrequently attended by a train of 
dogs half a mile long. Horses when 
in excess were destroyed by being 
driven over a precipice; or by being 
thrust into corrals, whence as they 
were liberated one at a time, they 
were pierced with a lance——. 

In agriculture, the ranchero was 
neither interested nor versed. He 


raised grain (barley and wheat) in 


quantity barely sufficient for his own 
need, cultivating it with ludicrous 
plow and harrow, reaping it with the 
sickle, threshing it under the feet of 
the mares, and winnowing it in the 
wind. Save for the block-wheeled ox- 
cart, low, crude, and creaking, and the 
volanta of the padre, vehicles there 
were none. He was not enough of a 
domesticator of cattle to provide him- 
self to any extent with milk, butter, 
and cheese. 

Concerning the Vallejo house at So- 
noma, Torres says: “I found the patio 
full of servants of both sexes, but in 
the group the women prevailed.... I 
asked the General’s wife in what so 
many Indians were occupied. ‘Each 
one“of my children, boy or girl!’ she 
said, ‘has a servant who has no other 
duty than to care for him or her. I 
have twenty servants for myself. 
Four or five grind the corn for the 


tortillas, for we entertain here so 
many guests, that three grinders are 
not enough. Six or seven serve in the 
kitchen. Five or six are constantly 
busy washing the clothes for the chil- 
dren and servants. And nearly a 
dozen are required to attend to the 
spinning or sewing. Asa rule the In- 
dians are not inclined to learn more 
than one duty. She who is taught 
cooking will not hear to washing 
dishes; and a good washerwoman con- 
siders herself insulted if she is com- 
pelled to cook, sew, or spin. All our 
servants are very clever. They have 
no fixed pay; we give them all they 
need. If sick, we care for them; when 
their children are born we act as god- 
parents, and we give their children in- 
struction.” 

The mission carts were clumsy as 
the plows and other implements. A 
very long pole, prepared without other 
effort than was required to peel the 
bark from a small tree, was mortised 
or otherwise fastened to a heavy axle, 
and these formed the frame. Thick 
planks, hewn rather than sawed and 
about four or five feet long, with a 
hole in the middle and sufficiently 
rounded at the ends,—so that a piece 
of bent wood added to either side 
made them passably round,—formed 
the wheels. A rough frame in which 
some high stakes were set to enclose 
the load, completed the vehicle. It was 
all of wood; not even a nail was used 
in its construction. It was drawn by 
the pole, as the plows were, and as no 
grease or tar was ever applied to the 
axles, it was not moved without notice 
to all within miles of it. 

The threshing was accomplished in 
a very primitive way: a circular piece 
of ground known as hera—contain- 
ing, say an acre and a half—was in- 
closed by a fence, smooth on the in- 
side. The ground was prepared by 
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putting water on it, leveling and 
pounding it until it became firm and 
hard. A large quantity of grain was 
then thrown into this circular space, 
and seventy-five to one hundred mares 
were turned into the place, with two 
or three vaqueros mounted on power- 
ful horses, with whips in their hands, 
who drove the mares round and round 
the circle, shouting “Yeguas! Yeguas! 
Yeguas!” 

When the mares became dizzy from 
circling round in this way, they were 
turned and driven in the opposite di- 
rection. This was continued actively 
until the grain was all well threshed 
out. The grain was winnowed in an 
equally primitive manner, the process 
requiring a day when a good breeze 
was blowing. The threshed grain was 
pushed well to one side of the inclos- 
ure by the harvesters, and a good 
space cleaned off; then with large 


wooden shovels, they took it up and 


threw it as high as possible against 
the wind, which blew off the chaff and 
straw, while the heavier grain fell 
down on the clean ground which had 
been prepared for it. 

These notes, unfortunately, do not 
cover the large and lavish hospitality 
of the old rancheros, the picturesque- 
ness of their daily lives, the mingled 
kindness and pride of their disposi- 
tions, and the leisurely beauty of their 
pastoral age. But enough is shown, 
perhaps, to fire the imagination, and 
at the same time to give an inkling of 
why the old days could not endure. 


II 


Then followed the days of gold. 
The forty-niners rushed in to shoulder 
aside the old, and to be forced in spite 
of themselves to substitute a new, how- 
ever crude. Gold seemed at first to 
them the most important thing in the 
world. It proved to make few fortunes 
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in the long run; but it did attract a 
large population. It was the bait to 
draw in a new civilization, and when 
its work was done, it fell to a second- 
ary place in importance. 

After the first rush, the scene of in- 
terest shifts from the strongly indi- 
vidualized struggles in the mining 
camps, toward the first cohering of or- 
ganized society in San Francisco. 
Men had left the old ordered homes in 
the thought that at last they were free 
of all responsibility toward society 
and government. They had to learn 
that such responsibilities exist wher- 
ever men are gathered together. They 
must be met. If postponed, then a 
heavy interest rate of crime and injus- 
tice must be paid. Here again are a 
few random notes taken bodily from 
many books; not to present anything 
like a coherent or connected narrative, 
but merely to flash the vivid color of 
the time. 

Our first destination was Indian 
Creek, in Kansas, which was the place 
of rendezvous of California and Ore- 
gon immigrants. Here we found about 
five hundred wagons, two-thirds of 
which were bound for Oregon. We 
proceeded very happily till we reached 
the South Platte. Every night we 
young folks had a dance on the green 
prairie. We started on our passage 
over this desert in the early morning, 
trailed all day and all night, and all 
the next day and the next night, and 
on the morning of the third day, our 
guide told us that water was still 
twenty-five miles away. Our teams 
were so exhausted that they could not 
haul the wagon. William Fowler here 
lost his seven yokes of oxen. The man 
who was in charge of them went to 
sleep, and the cattle turned back, and 
recrossed the desert—or perhaps died 
there. Thus he was left with his two 
wagons and no teams to haul them. 
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Next day I started early and drove 
till dusk, as I wished to tire the cattle 
so that they would lie down and give 
me some sleep. They would rest for 
two or three hours, and then try to go 
back home to their former range. 

Arriving at the fort, Captain Sutter 
bade us stay there all night, and said 
the next day he would give us passage 
to Yerba Buena in his launch. While 
waiting at the fort, we were aston- 
ished to see how the Indians were fed. 
There was a mill at the fort for grind- 
ing, or rather crushing the grain. 
This, without being sifted or bolted, 
was boiled till it formed a kind of 
mush, which was poured into a long 
trough. There were some seventy or 
eighty young Indians, aged from three 
to eight or nine years, and they got 
down on their knees beside the trough 
and lapped mush, like so many dogs. 
To me, it was an odd sight, and not a 
very pleasant one. 

Uncle Peter had four children, three 


boys and a little girl—my cousins. 
While the mill-race was being dug, the 
children found it to be a place which 


they liked to play in. One day while 
thus playing, little John Wimmer, the 
second oldest boy, found a piece of 
gold of about eight dollars. It was 
bright and pretty, and he ran to the 
house to show his father and Mar- 
shall. It was washing day and at Mar- 
shall’s suggestion, the nugget was 
put into the wash-kettle among the 
boiling suds. After some little time 
it was found to be untarnished, and 
Marshall said it must be gold, and he 
took it to Sutter’s fort where it was 
tested and found to be truly gold. 
One of the men was a count, or some 
such thing, who used to sing at his 
work like an actor on the stage. And 
Charlie Elleard’s little black racing 
nag would come and put up his fore 
feet on the step and have them pol- 


ished, just like anyone else; then trot 
off down Clay Street, to Charlie’s 
fancy drinking house, march up to the 
counter, get his piece of sponge cake, 
and off by the back door to his stall in 
the yard. 

Another reason for pressing ahead, 
particularly in the start, was to out- 
run the cholera, which attacked some 
of the emigrants about the time of 
leaving the Missouri frontier, and 
pursued the trains like a ravenous 
wolf that could not be stopped by a 
trap, snare, or gunpowder. A great 
many—estimated by some at four 
thousand—died and were buried in 
shallow graves along the road; but 
still the trains moved on, and the 
ranks of those who fell, were filled by 
those who came on after them and 
took their places. 

One of the most enthusiastic pro- 
moters of the gold excitement was our 
friend Brannan, who stirred San Fran- 
cisco (at first indifferent to the fever 
of agitation) over the event. Coming 
down from Sutter’s fort, where he had 
a store, he brought with him, as did 
others, gold dust and nuggets from 
the placers. “Gold! gold! gold! from 
the American river!” shouted Bran- 
nan as he strode down the street, 
swinging his hat in one hand and 
holding in the other a bottle of yellow 
dust which he displayed to the gaping 
crowds that gathered round him. 
Sight, reinforcing rumor, kindled a 
fire that could not be quenched; Bran- 
nan’s paper, “The California Star”, 
added fuel to the flame; and from the 
wild rush to the gold fields that fol- 
lowed, San Francisco was in some 
danger of being depopulated. 

The spirit of these gold-devouring 
days was the spirit of individualism, 
absolutism. Each was for himself and 
no other. He carried his life in his 
pocket, his hip pocket as he fancied it; 
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to those about him his life was of no 
consequence; if he lost it that was his 
affair. Touch his property, his com- 
rades were quite ready to help hang 
the thief, as in the sacredness of prop- 
erty rights, all had a common interest. 
There was nothing sacred in human 
life, all must die sooner or later; a 
little time more or less made no dif- 
ference. Entertaining such _ senti- 
ments,—the greatest of crimes being 
theft, the least of crimes murder,— 
gold became king and ruled royally. 
On the hut floor or cabin shelf were 
loose nuggets and tin cans of gold 
dust, unguarded alike—whether the 
owner was off at work during the day 
or carousing at night, none dare touch 
it. Few desired to touch it; it was 


better to go out among the boulders 
and gather it. 

“We would like to have both law 
and order, but if we must choose one, 
it will be the order, rather than the 


law.” 

“Our citizen soldiery, invisible in 
war, invincible in peace.” 

To intending juror—‘Have you any 
objections to capital punishment ?”— 
“Yes, your honor, I have—that is, un- 
less administered by a vigilance com- 
mittee.” 

The “California” remained five days 
in the roadstead, during which time I 
ascertained that the immigrants— 
who were bound to San Francisco— 
were, the majority of them, professed 
gamblers from the southern states, 
particularly from New Orleans; a 
singular class of men to settle a new 
country. When they were gone, the 
town resumed its wonted dullness and 
tranquillity. 

Rents were enormously hizh. The 
Parker House, the principal hotel in 
town, rented for $175,000 per annum! 
The tenants were principally gamblers, 
who in some instances paid as high as 


$1,000 per month for the privilege of 
running a monte or faro table. 

In the Parker House and El] Dorado 
full brass bands were engaged at a 
cost of several hundred dollars a 
night, to draw victims into their toils. 
Pyramids of golden nuggets of vari- 
ous sizes, aggregating in value thou- 
sands of dollars, were displayed on the 
gambling tables, to excite the avarice 
and cupidity of the unwary. 

The above were mere samples from 
many files; appetizers as it were. 


Ill 


But there came a time when San 
Francisco had cleaned out its gam- 
blers and cutthroats, had established 
the (temporary) purity of its city 
government. Had in fact, bridged in 
five or six years the usual several-hun- 
dred-year gap between the village 
council form of government and mod- 
ern methods. The old Spanish régime 
too, had passed away, at least as a 
factor that determined the note of the 
country. Industry, agriculture, and 
horticulture were beginning to get a 
real foothold. Nevertheless, the state 
at large was still in a transition stage. 
Big ranches occupied the hills and val- 
leys. A patriarchal, large, and charm- 
ing life informed them. Men lived on 
a big scale that reckoned its gains, its 
hospitalities, and its failures by co- 
lossal standards. 

That was the period of the Stan- 
fords, the Lucky Baldwins, the Colonel 
Hollisters, the Ralstons, the million- 
aires of Nob Hill. Tourists came from 
the east on trains that consumed a 
week in the passing. They found a 
land so nearly like heaven that it 
seemed not worth while to die. They 
could pick all the oranges and flowers 
they wanted, free and welcome. They 
went back east reluctantly, and bored 
everybody with “California stories”. 
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About this time somebody discov- 
ered, or rediscovered, the value of ir- 
rigation. The transcontinental rail- 
roads started in on a rate war. One 
day you could actually get a round- 
trip ticket for one dollar! The result 
was the great land boom of 1886. 
They sold land with brass bands and 
barbecues; they bid in fifty-foot town 
lots, out in the sage brush, forty miles 
from anywhere; they sold other fifty- 
foot town lots that lay twenty feet 
under water, on the chance that some- 
time the government, or somebody, 
would drain the water away. They 
did a whole gorgeous series of wild 
and fantastic performances; and when 
the smoke had cleared away, we had 
once more a brand new California. 
And what they had done to the old 
was a caution and a shame, and rele- 
gated it definitely to the irrevocable 


and romantic past. California thus 
entered the phase of modern civiliza- 
tion, like that of the rest of the world. 
Starting at about the early Saxons— 
say the seventh century—she had 
passed through history, with due 
though brief emphasis on each phase, 
right down to the present time. And 
in the lifetime of a man—a pretty old 
man to be sure. 

And in her physical confines, Cali- 
fornia offers samples of about every 
other country on earth. You can get 
snow any time of the year, or you can 
live in a palm-beach suit at any time 
of year. The development of the peo- 
ple and industries has matched the en- 
vironment. Take your choice. Both 
in history and in physical facts, Cali- 
fornia is a microcosmos—a pocket 
edition for easy perusal. 


FATHER DUFFY’S STORY 
BY ALEXANDER WOOLLCOTT 


MONG war books, there are some 
which make their strongest ap- 

peal to men who, in a big or little way, 
were part of the A. E. F.—books 
which, by a potent magic, pick them 
up bodily out of here and now and 
bear them back across the Atlantic in 
the swarming transports of memory. 
Such a one is “Father Duffy’s Story”, 
a book which carries A. E. F. readers 
back to lousy, old French barns, to 
chill, soupy, Argonne mud and, at last, 
to a wintry Rhineland, held hostage in 
gingerly fashion by its diffident con- 
querors. It is a delightfully charac- 
teristic narrative by the priest whose 
itinerant parish, whose wildly itin- 
erant parish, was the 165th Infantry, 
that group of Irishmen from New 


York who put the streak of green in 
the Rainbow. 

Characteristic! Well, something of 
Father Duffy’s shrewdness and a little 
of his all-steadying serenity is in this 
book of his memories. Then it is rich 
in his sympathy for the hurt and 
lonely, strong with his pride in the 
brave. And it is full to the brim with 
his quiet laughter, the unruly laughter 
that lurks even in the dread chapters 
of the story. Also, it is no more than 
half fancy that a bit of brogue clings 
to the more stirring passages, like 
morsels of egg-shell to a chicken. 

In the regimental history, of which 
Sergeant Joyce Kilmer had completed 
only the preliminary chapters when he 
was killed, there occurs just at the end 
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this tale of the first raid by the men 
of the 165th: 

“It is a matter of no military im- 
portance but of deep interest to every 
one who sympathizes with the 69th 
Regiment and knows its history and 
traditions, that when the raiding 
party marched up past Regimental 
Headquarters on their way to the 
trenches, there fluttered from the bay- 
onet of one of the men a flag—a green 
flag marked in gold with the harp that 
has for centuries been Ireland’s em- 
blem—the harp without the crown— 
and inscribed ‘Erin Go Bragh!’ This 
flag had been given to Sergeant Evers 
of the Band and by a stranger—an 
old woman who burst through the 
great crowd that lined the streets 
when the Regiment marched from the 
armory to the dock on their journey 
to Camp Mills and, crying and laugh- 
ing at the same time, thrust it into his 
hands. The flag went ‘over the top’ 


twice that night, and for memory’s 
sake the name ‘Rouge Bouquet’ was 


embroidered on it. Later, the em- 
broidered names became so numerous 
that the design of the flag almost dis- 
appeared. Who the woman was who 
gave the Regiment this appropriate 
tribute is unknown. Perhaps it was 
Kathleen ni Houlihan herself.” 

Well, it may be said that Father 
Duffy carried this flag all the way 
through his book until, back in New 
York once more, all the men shook 
hands, looked down a moment and 
then scattered to the four winds. The 
book itself is, of course, the one which 
was to have been written by Kilmer, 
whose chapters now serve merely as 
an appendix. Naturally the task fell 
to Father Duffy, and all the men in 
the regiment would have had it so. 

His story is properly parochial, a 
storehouse of names, a book for the 
families of the regiment’s dead, and 
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yet the names are so deftly distributed 
that the casual reader is not crushed 
by them. The book is skilfully kept 
from reading like the Dublin tele- 
phone book. It remains an eminently 
readable, plainspoken history of one 
of the most picturesque, characterful, 
and likable regiments in the A. E. F. 
—a great regiment, all in all, which, in 
its latest adventures, so honored its old 
tradition that its new history belongs 
on any Five Foot Shelf of the war. 

The flavor of it you can taste for 
yourself from such a typical passage 
as this: 


It was a beautiful soft June night. No moon, 
but the French highway rolled out before us 
dull white in the gloom, as if its dust were 
mingled with phosphorus. The men trudged 
along behind—Jjoking and singing—it was the 
beginning of the march. After a couple of 
hours, we entered Chalons, a dream city by 
night. 


Or this: 


I came to Grand and thus made the acquain- 
tance of the establishment of Madame Gerard 
at the sign of the Golden Boar. I have seen a 
M. Gerard but, as in all well-regulated families, 
he is a person with no claim to figure in a 
story. I am in love for the first time, and with 
Madame Gerard. Capable and human and 
merry, used to men and their queer, irrational, 
unfeminine ways, and quite able to handle 
them, hundreds at a time. A joke, a repri- 
mand, and ever and always the final argument 
of a good meal—easy as easy. She reigns in 
her big kitchen, with its fireplace where the 
wood is carefully managed but still gives heat 
enough to put life and savor into the hanging 
pots and the sizzling turnspits. Odors of Araby 
the Blest! And she serves her meals with the 
air of a beneficent Grand Dame of the age 
when hospitality was a test of greatness. 
Private or General—it makes no difference to 
her. The same food and the same price and 
the same frank, motherly humor—and they all 
respond with feelings that are common to all. 
I sit before the kitchen fire while she is at 
work, and talk about the war and religion and 
our poor soldiers so far from their mothers, 
and the cost of food and the fun you get out of 
life, and when I get back to my cold room I go 
to bed thinking of how much I have learned 
and that I can see at last how France has been 
able to stand this war for three and a half 
years. 
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You can learn from that single para- 
graph a good deal about three great 
institutions—France, the A. E. F., 
and Father Duffy. 

Then it is a satisfaction to find his 
story candid, to find that he is not one 
of those censored historians who feel 
obliged to pretend that everything 
worked smoothly, that mistakes were 
never, never made. Certain episodes 
in the great adventure of the Rain- 
bow, which were rather comically ig- 
nored in a recently published history 
of that splendid division, are dis- 
cussed frankly enough by Father 
Duffy. He tells the story of the recall 
blown too late to delay the charge 
across the Ourcq; he makes no bones 
about the collapse of pay and supplies; 
and he goes at length into that bitter 
Argonne business when so many men 
were killed and wounded, and when 
the brigade and regimental command- 
ers were summarily removed by a 


corps commander, with whom Father 
Duffy very obviously does not agree. 
It is best to have these things gone 


into. Indeed it is to be hoped that 
the entire overseas achievement will 
be unsparingly scrutinized, that Amer- 
ica will learn whatever lessons can be 
learned from her mistakes in France. 
Of course, the more exuberant onlook- 
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ers will grow despondent then. Real- 
izing that much of what was said and 
written at the time was exaggerated 
(and some of it sheer buncombe), they 
will begin to wonder if none of their 
pride and enthusiasm of 1918 was jus- 
tified. Then they will go down into 
the valley of reaction and wish to for- 
get about the war. 

Yet it would be a pity if we lost, 
even for a little while, our belief 
in the great spirit of our troops. 
Whatever the cost of unpreparedness, 
whatever the mistakes of the higher 
command, whatever the streaks of cor- 
rupting selfishness and indolence to be 
found here and there, there was evi- 
denced again and again by the rank 
and file that dauntless bravery which 
no chronicler could exaggerate and 
which no later critic has any right to 
forget. Our industrial age, in time of 
need, called upon its multitudinous 
youth to show a courage as high and 
pure and self-forgetting as men 
showed when the world was young. 
They showed it. To that courage, one 
of their priests bears witness a hun- 
dred times in a narrative that warms 
the heart. 


Father Duffy's Story. 
Chaplain 165th Infantry. 
Company. 


By Francis P. Duffy, 
George H. Doran 
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A SHELF OF RECENT BOOKS 


MR. RHODES’S NEW VOLUME 
By L. E. Robinson 


HE publication of the eighth vol- 

ume of James Ford Rhodes’s 
“History of the United States” will be 
welcomed as a stabilizing intellectual 
event in the midst of a surfeit of semi- 
historical books stimulated by world 
conflict and written too hastily for the 
wear of years. This volume satisfies 
at least by its sincere calm, its even 
method, and by its clear, candid, and 
restrained expression. Mr. Rhodes 


has an established reputation for ju- 
dicial investigation of sources and au- 
thorities as well as for his apposite 
use of these in the construction of his 


narrative. Whatever differences of 
opinion his critics may entertain as 
to the completeness or treatment of 
events he has chosen for record in this 
volume, all will agree that the subjects 
which make up the story of its four 
hundred and sixty-one pages have 
sprung from the historic currents of 
our national life and reveal the char- 
acter and the workings of our organ- 
ized democracy. 

A reader accustomed to consider the 
present in the light of the past is 
likely indeed to think of the volume as 
timely; for it furnishes a strikingly 
suggestive background for a sane and 
constructive study of contemporary 
social and economic disquietude. The 
twenty years “From Hayes to McKin- 
ley” are generously punctuated with 
strikes quite appalling at the time, 
with serious problems of economic ad- 
justment, as well as by obstinate 
clashes between the executive and the 


legislative functions of the govern- 
ment. Thanks, however, to the prog- 
ress of the merit system during that 
period, there is far less irritation 
today from the “low-thoughted care” 
of political spoilsmen. President 
Hayes promptly furnished federal 
troops to suppress the terrible riots 
which grew out of the railroad strikes 
of 1877 when state troops proved de- 
ficient in leadership and morale. At 
the end of the period President Cleve- 
land courageously employed the army 
to enforce law and order in Chicago in 
the face of incompetent state control. 
Hayes spoke golden words for civil 
service reform struggling for recog- 
nition in his day, while Harrison 
and Cleveland so far reenforced the 
cause that it passed from the condi- 
tion of party controversy into an in- 
sistent demand of the national con- 
science. Curtis and Schurz spoke not 
only as the voices of that conscience, 
but in large measure as the creators 
of it. Hayes and his secretary of 
finance, John Sherman, stood uncom- 
promisingly for sound money against 
the silver sophistries of “Dick” Bland 
and his followers in Congress, just as 
Cleveland and J. G. Carlisle main- 
tained with similar firmness the in- 
tegrity of the gold standard against 
the captivating plausibilities of Mr. 
Bryan and his host of supporters in 
the South and West. 

Collaterally with this trilogy of 
dominant issues, Mr. Rhodes inter- 
weaves many other events which grew 
out of the existing social conditions or 
marked the evolution of the national 
consciousness. The career of the Molly 
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Maguires among the coal miners of 
Pennsylvania contained all the ele- 
ments of ancient tragedy with an im- 
pressive dénouement. It reminds one 
of the sad vacancy in the thought of 
the day in respect to ideals and meth- 
ods of Americanizing the raw re- 
cruits of foreign labor in industries 
essential to the support of those finer 
human products of our civilization 
who comfortably assumed that le 
monde va lui-méme. He notes the 
Benner pig-iron prophecies of 1876, 
the tariff changes, Chinese exclusion 
acts, presidential succession act, the 
defeat of the “Force bill’, the income- 
tax decision of 1895, Harrison’s in- 
decorous diplomacy in the Chilean af- 
fair of 1892, Cleveland’s contract with 
J. P. Morgan in the interest of the 
gold reserve, and particularizes the 
secret surgical operation which re- 
moved a malignant sarcoma from the 
president’s mouth when his life was 
in serious danger. Mr. Rhodes does 
not sympathize with President Cleve- 
land’s application of the Monroe doc- 
trine to the critical controversy with 
Lord Salisbury over the Venezuelan 
boundary dispute in 1895. 

If in this category of subjects the 
reader misses a chapter on the ex- 
pansion of capitalism and industrial- 
ism, phenomena remarkably distinc- 
tive of the period, he will find comfort 
in the historian’s intimation that 
these may be more properly treated in 
connection with the Roosevelt admin- 
istrations. A Rhodesian treatment of 
the fundamental facts of these phe- 
nomena, which have survived as the 
most persistent national problems of 
our time, will possess unusual interest 
for those disposed to approach their 
explanation and solution in the light 
of their development and earlier ef- 
fects. 

Although a historian is finally tested 


by his insight into the events and poli- 
cies that underlie a nation’s welfare 
and its errors, for the reader the por- 
trayal of personalities in the course 
of the narrative contains a peculiar 
charm. Many engaging figures were 
in public life during the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Many 
others with masterful imagination 
fashioned huge business combinations 
and boldly laid the foundations of im- 
mense private fortunes. Many inter- 
esting conflicts divided public opinion. 
For writers of emotion there were 
men and movements that might easily 
kindle the historic imagination. Mr. 
Rhodes consistently subdues every 
form of dramatic appeal. His report 
of the outstanding personalities is re- 
duced to their essential connection 
with the main streams of national ex- 
perience. Hayes’s diary is made to do 
excellent service in lifting that worthy 
president from a certain curious ob- 
scurity to his proper place as a broad- 
minded, wise, and independent states- 
man. John Sherman commands the 
author’s highest respect. Blaine, Gar- 
field, and Cleveland are well charac- 
terized so far as they fit into the 
events of national moment. Mr. Rhodes 
succeeds in this volume in maintain- 
ing an admirably Greek-like detach- 
ment as he keeps his eye faithfully 
upon the progress and the moral wel- 
fare of the nation itself. 


History of the United States from Hayes to 
McKinley. By James Ford Rhodes. The Mac 
millan Co. 


A FINE ADVENTURE IN IDEAS 


By Benjamin De Casseres 


N the essay on “Civilization”, in 
Havelock Ellis’s new book “The 
Philosophy of Conflict and Other Es- 
says in War-Time”, the author says: 








“It is dangerous to leap to conclusions 
about anything in this world, most of 
all when Man and his civilization are 
concerned.” It is this sentence that 
gives us the keynote to the intelli- 
gence of Havelock Ellis himself, and 
makes of him one of the most stimu- 
lating and profound writers of the 
time. He might have added that it is 
also dangerous not to leap to con- 
clusions about anything; and as Mr. 
Ellis never does, it makes of him one 
of the most delightfully dangerous 
thinkers of the time. His breadth, 
tolerance, and spiritual cosmopolitan- 
ism leave everything from the divin- 
ity of Christ to Bolshevism open mat- 
ters. There is always room for your 
own dogma or your own nihilism be- 
tween the lines of his writings; and 
when he affirms his belief in spiritual 
progress, one feels that he does so be- 
cause there is as much danger in leap- 
ing to that conclusion as there is in 


the doctrine of the ultimate and im- 


minent ‘“demnition bow-wows” of 
things social and celestial. 

Havelock Ellis, like the two great 
French thinkers that he is always 
quoting, Remy de Gourmont and Jules 
de Gaultier, is a disassociater of ideas, 
a picklock of the brain, a thinker for- 
ever prying apart feelings and ideas 
long married and finding for them 
more suitable mates. When he has 
found them he leaves them with a 
smile, saying: “Maybe you’ll be hap- 
pier in the new’ bond; maybe not— 
God bless you both, anyhow!” 

He is that rarest of products in 
English thought—a man without a 
program or a system, although there 
are inklings in his latest book that he 
is edging toward a modified socialism; 
not because, I suspect, he believes in 
the collective ideal as a solvent of any 
ills, but because his soul of experi- 
mental scientist and psychologist 
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takes a delight in watching the result 
of any new combinations of the ele- 
ments that make up the endless drama 
of Man. He is thus not a moralist, 
but something infinitely greater—an 
wsthetic spectator of Life in the man- 
ner of Gethe, Spinoza, Nietzsche, and 
Jules de Gaultier; a being to whom 
nothing that is human is foreign; a 
tourist in all intellectual, emotional, 
and spiritual climes; a man who 
would crave immortality as a gift if 
he could only sit on the hub of the 
stupendous wheel of Change and make 
notes on the Charivari of the Eternal 
Becoming. 

His style is as clear as the great 
French prose masters, rising at times 
to a quiet and contained lyricism 
which carries on its crest blazing 
images and fulgurant quotations culled 
from the depths of a culture that 
seems coextensive with the evolution 
of man. 

This latest book of Havelock Ellis 
is a fine adventure in ideas. There 
are twenty-four essays in the book, 
ranging from the “Origin of War” 
and “Cowley” to birth-control and 
Baudelaire. The lustres of his mind 
throw a blazing light on the River 
Drift Man, illuminating the landscape 
of that lost age with brilliant flashes, 
only to turn them a moment later into 
the lairs and dens of the subconscious 
world. He glorifies Man as the epic 
of Time, holding a brief for the way- 
ward wraith against the pessimists 
and cynics. Civilization? Is it a fail- 
ure? Well, there were civilizations 
that failed before only to be born 
again under another and more colorful 
form. Another civilization will be 
born out of this one. Each civilization 
believes it is the first or the last. We 
are all foolish egoists! France and 
Shakespeare’s plays, together with 
New York and the paintings of Ve- 
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lasquez shall fade away and leave not 
a wrack behind. It is well, for newer 
glories shall be born out of the pulsing 
heart of the Eternal Mother so long 
as the atoms dance and combine. 
Have faith in calamities! Havelock 
Ellis celebrates Europe—“the cockpit 
of the world”—as the stage where 
Man came to individual self-conscious- 
ness. Instead of merely worshipping 
gods, like the East, the Europeans 
have acted like gods, using forces in- 
stead of deifying them. Instead of 
getting lost in Nirvana, they have 
condensed it to shape and form in 
their blood and sweat. The European 
is the real superman of the races and 
the Yogis of the East are renegades. 

In his chapter “Drink Programme 
of the Future” he is, of course, op- 
posed to prohibition. Thirst is 
mightier than the pen, and will out- 
last it. There is a fine chapter in the 
book on Freud and psychoanalysis. 
He says that “the human soul will 
never again be to human eyes what it 
was before Freud explored it.” In 
reading Havelock Ellis I am conscious 
of “more light”, and the humor of 
Michel de Montaigne. 


‘The Philosophy of Conflict. 


By Havelock 


Ellis. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


ROBERT LYND’S CRITICISM 
By Philip Goodman 


E have been hearing much lately 

of the Englishman, Robert Lynd. 
Mr. Lynd is unmistakably a critic 
of fine literary taste, but as com- 
mendable a book as his “Old and New 
Masters” is, I find in it not one new 
literary valuation. It may be asked 
why one should expect new valuations, 
and my answer is that there can be 
no other raison d’étre in a book of lit- 


erary criticism written in this day 
which contains such names as Jane 
Austen, Wordsworth, Keats, Brown- 
ing, Ronsard, Villon, Pope, Rossetti, 
and Thomas Hardy. They are, I 
should say, very “safe bets” for a 
critic to tackle. Cenotaphs have been 
erected to all of them (Mr. Hardy has 
been dead for some years), and hence 
a critic can do but one of three things: 
he can destroy the cenotaph, or he 
can build a still larger one, or he can 
let it entirely alone. That Mr. Lynd 
has not wished to destroy or to build 
larger is his own intellectual busi- 
ness; but that he has chosen not to 
let them alone is, to some extent, the 
reader’s business, for he casts over his 
pages a kind of twice-told tedium that 
is inevitable when the new-old point of 
view is once more brought out, dusted 
off, and redecorated. And it is precisely 
in the work of filigreeing safe and ac- 
cepted ideas that Mr. Lynd is most 
adroit. There are paragraphs with- 
out number in the book that yawn for 
a pencil-mark—paragraphs that are 
as highly eloquent as criticism ever 
permits eloquence to soar. But to re- 
peat: they are all offered in support 
of those ideas that no longer need sup- 
port. 

For example, Jane Austen has been 
praised as a natural historian, but, Mr. 
Lynd observes, she is a naturalist 
among tame animals. She despised 
poverty and could not endure to write 
about poor people. She is not happy, 
Mr. Lynd says, in the company of a 
character who has not at least a thou- 
sand pounds.... Browning, to Mr. 
Lynd, is the poet of love. In “Childe 
Roland to the Dark Tower Came” he 
is also the poet of the heroic spirit in 
which he achieves as profound and 
imaginative expression as can be 
found in all English literature. ‘“‘To 
belittle Browning as an artist after 
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such a poem is to blaspheme art. To 
belittle him as an optimist is to play 
the fool with words....” Rossetti 
was the ritualist whose,— 


— . great gift to his time was the gift 
of beauty to be worshipped in the sacred hush 
of a temple. His work is not richer in the 
essentials of beauty than Browning’s—it is not, 
indeed, nearly so rich; but while Browning 
served beauty joyously, a god in a firmament 
of gods, Rossetti burned a lonely candle to it 
as the only true god . 


These are but snacks of a dish that 
would be more savory to me were I 
drawing up to it for the first time. 
As “Dr. Buddenholm” has so tersely 
put it: “Ideas, when they are cooked 
again, even with new garnitures, make 
an unpalatable stew”. 

But there is a brighter side to Mr. 
Lynd’s book. I refer to the chapters 


on those who have not quite yet ap- 
peared in the curricula of our colleges, 
men suchas Damon Belloc and Pythias 


Chesterton, Synge, Flecker, Shaw, 
Masefield, Yeats, Augusta Gregory, 
Cunningham Graham, T. M. Kettle 
(who has left behind a great deal to 
interest America), J. C. Squire, Jo- 
seph Conrad, and Rudyard Kipling. 
Here Mr. Lynd plays at hazard and 
takes a sporting chance. He runs the 
risk of being wrong—as, indeed, he is 
more than once. His chapter on the 
fantastic animal which Shaw called 
the Chester-Belloc is the best in the 
book. He understands Belloc thor- 
oughly and Chesterton does not fool 
him for a minute. He says that “if 
Mr. Chesterton were a schoolmaster 
he would give all the triangles noses 
and eyes, and he would turn the Latin 
verbs into nonsense rhymes”. And as 
for Belloc, “the world is to him at once 
a map and a history and a poem and 
a church and an ale-house”. Synge 
“was a byway, not a highroad, of 
genius. That is why he has an im- 


mensely more enthusiastic following 
among clever people than among 
simple people”. Shaw “is something 
of a natural peacock” but, for all that, 
Mr. Lynd, too, succumbs to the gen- 
eral impression that there is a nimbus 
(size seven and three-quarters) over 
the head of this apostate Irishman. 
With regard to Masefield, “we miss 
in his lines the onward march of 
poetry. His individual phrases carry 
no cargoes of wonder. His art is not 
of the triumphant order that lifts us 
off our feet”. Well, here, at least, Mr. 
Lynd ventures an opinion and I, for 
one, like the finality of his error better 
than the reasonableness of his concur- 
rence. His account of Yeats seems to 
me like a lot of tarradiddle. He is 
balancing a hair on the end of his 
nose. Yeats “has created, if not a new 
world, a new star’. In a deserved 
laudation of Lady Gregory, he men- 
tions a number of her plays but glar- 
ingly omits the purest gem, “The 
Workhouse Ward”. The chapters on 
Graham, Kettle, and Squire rank next 
to the Belloc-Chesterton chapter. The 
appreciation of Squire, particularly, 
is well worth the reading. As for 
Conrad, I am like the man who is blind 
to blue or who cannot compute a sum 
if the number seven is in it, so I pass 
on. To Kipling, “verse is a platform 
that tempts him at one moment into 
the performance of music-hall turns 
and the next into stump orations the 
spiritual home of which is Hyde Park 
Corner rather than Parnassus”. 
These excerpts which I have taken 
explain what I mean when I say that 
Mr. Lynd is not critically venture- 
some. And yet I concede the unfair- 
ness to him of taking a line here and 
a paragraph there to support my case. 
In justice to his book, I commend it to 
the reader with the final opinion that 
a lot of excellent writing has been ex- 
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pended in refurbishing what we, in 
this country, would call “safe and 
sane” ideas. 


Old and New Masters. By Robert Lynd. 


Charles Scribner's Sons. 


ELLEN GLASGOW’S NEW NOVEL 
By Louise Collier Willcox 


HE most interesting point in Ellen 

Glasgow’s new novel, “The Build- 
ers”, is its wide divergence from the 
attitude of the English novels of the 
year. Abroad there seem to be two 
forms of reaction from the war and 
its upheaval of standards: on the one 
side the groping after spiritualistic 
phenomena; on the other the letting 
down of all moral standards, especially 
all accepted standards as to sex rela- 
tions—as witness Arnold Bennett’s 
“The Pretty Lady”, Galsworthy’s 


“Saint’s Progress’, W. L. George’s 
“Blind Alley”, May Sinclair’s “Mary 
Olivier’, Somerset Maugham’s “The 


Moon and Sixpence”, Phyllis Bot- 
tome’s “A Servant of Reality”. 
Whether or not these novels represent 
society as it is in England, or the ac- 
tual thought of any large body of 
people, they must lead us to believe 
that standards which civilization has 
been centuries in erecting, are falling 
into chaos. 

On the other hand, Ellen Glasgow— 
certainly one of the foremost novelists 
of our country and the one most likely 
to reflect the country’s attitude—re- 
acts against the horrors of the past 
few years with a new rigidity of 
morals, a sterner application of the 
ancient law; an insistence on the doc- 
trine that self-fulfillment must wait 
on law and order, and the general so- 
cial welfare. In fact her book shows 
that now as heretofore, Kant’s maxim 


that every act should be such that it 
might become an universal law (which 
by the bye Somerset Maugham says is 
“sheer rot’), holds good in the tragedy 
and sorrow of today as in the past. 
Her fine characters renounce, that law 
and tradition may be upheld. 

Again where in the English novels 
the stress is entirely upon sex, her 
novel is a novel of politics and patriot- 
ism. 

Virginia owes a large debt to her 
novelists. No state can more com- 
pletely reconstruct her history, her 
social régime, from the fiction writers 
native to it. The best part of this 
work has been done by Ellen Glasgow. 
She shows in this novel particularly 
that the novel need not be con- 
structed about a single theme. Po- 
litical opinions, patriotic interests, and 
national standards are not only as 
legitimate but as interesting a field. 

Caroline Mead is a typical Virginia 
woman, trained from infancy to make 
the best of things and to laugh when 
hurt, to take life gaily and rely on her 
own resources rather than any for- 
tuitous events. Blackburn, the protag- 
onist of the book, believes that Amer- 
ica has traveled, as he has, the road 
through materialism to idealism, and 
that the great men of America, the 
real builders, are those who are seek- 
ing to do a great constructive work 
through idealism, expressing an im- 
perishable idea in material substance. 
Blackburn is against the league of 
nations, and this part of the book will 
doubtless cause much discussion. 

The creation par excellence of the 
book is Angelica Blackburn, the woman 
triumphant through indirect influence. 
By sheer beauty of appearance and 
subtle indirection, she manages al- 
ways to make the worse appear the 
better reason, she ruins lives and wins 
what she wants. Here the novelist 
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would seem to be telling us that in a 
world of appearance, it is appearance 
rather than truth which conquers, and 
that appearance rarely expresses the 
reality beneath. At any rate Angelica 
is a portrait to hang up among the fic- 
tional pictures of unscrupulous and 
subtle women. 

This book is timely, dealing with all 
the vital questions of the moment, and 
a book too, that is likely to be more 
popular among men than women, 
which is only another way of saying 
that the sentimental interest is sub- 
ordinated to more general interests. 


“The Builders. Double- 


day, Page and Co. 


By Ellen Glasgow. 


A NEW HUDSON BOOK 
By Henry A. Lappin 


HAVE long regarded this W. H. 

Hudson as one of the chief glories 
of modern European letters, and as 
indubitably the most distinguished 
living practitioner of the fine art of 
English prose. Yet, until almost the 
other day, he was suffering quite as 
persistent a neglect as was Conrad 
until the tide of that profound and 
melancholy Pole’s fortunes turned 
with the publication of “Chance”. In- 
deed so inveterate has been the indif- 
ference to his work that it was even 
possible, three or four years ago, for 
a reviewer in one of the more dis- 
criminating American weeklies to dis- 
cuss at some length a book of Hud- 
son’s under the interesting but er- 
roneous impression that the W. H. 
Hudson of “Idle Days in Patagonia” 
was none other than an extension lec- 
turer of the same name whose only 
titles to fame were that he had been 
at Cambridge with Erewhon Butler, 
had served as secretary to Herbert 


Spencer, and had written an innocu- 
ous treatise on “The Study of Litera- 
ture”! But now a veritable Hudson 
boom has set in: second-hand copies 
of his books are soaring in price and 
are snapped up as soon as the dealers 
catalogue them; American university 
libraries are instructing their London 
agents to buy Hudson “complete”; and 
a letter from his hand fetches as fancy 
a price as one of Joseph Conrad’s. In 
fine, it seems as if people had at last 
awakened to the towering importance 
of the man. 

For the significance of his achieve- 
ment is really of the highest to all who 
care for literature and have that mys- 
terious “root of the matter” in them. 
Unless it be Conrad himself, I confess 
I discern no more commanding liter- 
ary figure today. And when one has 
said Hudson and Conrad, there is—to 
be honest—nobody else writing Eng- 
lish (in Great Britain, anyhow) who 
deserves to be mentioned in the same 
breath. 

In a fine foreword to the American 
edition of “Green Mansions”, Gals- 
worthy has exactly and beautifully 
displayed the quality of this great ar- 
tist’s genius: 

He has a supreme gift of disclosing not only 
the thing he sees but the spirit of his vision. 
Without apparent effort he takes you with 
him into a rare, free, natural world, and al- 
ways you are refreshed, stimulated, enlarged, 
by going there.... Hudson's fancy is akin 
to the flight of the birds that are his special 
loves—it never seems to have entered a house, 
but since birth to have been roaming the air 
in rain and sun, or visiting the trees and 
grass.... 


As richly memorable as anything 
Hudson has so far written is this 
latest book, a collection of sketches, 


studies, and meditations on birds, 
bats, serpents, foxes, trees, moles, 
rats, dogs, daffodils, hawk moths, po- 
tatoes,—toads, herons, “and such small 
deer”; in short, almost a new “Ani- 
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mated Nature”, and all set forth in 
language comparable for its limpid 
beauty and perfect grace with that of 
Goldsmith himself, the Mozart of Eng- 
lish prose. Nearly every page pro- 
vides an example of what has above 
been characterized as his supreme 
gift. Take, for instance, his recollec- 
tion, many years after the experience, 
of a certain wonderful Wiltshire eve- 
ning: 

It was June, just before hay-cutting, and for 
most of the time, until the last faint under- 
glow had faded, and the stars were out, I was 
standing motionless, knee-deep in the plumy 
seeded grasses, watching the ghost-moths, as I 
had never seen them before, in scores and in 
hundreds, dimly visible in their whiteness all 
over the dusky meadow, engaged in their 
quaint, beautiful rhythmic love-dance. It was 
the wide silent night and the moths’ strange 


motions and whiteness in the dark that gave 
it a magic on that occasion. 


Here there is nothing vague or 
blurred: he has observed with scien- 
tific exactitude; how simple every 
word, yet how mysteriously beautiful 
the total evocation, how it enchants 
the heart! He credits a correspondent 
of his with a special success in de- 
scribing the hawk moth because, he 
says, “she saw the object as a child, 
emotionally, and after thirty years 
was still able to recover the precious 
feeling experienced then and to con- 
vey to another the image in her mind”’. 
With the emotional intensity of a little 
child at gaze,—that is how Hudson be- 
holds the animals and scenes of which 
he writes. Himself he is one of those 
rarely dowered and radiant spirits 
whose impressions grow only more 
vivid and more exquisite with the 
passing of years; inviolate and un- 
dimmed he has kept both heart and 
eyes of youth. 

There are two wise chapters on the 
dog :“Dogs in London”, and “The 
Great Dog Superstition”. On its first 
appearance in “Macmillan’s Maga- 





zine” the latter paper fluttered the 
dovecotes some years ago. But to the 
present writer—who, he ought to add, 
like Mr. Hudson but for far other 
reasons, keeps not a dog—the views 
therein propounded sound eminently 
sane and convincing. Rudely to sum- 
marize them: the author believes that 
our ancestors erred gravely in select- 
ing the wild dog (or jackal, or wolf) 
for purposes of domestication, and 
that marvels, far beyond any mere 
canine triumph, could have been 
wrought by the patience of man had 
he taken in hand any one of various 
other mammalians, to wit, the mar- 
moset, lemur, squirrel, chinchilla, An- 
dean vizcacha, or even the engaging 
little Patagonian dolichotis. At least 
the profanity of the lower orders 
might have been a shade less monoto- 
nous, but can you imagine the owner of 
a dog called, let us suppose, Tristram 
Shandy, advertising for a missing 
Patagonian dolichotis which answers 
to the name of William Jennings 
Bryan! 


“The Book of a Naturalist. By W. H. Hud 
son. George H. Doran Company. 


UNCONDUCTED WANDERERS 
By Herbert S. Gorman 


HEN two young women, tired- 

out war workers, seek mental 
stimulus by a trip that takes them 
through Hawaii, Samoa, Savai, Tonga, 
Fiji, Java, Sumatra, New Guinea, the 
Malay States, Siam, Cochin China, 
South China, North China, Korea, and 
Japan there can be but one result—a 
book. It is a fact that volumes of 
travel through excessive familiarity 
have bred an inordinate contempt in 
the once humble but now supercilious 
reader, and this has not been without 
reason. Most travel writers in the 
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past have been wont to carry their 
provincialism with them, and to view 
the strangeness of their new surround- 
ings with an egotistical eye nicely cal- 
culated to express the extreme of dis- 
approval. But the world grows 
broader, and national customs recede 
in importance. The war has brought 
the uttermost ends of the earth into a 
closer communion, and while the pro- 
vincial pedant goes on forever (being 
one of the rewards of Victorian vir- 
tue) his genius is dwindling and his 
importance is nil. 

The difference between “Uncon- 
ducted Wanderers” and the travel- 
books of a generation ago, is quite ob- 
vious. It shows a marked difference 
in spiritual values. In past periods if 
two unchaperoned young women 
started forth on an unconducted series 
of desultory wanderings through the 
mysterious East (which, by the way, 
they wouldn’t), any book written by 


one of them would be a pompous, dull 


affair, compact with the obvious 
things and pugnacious with gentile 
bigotry. Rosita Forbes’s attitude is 
quite different. She was guided by an 
extreme curiosity, and drank in the 
vivid qualities of the Orient through 
senses wholly open to their values. 
There are no lasting evidences of 
scholarship in the narrative, no at- 
tempts to focus upon economic as- 
pects, or bring new facets of strange 
life uppermost. In a light, colloquial 
manner, often sparkling with an acute 
realization of humorous possibilities, 
the writer expends her energy in 
simple description that seizes upon 
the picturesque and blandly passes 
over what is dull. It is all quite 
charming and readable and does give 
the reader a certain amount of infor- 
mation, none of it particularly new, 
but most of it entertainingly retold. 
After crossing the Atlantic and suc- 
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cessfully avoiding any German sub- 
marines that might be lurking about, 
Miss Forbes and her traveling com- 
panion—who is identified as Undine— 
are whirled across the United States, 
visiting, of course, the Yellowstone 
National Park, the Painted Desert of 
Arizona, and Salt Lake City. While 
in this country her most terrifying 
experiences are confined to outwitting 
the American reporter. She is en- 
tirely successful. 

From Frisco the two girls leave for 
the South Sea Islands, and the 
sprightly chapters dealing with Ha- 
waii, Samoa, Tonga, and Fiji possess 
both humor and vividness. Sleeping 
in small, insect-ridden rooms _ sur- 
rounded by snoring natives, eating 
their strange foods, watching their 
ceremonials and colorful dances, 
drinking in the glory of marvelous 
skies and creaming ocean beaches, is 
all set down in a manner that captures 
the beauty and lets the non-essentials 
pass. Among the greater episodes 
that marked their progress through 
the Pacific islands was a huge “Meke” 
given in their honor at Numbemakito. 
After a solemn presentation of food— 
consisting for the most part of baskets 
full of yam and that staple of the 
South Seas, tare-root, brought by a 
long procession of women and piled 
before them—a huge war dance 
brought the evening to its climax. 
During this ceremony a hundred mag- 
nificent warriors, polished with oil 
and streaked with charcoal, clad in 
short petticoats of straw and with an 
elaborate array of floral decorations, 
gave their impression of the Battle of 
the Somme. Miss Forbes writes: 

Shouldering huge ancient clubs, painted and 
carved, the two parties advanced towards each 
other with mincing polka steps. After advanc- 
ing and retiring several times with warlike 


gestures and much brandishing of weapens, 
they did a sort of chassé-croisé step, turned 
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round and danced towards the center of the 
sward with crouching, panther-like movements. 
At this point all the German party suddenly 
fell dead and lay flat on the ground till the 
medicine-men danced in among them sprinkling 
them with water, when they immediately leaped 
to their feet and renewed the fray. 


By which it will be observed that the 
natives’ idea of the great war was 
slightly inaccurate. 

From Fiji the two travelers went to 
New Guinea, after an extremely short 
stop at Australia, that land apparently 
being too civilized for them. There is 
some entertaining comment here on 
cannibal customs, New Guinea being 
one of the surviving places where the 
natives are taught to love thy neigh- 
bor as thyself in the matter of taste 
anyway. Then through Java and Su- 
matra they go, the author setting 
down in picturesque language the 
Arabian Nights atmosphere of these 
little-known places, with their temples 
and quaint customs. A short trip 
through the Malay States is followed 
by a stay in Siam where all sorts of 
queer things are found. Bangkok re- 
minds the writer of the stage-settings 
for “Chu Chin Chow” or Edmund Du- 
lac’s illustrations for Omar Khayyam. 

It is interesting to note how the 
various cities of the East appeal to 
Miss Forbes. Somewhere in the book 
she describes Bangkok as a dancing 
girl, shaking a chime of golden bells 
from her fluttering skirts, dropping 
perfume from her henna-stained 
finger-tips. Macao is haunted by the 
the click of high heels, the gleam of 
dark eyes and a tortoise-shell comb 
under a dark mantilla, a wistful spirit 
dragging tired feet through silent, de- 
serted streets. Canton is something 
primeval, fierce and grasping, hiding 
raw wounds under gorgeous silk, 
clutching at knowledge and wealth be- 
hind a veil that is never lifted. And 
then there is the great grey city of 





Cambodia, Angkor. According to 
Miss Forbes, Angkor reigns supreme 
among the perished cities of the old 
world. 

After Siam and Cambodia comes a 
brief trip through Cochin China. 
Then come the adventures in that 
country that knew coherence before 
the veils of mystery parted on ancient 
times and history brought its light— 
China. China was in a state of unrest 
when Miss Forbes and her friend 
reached there. The North was fight- 
ing the South and, adventurous al- 
ways, the two girls calmly made up 
their minds to pierce through both 
fighting lines and so reach the North. 
They did get through one army after 
no small amount of acute personal dis- 
comfort, but found it impossible to 
continue all the way and so retraced 
their steps—a thing that any healthy 
Anglo-Saxon young woman simply 
hates to do. However, Pekin and the 


Great Wall are eventually visited. 

It was in China that a sense of in- 
security first crept upon them although 
there was no apparent cause for it. 
Says Miss Forbes: 


It is queer that China always gave us a 
sinister impression, even though on no single 
occasion did anyone do anything deliberately 
to frighten, annoy or hurt us, and this in spite 
of the fact that we always went about alone in 
the slums of Pekin, that we traveled night and 
day in troop-trains, and that we got mixed up 
with several armies in Hunan. Nevertheless, 
the whole country is like a volcano. I have a 
feeling that it might erupt at any moment, but 
I am sure it would erupt silently. My own 
impression of John Chinaman is that he is an 
arrant coward when alone or in small numbers, 
but that he is also simple-minded and amiable 
when not hustled or worried. Of course he is 
frightfully cruel in odd ways. 


After the trip through China, which 
is quite the most dramatic portion of 
the volume, Miss Forbes and Undine 
go to Korea and from there to Japan, 
once again to view the snowy cone of 
Fujiyama. Then the booming of the 
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guns seems to call them across the 
seas to a land of strife, and the holi- 
day is over. 

There is not much that can be said 
about a travel book beyond a descrip- 
tion of it and some comment on its 
attitude, for such an endeavor is pri- 
marily a personal concern. To be good 
it must be the action and reaction of 
alien lands on an individual. It must 
be able to capture its subject-matter 
in sufficiently vivid phraseology to call 
up a picture in the reader’s mind. All 
this Miss Forbes does admirably. Best 
of all she does it modestly. There are 
no attempts to approximate the entire 
spiritual geography of any land. It is 
by means of shifting pictures and per- 
sonal anecdotes that she brings a bit 
of her holiday to those who choose to 
rejourney through the Orient by the 
vicarious means of her volume. 


Uneconducted Wanderers. 
John Lane Co. 


By Rosita Forbes. 


MR. GALSWORTHY’S ADDRESSES 
IN AMERICA 


By Dorothea Lawrance Mann 


R. GALSWORTHY’S visit to the 

United States of necessity took 
on importance. Any distinguished 
Englishman arriving before the sign- 
ing of the Peace Treaty must have re- 
signed himself to endure the search- 
ing gaze of America. Mr. Galsworthy 
has the habit of regarding his respon- 
sibilities seriously; wherefore he 
turned a sympathetic ear and an inter- 
pretative tongue to the strengthening 
of the bond between his country and 
ours. Upon this international friend- 
ship depends “the general welfare of 
mankind”, to use his own phrase. 


We need no formal bonds, but we have a 
sacred charge in common, to let no petty mat- 
ters, differences of manner, divergencies of 
material interest, destroy our spiritual agree- 


ment. Our pasts, our geographical positions, 
our temperaments, make us beyond all other 
races, the hope and trustees of mankind's ad- 
vance along the only line now open—democratic 
internationalism. It is childish to claim for 
Americans and Britons virtues beyond those of 
other nations, or to believe in the superiority 
of one national culture to another; they are 
different, that is all. It is by accident that we 
find ourselves in this position of guardianship 
to the main line of human development. 


In Mr. Galsworthy’s “Addresses in 
America, 1919’, one is bound to be 
reminded of the Tennysonian phrase 
—‘not like to like but like in differ- 
ence” . Beneath all his politeness he is 
acutely aware of the differences be- 
tween his own people and those among 
whom he is a guest. He is aware, 
moreover, that they are the small dif- 
ferences that make for misunder- 
standing. One is not annoyed with a 
cannibal because his ideas of an at- 
tractive menu differ from other 
people’s, but the visiting Englishmen 
who used to find humor in the Amer- 
ican proclivity for pie-eating left a 
residuum of rancor behind them. Mr. 
Galsworthy tried to maintain—and to 
some extent succeeded in maintain- 
ing—an artistic attitude of detach- 
ment; but his own character was 
molded in an English public school 
and at Oxford, and it sometimes got 
the better of his intentions. The Ox- 
ford manner which he tried to ex- 
plain in other Englishmen triumphed 
in him. Between American and Briton 
he found the uncomfortable relation- 
ship of cousins. He writes: 

Deep in our hearts, I think we feel that only 
the American people could ever really under- 
stand us. And being extraordinarily self-con- 
scious, perverse, and proud, we do our best to 
hide from Americans that we have any such 
feeling. It would distress the average Briton 
to confess that he wanted to be understood, had 
anything so natural as a craving for fellowship 


or for being liked. We are a weird people, 
though we look so commonplace. 


Mr. Galsworthy’s position was diffi- 


cult. He could scarcely escape the 
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acute consciousness that the commu- 
nity of language, which he mentions 
so frequently, has given him fully as 
large if not a much larger reading 
public in this country than in his own. 
His readers were bound to feel a cer- 
tain possessive interest in him and to 
regard his utterances attentively. 
Conscientiously he lived up to his 
sense of duty, trying in a dozen dif- 
ferent ways to make his countrymen 
clear to Americans. He explains why 
the Englishman criticizes his country 
and then rushes to her aid from the 
far corners of the earth. He strives 
to make Americans understand how 
“good form” came to be the fetish of 
the English people and how much re- 
gard should be given it. He lays bare 
for us certain discoveries of his own 
psychological laboratory, and I im- 
agine he had no slightest idea what 
solid boundaries he lays for us, or how 
completely he establishes the idea of 
cousinship. He allows us a right in 


all English literature before the sail- 


ing of the Pilgrims. However close 
the community of language may draw 
us to other great figures of English 
letters, who chanced to come later than 
the early seventeenth century, in them 
we may feel only a cousinly interest. 
To regard even Milton in other than 
an avuncular relation is presumption 
on the part of American authors. 
That is, I think, the essence of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s Oxford manner and it is 
something of which he is completely 
unconscious. It may also be part of 
that insular heritage no Englishman 
quite escapes. 

The last warnings of Mr. Gals- 
worthy are for both nations. He can- 
not calmly contemplate the menace of 
the air. “In five or ten years it will, 
I think, be impossible to guarantee 
the safety of Britain or Britain’s com- 
merce by sea power.... Armaments 


on land and sea will be limited; not 
I think, so much by a league of na- 
tions, if it comes, as by the common 
sense of people who begin to observe 
that with the development of the pow- 
ers of destruction and of transport 
from the air, land and sea armaments 
are becoming of little use.... I verily 
believe mankind will come one day in 
their underground dwellings to the 
annual practice of burning in effigy 
the Guy (whoever he was) who first 
rose off the earth.” 


Addresses in America, 1919. 
worthy. 


By John Gals 
Charles Scribner's Sons. 


LEAVES IN A VERY GENTLE 
ZEPHYR 


By Edward N. Teall 


HEY hardly rustle, these “Leaves 

in the Wind”—leaves that growon 
some tree of the imagination in whose 
shade Alpha of the Plough takes his 
rest. The “wind” they are in is the 
gentlest breeze that ever stirred. 

Who is Alpha? Someone who writes 
weekly articles for the London papers 
(vide Author’s Note); lives in a Mid- 
land town (page 1 et passim); has 
children (dedication); did not die, in 
spite of reports to the contrary, after 
having a molar yanked two and one- 
half years ago (page 136); has exe- 
crable “taste” in ties (page 150), and 
who hates to get up in the morning 
(page 159). That’s Alpha. 

What does Alpha write about? 
Traveling, in trains and busses. Pock- 
ets. Talk and talkers. War gardens. 
The Yanks. Clothes. Dogs. Soldiers 
who can’t hate the enemy. Sawing 
wood. Harry Lauder. Virtues that 
don’t count. Happy faces. Word 
magic. This, that, and the other 
thing. Almost everything. No end 
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of facility. A vexatiously uniform fe- 
licity. 

Professional essayists write well on 
anything. Also, they frequently write 
well on nothing. (Not meaning to be 
ambiguous, at all!) 

It is not natural—or perhaps, it is 
—for a chap to be equally clever about 
death and digging in a garden; no— 
those things are too much alike to 
make the case—say, rather, “On Fear” 
and “On a Distant View of a Pig”. 
These essay fellows hypnotize us. We 
look on with the fascination of a child 
squinting into a kaleidoscope. 

Perhaps the leaves might better 
have been left to wither on the bough 
of the parent tree; to grow fragrant 
in the file. To the 1957 and 1958 


delver in then-to-be ancient scriptures, 
these articles of ’17 and ’18 will mean 
more than they do to the busy folk of 
this uneasy year. 

Still, there are lots and lots of 
people right now, who will find not 


only pleasure but comfort and 
strength in Alpha’s reflective articles. 
They have fair right to exist. They 
ought not to be assailed, even by a re- 
viewer to whom the publishers have 
sent a “damaged copy”, one in which 
several pages have been printed over 
other pages, palimpsest fashion. Our 
copy has eight of these print-shop ac- 
cidents. The matter would not be 
mentioned at all save for the fact that 
it opens the way on a genuine compli- 
ment to the book. We are sincerely 
sorry to lose even two and nine-tenths 
per cent of its thoughtful, good-na- 
tured pages. 

There can be no quarrel with the 
book as it is written. Those who do 
not care for it need not begrudge it to 
those, many, who will love it. The 
only quarrel is to spring from the 
thought of what might have been. In- 
stead of reprinting his old articles, 


Alpha might have made a book of new 
ones: good, strong, detonating stuff. 

Don’t we need, today, new ways of 
presenting the good old eternal veri- 
ties? Don’t we need trumpet more 
than flute? 

We need someone to stir us up— 
and calm us down. We need someone 
to show us heaven, call us down— 
and make this a saner earth. We want 
to cut out the jazz, and get going to- 
gether again. 

Nice, gentle essays, Pebbles on the 
Shore and Leaves in the Wind, seem 
so anachronistic just now! 


Leaves in the Wind. By Alpha of the Plough. 
E. P. Dutton and Co. 


GAUGUIN IN TAHITI 


By Hulbert Footner 


MAN finds pretty much what he 
looks for in life. The worst of it 
is that so many are not looking for 
anything in particular. An inveterate 
simplicity of nature caused the painter 
Gauguin to dream of life in the South 
Sea Islands, and finally in middle life, 
led him to visit Tahiti on an “artistic” 
mission from the French government. 
One infers that his mission was not 
much more than a gracious govern- 
mental gesture. It is a far cry from 
Paris to Papeete. None knew that 
better than Gauguin. He was terribly 
disappointed in Papeete when he got 
there. He says: 
“It was Europe—the Europe which 
I had thought to shake off—and that 
under the aggravating circumstances 
of colonial snobbism, and the imita- 
tion—grotesque even to the point of 
caricature—of our customs, fashions, 
vices, and absurdities of civilization. 
Was I to have made this far 
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journey only to find the very thing 
which I had fled?” 

But he found a fellow-spirit in Pa- 
peete, the Princess Vaitiia, who when 
he was lying half-sick came and sat on 
his bed (at imminent risk to that ar- 
ticle of furniture), and drank a bottle 
of absinthe with him. ‘“Vaitiia was a 
brave drinker,” he says. They said 
little to each other; as Gauguin puts 
it: “The conversation did not want to 
become animated”; but before she 
left Vaitiia summed up everything in 
two phrases: 

“How beautiful our realm was when 
nothing was sold there! All the year 
through the people sang.... To sing 
always, always to give!” 

Gauguin presently shook the dust 
of Papeete from his heels, and accom- 
panied by Titi his vahina, set out to 
sojourn among the natives in the wil- 
derness. Between the sea and the 


mountain he found a hut thatched 
with pandanus leaves, and there he 


settled down. “A Maori hut does not 
separate a man from space, from the 
infinite.... The rays of the moon 
play through the bamboo reeds stand- 
ing equidistant from each other be- 
fore my hut, and reach even to my 
bed. And these regular intervals of 
light suggest a musical instrument to 
me—the reed-pipe of the ancients 
which was familiar to the Maori, and 
is called vivo by them.... Under this 
music I fell asleep.” 

But Titi had been spoiled by the 
contacts of the town, and he presently 
sent her away. For a while he was 
utterly alone among the savages. Sav- 
ages! to them he was the savage, and 
he wondered which was right! Then 
finally they began to make friends 
with him, and Gauguin began to paint. 

“But the landscape with its violent 
pure colors dazzled and blinded me. I 
was always uncertain; I was seeking, 


seeking.... Oh! the old European 
traditions! The timidities of expres- 
sion of degenerate races!” 

Soon his work came better, but his 
solitude continued to disturb him. He 
suspected that many among the young 
girls “tranquil of eye” would gladly 
have shared his life, but he under- 
stood that they desired to be “taken”, 
literally seized. The explanation he 
gives for this feeling is a novel one; 
the girls did not wish to assume any 
responsibility for embarking on such 
an association. Anyhow he did not 
dare seize one. Europe was too strong 
in him. 

But he made a friend of a young 
man, Totefa, who almost brought tears 
to Gauguin’s eyes by remarking one 
day that he, Gauguin, was not like 
other men, that he could do things 
which other men were incapable of 
doing, and that he was useful to 
others. 

“I indeed believe. . .the first human 
being in the world who used such 
words toward me. It was the lan- 
guage of a savage or a child, for one 
must be either one of these—must one 
not ?—to imagine that an artist might 
be a useful human being.” 

Finally, Gauguin, moved by he knew 
not what impulse, made a journey 
around the coast of Tahiti. A native 
asking him the object of his journey, 
he replied involuntarily: “To find a 
wife.” Instantly a golden girl was 
thrust upon him. This was Tehura. 
He doubted what she might think of 
the arrangement, but: “I saw unmis- 
takably the serene expression which in 
young beings always accompanies an 
honorable and laudable act.” So he 
accepted her. “The mocking lines 
about her otherwise pretty, tender, 
sensual mouth warned me that the 
real dangers of the adventure would 
be for me, not for her.” 
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The experiment was a complete suc- 
cess. Tehura “was not very talkative. 
She is at the same time full of laugh- 
ter and melancholy and above all given 
to mockery.... We did not cease 
studying each other, but she remained 
impenetrable to me, and I was soon 
vanquished in the struggle.... A life 
filled to the full of happiness began. 
Happiness and work rose up together 
with the sun, radiant like it. The gold 
of Tehura’s face flooded the interior 
of our hut and the landscape round 
about with joy and light.... I was 
permeated with her fragrance—noa 
noa. She came into my life at the per- 
fect hour. 

“Tehura never disturbs me when I 
work or when I dream. Instinctively 
she is then silent. She knows per- 
fectly when she can speak without dis- 
turbing me. We talk of Europe and 
Tahiti, and of God and of the gods. I 
instruct her. She instructs me.” 


However it transpires later that Te- 


hura could be jealous like common 
women, and that too, she had a weak- 
ness for gilded earrings, and that as 


soon as she got them she despised 
them because they were gilded. One 
loves her better then. 

This little book holds in store a 
rare, rare treat for the simple. One’s 
only quarrel is with its brevity. Two 
years in Tahiti and only this slender 
sheaf of impressions to show for it! 
But these few impressions have been 
selected with an art so sure as to be- 
come perfectly luminous with sugges- 
tion. After reading one feels that one 
knew the land and the people and, 
above all, Gauguin the simple-hearted. 
It is a great book for exactly the same 
reason that Gauguin was a great 
painter. With his simple heart he 
combined the seeing eye. One closes 
the book with a feeling of sadness at 
the thought that it appears to be the 
white man’s destiny to utterly destroy 
that which would renew him—the 
lovely simplicity of a state of sav- 
agery. 


Translated 
Nicholas L. 


Noa Noa. By Paul Gauguin. 
from the French by O. F. Theis. 
Brown. 
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AMONG THE NEW NOVELS 
BY DOROTHY SCARBOROUGH 


HE novels of the month spring 

from an interesting variety of 
impulses. Books are curiously like 
human beings, made in man’s own 
image, and each may be found to re- 
veal its ruling motive. To hold an 
arresting hand before this onrushing 
fiction and inquire of particular vol- 
umes their reason for being is as di- 
verting and futile as for a traffic 
policeman to ask passers-by where 
they come from and why. Yet as 
the bluecoat does from his vantage- 
point learn a lot about human nature, 
so one watching the stories stream by 
may guess with some accuracy as to 
their origin. 

There’s the usual proportion of 
novels written primarily to make 
money. Money is, of course, a desira- 
ble thing—so conceded even by those 
who possess none of it—and writing 
is an attractive way of making it, so 
that if an author is chiefly concerned 
about cash, he’s pretty likely to have 
his reward. Without passing any 
age-worn comments about how the 
poorest writers are sometimes the 
highest paid, one may feel it a bit 
unfair that some novelists simply wal- 
low in money, while others far more 
talented avoid with no effort whatso- 
ever the ignominy of dying rich. But 
one must grant that it does take time, 
a certain cleverness to begin with and 
much persistence, to sink to the depths 
which some of our commercial novel- 
ists have attained. After all, however, 
the purely commercial novel has its 
place among us, since there’s a large 


reading public with no special yearn- 
ings after culture in fiction. But a 
book written from a_ standpoint 
higher than the basis of the cash reg- 
ister must feel more pleased with it- 
self. And if some volumes were vital 
enough to be anything but dummies, 
wouldn’t they arise more in anger 
than in sorrow, and reproach the au- 
thors of their being? When a book 
past its first youth sits down by the 
fire to reflect, wouldn’t it like to have 
something besides a bank account to 
gloat over? 

There are novels of the month that 
are written for entertainment, pleas- 
ure books, readable for the time, but 
that obviously don’t expect a perma- 
nent place on the shelf. Such a book 
is “The Rain-Coat Girl’, by Jennette 
Lee, like a pleasant young girl with no 
pronounced characteristics of strength. 
“Blue China”, by B. M. Croker, tells 
entertainingly of a man who collects 
old china and lets his passion for his 
blue vases rule his life and cause ex- 
citing complications. When, out of 
jealousy for his collection, he jilts the 
little widow he has planned to marry, 
she indulges her unsuppressed desire 
to smash things and goes into his cabi- 
nets with a stonemason’s hammer. 
The situation is fun for the reader as 
well as for the widow, since it’s more 
dramatic than the tea-table scenes of 
most social comedies. Emotions in 
fiction as in life are too carefully re- 
pressed for the most part, and so it is 
enlivening to find them allowed loose 
rein as in this instance. 
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A. Merritt’s “The Moon Pool” is a 
lively but ephemeral yarn about scien- 
tific theories carousing with the su- 
pernatural, the weird being laid on 
too colorfully for the best effect. The 
awesome events do agitate the read- 
er’s scalp and spinal column, but not 
with the terrifying pleasure that the 
best uncanny tales impart. But it 
seems that every writer must take his 
pot-shot at ghosts some time or other, 
just as every small boy longs to be a 
pirate and sail the wicked seas. If he 
doesn’t pull off the stunt in real life, 
he puts it into fiction, as Peter B. 
Kyne has done in “The Green Pea Pi- 
rates”. Here he introduces a lot of 
youthful wish-fulfillment in his tale 
of the man who becomes king of a 
savage island by marrying the colored 
queen, meets adventures with canni- 
bals and has a gorgeous time—as a 
small boy visions gorgeousness. But 
it’s poor reading compared with some 
of Peter Kyne’s earlier stories, and 


gives one a melancholy feeling that 
Kyne isn’t living up to his talents. I 
for one, wouldn’t give his “Three God- 
fathers” for a whole south sea full of 
pirates with cannibals enough to cook 


them all. But luckily the readers 
aren’t all alike, else publishers would 
die of monotony. 

Then there are books that are more 
concerned with political ideas than 
with fiction itself, that try to handle a 
situation or make a stump speech 
rather than tell a story for its own 
sake. George Agnew Chamberlain’s 
“Not All the King’s Horses” is a case 
in point. Chamberlain, who was for- 
merly consul-general at Mexico City, 
has a political message to get across, 
and he chooses a novel for his mega- 
phone since he thinks he can make 
more people hear him in that way. 
He mobilizes his incidents as argu- 
ments for America’s intervention in 
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Mexico. His book is corking propa- 
ganda but not worth so much as fic- 
tion, for the tone is of excitable con- 
troversy rather than the cool restraint 
of literature. There’s certainly dra- 
matic material for American fiction 
in Mexico, but when propaganda en- 
ters the door, art flies out of the win- 
dow. 

There are novels that are editorials 
on industrial subjects, for fiction is 
the most popular platform and pulpit 
today. No license is required, no 
permit is needed to advance one’s the- 
ories in story form, and the police 
won’t interfere unless the book seems 
clearly an incitement to trouble. John 
Herman Randall in “With Soul on 
Fire” discusses labor questions and 
tries to settle the problems of today’s 
industrialism and religion. He does 
so apparently to his own satisfaction, 
though probably a good many tax-pay- 
ing readers may disagree with him. 
His leading character gets all stirred 
up over conditions in America—after 
his conventional family disapprove of 
his marriage to a Russian Jewess who 
presently leaves him—and finds a 
happy home in Russia. That’s Ran- 
dall’s idea of a happy ending! The 
incidents are somewhat distorted, 
though the style possesses strength. 
The author puts his heart into what 
he writes and the reader gives him 
credit for sincerity whether he agrees 
with him or not. 

Another social study that is serious 
and sincere, and that has more power, 
is “Sanctus Spiritus and Company”, 
by Edward A. Steiner. This is a dis- 
cussion of immigrant life by a man 
who speaks with authority since he 
has made that his special field of re- 
search. It moves like a wonderful 
pageant of life, glorious, sordid, pite- 
ous, and inspiring. The story begins 
in a village looking out upon the Car- 
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pathians, with three men comrading 
happily together—Moritz Redlich, a 
Jew, Father Anton Kalman, a Catholic 
priest, and Pan Yan Szenitzky, a Cal- 
vinist; “survivors of a good time 
when in that corner of the wide world 
Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Prot- 
estant, Slav, German and Magyar had 
lived together amicably, undisturbed 
by the religious and nationalistic 
struggles which were convulsing the 
people of that unfortunate Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy of which their 
village was a part.” The pictures of 
peasant life have the power of actual- 
ity, so vivid are they. One can see 
the scenes the author describes, the 
work in the sugar beet fields, the 
strange, forbidding funeral services, 
the celebrations of the harvest home, 
the appalling night when women and 
men are herded together in the bar- 
racks and locked in. One realizes as 


one has not done before how complex 
a thing is immigration, and how vast 


its effects for good and evil. The 
book might well be used in Americani- 
zation courses with profit to both 
Americans and immigrants, since it 
shows the weaknesses and mistakes of 
both. 

Arnold Mulder’s “The Outbound 
Road” is written to show one aspect 
of the unassimilated foreign element 
in America. This is a record of 
Dutch prejudices, narrowness, ard 
power. It seems hard to believe that 
any section of America could show the 
ignorance and bigotry that Arnold 
Mulder reveals in East Nassau and 
De Stad; yet he makes us credit it 
all, by the simplicity and directness of 
his style and the sympathy with which 
he relates events and describes char- 
acters. He seems to have discovered 
a new field in sectional fiction in Amer- 
ica—that settlement of Dutch farm- 
ers, isolated from the outside world, 





among the bleak sand dunes beside 
Lake Michigan. The novel is well 
constructed as to plot, too, for we 
don’t suspect the secret which is kept 
from us till the last. The characters 
are human folk, lovable because sin- 
cere. Arnold Mulder should contribute 
something of value to our fiction if he 
goes on as he has begun. 

Sermons there are this month, too, 
moral capsules disguised as novel bon- 
bons. Unexpected pens are called to 
preach. Robert Hichens, for example, 
leaves his color-drenched deserts, his 
renegade monks and vampiric fe- 
males, to write a plain, unadjectived 
story of a woman’s craving for re- 
ligion, a longing which she seeks in 
various ways to satisfy. He doesn’t 
make mediumistic seances as absorb- 
ing as deserts; but while the book 
lacks the sensuousness of Hichens’s 
other novels, it has a sincere emotion. 
He shows sympathy in his account of 
the bereaved mother’s quest for help, 
and the last chapter, where Mrs. Mar- 
den finds by way of pain and ap- 
proaching death the spiritual stay she 
has missed in her worldly life and her 
psychic adventurings, is affecting. 

We haven’t had a sermon by Wells 
this season—-since he’s taking a little 
while off to write a history of the 
world—but Jerome K. Jerome, once 
humorist, acts as pulpit supply for him 
with a novel, “All Roads Lead to Cal- 
vary”. The theme here is the secret 
and eternal struggle between the flesh 
and the spirit, between the love of 
power and the love of right. The most 
original character in the book is 
Hilda, that extraordinary child, ab- 
normally ambitious for her father, 
willing to sacrifice her mother’s hap- 
piness and even life to advance her 
father’s worldly interests at a time 
when most children of her age are 
concerned only with play. The story 
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has something of the poetic signifi- 
cance of “The Passing of the Third 
Floor Back”, though it is less dis- 
tinctive. 

Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ostensible 
motive for writing “Helena” is to pre- 
sent the modern young woman, but 
the real reason probably is habit. 
About this time of year that esteemed 
and sometimes tiresome British author 
is accustomed to turn out a volume, 
and so—another. The present book is 
written with the top of her mind, 
without inside help from the heart. 
The author may simply have turned 
her well-trained typewriter loose with 
it while she went on a needed vaca- 
tion. She doesn’t seem to have any 


unified purpose or plan in the story, 
since for about half the time she’s 
headed toward a match between the 
rebellious young woman and her mar- 
tyr-like guardian, and then suddenly 
jerks up and starts down another road 


of romance. As a piece of plot con- 
struction, it is badly bungled, and the 
character work is equally unsatisfy- 
ing. Mrs. Ward obviously wishes to 
portray the modern young woman as 
she thinks of her—unconventional, 
high-headed, wilful, attractive. But 
she’s really not in sympathy with the 
modern young woman, doesn’t know 
her, and so can’t portray her. The 
new girl is too many for Mrs. Ward,— 
and how the young creature must 
chuckle at such imaginary pictures of 
herself as “Helena” and Margaret 
Deland’s “The Rising Tide”! 

Alice Brown’s latest book, “The 
Black Drop”, reveals again an interest 
in the German spy. Miss Brown’s re- 
cent flair for villains—all of Teutonic 
taint—and her unexpected outbreak 
into melodrama are among the sur- 
prising phenomena of the war. I have 
an “inkling and thinkling” that “The 
Black Drop” was probably distilled 


before the armistice. The style is 
gratifyingly smooth and finished, as 
is always the case with her work—a 
pleasant thing to contemplate in com- 
parison with the ungrammatical 
crudeness of much of our current fic- 
tion. The characters are cultured, but 
less vital than the humbler folk in 
some of her earlier narratives. This 
is a book to be respectfully admired, 
but not one to quicken the pulse or 
stir the emotions to any great extent, 
though the form is admirable for its 
ease and grace. 

The war is still being fought with 
print type—with less frequent at- 
tacks, however, than for several years. 
We have fewer straight trench stories, 
and the war novels now are likely to 
aim at definite targets. “The For- 
tune” by Douglas Goldring, for in- 
stance, attacks the idea of war itself, 
and bomb-shells England’s action in 
the Irish Revolution. The author is 
an Englishman who can be fair to Ire- 
land. The story has spirit and fire 
and moves toward idealism like an 
army with banners and bugle calls. 
No wonder Romain Rolland praises it! 

Another war novel with a special 
theme is “The Call of the Soil’, by 
the late Adrien Bertrand, the winner 
of the Prix Goncourt for 1916. This 
is a study in patriotism, “the sacred 
egoism of the love of country”, show- 
ing how the French soul with its self- 
less passion for France achieved the 
impossible in the war. It is not so 
brutally strong as Barbusse’s “Under 
Fire” or Latzko’s “Men in War”, but 
it has a force and beauty that make it 
worth while, and cause one to think 
with sadness of the author’s death. 
One echoes the exclamation of the 
German prisoner as he dies among his 
French captors, “Triste guerre!” 

Gilbert Cannan’s “Pink Roses” 
might be called a study of the indirect 
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effects of war, of the reaction of those 
who didn’t go. “Pink Roses” is a 
curious and complex volume. London 
society during that abnormal time 
must itself have been curious and 
complex, but one stubbornly hopes 
that it wasn’t quite as Cannan paints 
it. He assembles a crowd of charac- 
ters that seem extraordinarily alive 
and varied. The book is like a street 
fair, where one jostles against all 
sorts of persons, some of whom he 
wouldn’t care to associate with, but 
who are vital and present, seen with 
distinctness in the instant of passing. 
Some of them are unclean, but their 
rags are gaily colored and worn with 
an air, and they are untroubled by 
qualms. Why does the Cannan who 
shows such fastidiousness in style, 
and who has evident ideals of work- 
manship, choose the pornographic ma- 
terial he does? His novels are dis- 


proportionately engrossed with sex, 


and he uses to excess what Mordell 
writes of as the erotic motive in lit- 
erature. “Pink Roses” has a unity 
and clarity that some of Cannan’s 
earlier work failed to attain, and one 
realizes that his art is developing. 
In some of his stories one feels that 
he writes through a glass darkly, but 
here is more singleness of purpose and 
effect. Here also, is the irony which 
in his critical study of Samuel Butler 
he calls one of the essential ingredi- 
ents of the true novel. “A novel is 
an epic with its wings clipped, that is, 
with its action and characters viewed 
ironically.” 

Some novels of the month have a 
motive of abnormal psychology. One 
sees beneath the silken lure of style 
the play of morbid emotions. In “The 
Burning Secret”, by Stephen Branch 
—to name an instance—a twelve-year- 
old boy is made the centre of a repel- 
lant sex drama, and comes to hate his 
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mother and her suitor. The whole 
story leaves a slimy feeling in the 
mind, so that one feels like sending 
his brains to be dry-cleaned after 
reading it. There’s a certain skill 
about the style, and a good deal of 
feeling in the handling of character 
and situation that might well have 
been given better material to work on. 
The book is a translation from the 
German, though not so announced. 
Do the publishers think they can keep 
that burning secret hidden? 
“Ecstasy”, by Louis Couperus, is a 
detailed clinical analysis of peculiar 
mental states, which might have been 
written by a nurse in the observation 
ward of Bellevue, if she had imagina- 
tion and skill with words. A good 
country doctor would diagnose the 
work as a case of hysteria. It beats 
the Dutch how that chap can make 
you feel squirmy about the world you 
live in, and show you the neurotic 
weaknesses of people. He calls this a 
study in happiness, but it seems more 
like misery. There isn’t a well-bal- 
anced person in the book. The boy 
Jules, for example, who should be 
playing baseball or going on hikes 
with the boy scouts, wishes to do noth- 
ing but play on a harp that he calls an 
angel with golden hair, and moans 
out: “It is terrible to be alone! In 
myself I am always alone!” But one 
couldn’t expect much more of him, 
since his mother nurses a queer feel- 
ing in her head and refuses to see a 
doctor lest he send her to an asylum. 
The hero and heroine—save the mark! 
—are most peculiar of all, for they 
can’t marry each other since they’re 
so much in love with each other. If 
this morbidity about a widow who is 
distressed because her admirer thinks 
of her as a madonna, and the suitor 
who retreats because she doesn’t re- 
mind him that he’s a beast,—if this 
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is the sensitivist style, many readers 
will prefer rhinoceros-hide fiction. 
It’s well-written, but not to be com- 
pared with Couperus’s “Small Souls” 
books, and the fact that it is much 
earlier in origin shows that Couper- 
us’s art is changing for the better. 

Alfred Ollivant’s “Two Men” is an 
interesting study in abnormal types, 
for there isn’t a really well-balanced 
person in the book,—the father being 
an aimless dreamer who dawdles his 
life away, the mother a shrew, the 
girl whom the two men court a weak 
and yielding creature,—and there’s 
some mental or moral crimp in every- 
body in the cast of characters. One 
brother, despite his weaknesses does 
have some admirable traits; but the 
other, a misshapen creature whom 
really advanced science might con- 
sider unfit to live, is an example of 
arrested development, a case for crim- 
inal pathology . His ruling motive is 
cruelty, a desire to inflict pain on 
others, and to cause trouble. The 
novel as a whole is interesting, though 
the style is jerky because of the num- 
ber of short chapters. The setting is 
admirably pictured, with frequent 
touches that have the suggestive force 
and beauty of Hardy’s work, and the 
power of environment is brought out 
effectively. There is much that is 
worth while in Ollivant’s fiction. 

It is a relief to turn from analyses 
of abnormal psychology to a book so 
sunny and normal as Hugh Walpole’s 
“Jeremy”, from neurotics to a happy- 
hearted small boy. There aren’t any 
obsessions here, except a few eccen- 
tricities of aunts—unless one consid- 
ers Mary, the seven-year-old sister, as 
too erratic with her moods and her de- 
votion to her brother. She is an odd, 
pathetic little thing, with her burning 
passions for indifferent objects, chiefly 
Jeremy. Jeremy, now, is a healthy 
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youngster, happy, selfish in a gentle- 
manly way, no more unkind than oc- 
casions seem to demand, avidly inter- 
ested in what goes on about him. 
True, the average small chap in Amer- 
ica would think him too hedged about 
by nurses and governesses and con- 
sider his career lacking in dramatic 
qualities, and the “preacher’s boy” 
over here does generally have more 
liberty and a more masculine range of 
fun. But Jeremy does have his good 
times. I’d delight to celebrate another 
birthday with him, for instance, 
though some of his later adventures 
don’t entirely lure me. Children in 
novels—particularly those that have 
a touch of the autobiographical about 
them, as Mr. Walpole’s publishers 
suggest is the case here,—are fre- 
quently more vivid and significant 
than adults, perhaps because they 
have a flame-like eagerness which ma- 
turity dims or extinguishes. Jeremy 
and Mary and Helen seem to go on 
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living, too vital for an author’s finis 
to put a howsoever happy end to them, 
to be remembered as one remembers 
Tom and Maggie Tulliver. That wag- 
gish dog Hamlet is one of the most 
human characters in the book, with 
his secret ridicule of Mary. He laughs 
sarcastically at her, wriggles his skin 
in a retreating fashion when she tries 
to stroke him, and pokes ironic fun at 
her in sly ways, when he doesn’t os- 
tentatiously leave the room on her en- 
trance. It is to be questioned if a 
seven-year-old girl would be so philo- 
sophic in her sensitiveness, so mature 
in her misery, such an altogether re- 
nunciatory heroine, as Mary is, but 
at least we believe in Mary while we’re 
reading. 

Maud Diver’s “The Strong Hours” 
has another very likeable little chap 
in it. I so much enjoyed the first chap- 
ter describing Derek the child that 
I was resentful at turning the page to 
find him grown up. I could easily 


spare part of the war scenes, or the 
later analyses, for more pictures of 
the little rebel facing high-handed au- 
thority with such gallant spirit and 


honor. Derek grown to manhood is 
less of a colorful personality, less in- 
stinct with life and valor. I feel like 
shaking him when he refuses to help 
his father, at a time when that father 
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is ill and alone and in need of him, 
and I think he shows signs of brain- 
softening in the matter of his mar- 
riage to a girl so manifestly unworthy 
of him, and for whom he cares noth- 
ing. That incident seems like an au- 
thor’s expedient to furnish complica- 
tions, for there’s no logic nor reason 
in it. 

This is a good war story, dealing 
well with the strong hours that test 
the souls of men and women. Maud 
Diver shows how some women merely 
developed war nerves, while others 
were a healing, strength-giving 
power; how some men proved them- 
selves heroes, while others were cow- 
ards. Lord Avonleigh expresses the 
theme of the book in the last chapter, 
the message the author would convey, 
“the glory of going on”: 

“There stole into his mind a deep 
commanding sense of some Inner Sta- 
bility that endured through all the 
striving, evolving forms of life; some- 
thing independent of the material en- 
velope, informing it, breaking through 
it into ever new marvels of self-ex- 
pression; the symbols and shapes 
eternally changing; the Inner Es- 
sence eternally pressing outward and 
upward—‘the glory of going on—and 
still to be’.” 
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BY CONSTANCE MURRAY GREENE 


O many books have been written 

within the year on how, where, 
why, and when to appreciate poetry 
that we begin to feel like the centipede 
in the old verse who was,— 


. happy quite 
Until a frog in fun 
Said, “Pray which leg comes after which?” 
Which worked him up to such a pitch 
He lay distracted in the ditch 
Considering how to run. 


Not that our excellent mentors have 
been having us out for fun—far from 
it. Their intentions are honorable 
and serious and their books often 
learned and brilliant, but we no longer 
pretend to know how to run and we 
are not so happy as once. Yet we can 
still find it in our hearts to like poetry 
and will, if you allow, lay before you 
some of that which we have lately 
been failing to enjoy or enjoying in 
quite an unauthorized manner. 

By a queer trick of contrariness, 
the two poems which we looked for 
first in John Drinkwater’s ‘Poems, 
1908-1919” have been omitted—this is 
one of the saddest things about a ma- 
ture collection by a discriminating 
poet. His discrimination always leads 
him to hurt someone’s feelings, and 
yet anything is better than the poet 
who retains everything, whose books 
usually run to three or four volume 
collections, the ultimate resting place 
of which is, or should be, the ash-heap. 
We would rather have had “The 
Crowning of Dreaming John” and 
“Morning Thanksgiving”, than “The 
Fires of God”, “The Carver in Stone”, 


and “Reverie’—the three most pre- 
tentious poems in Mr. Drinkwater’s 
new book. So much for personal heart- 
break. It is not the Drinkwater of 
more pretentious mood who matters 
so much after all, but the Drinkwater 
who wrote,— 

God laughed when he made Grafton 

That’s under Bredon Hill, 

A jewel in a jeweled plain. 

The seasons work their will 

On golden thatch and crumbling stone, 

And every soft-lipped breeze 


Makes music for the Grafton men 
In comfortable trees. 


That Drinkwater who is “not wise as 
cunning scholars are” but,— 


Wise of cloud and star 
And winds and boughs all blossom hung,—— 


who can sing of England’s lanes and 
hedges, her hidden lives and loves, as 
few have sung and none are singing 
now, until,— 
Earth’s little weary peoples fall on peace 

And dream of breaking buds and blossoming, 


Of primrose airs, of days of large increase, 
And all the coloured retinue of spring. 


Much has been said and written 
about the people who compile anthol- 
ogies, though no physical harm has 
come to any one of them so far. Some 
of the poets feel that anthologies dam- 
age the sale of individual books of 
verse, and thoughtful men with high 
poetic aims consider an anthology too 
easy a way of studying poetry. It is 
merely another example of the way 
we are eternally trying to keep the 
public from having what it wants. 
Taking anthologies away from the 
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present poetry-reading public is like 
taking beer from the working man. 
It is so much easier to have someone 
else select good poems than to select 
them yourself, and furthermore hun- 
dreds and thousands of people who 
read poetry with keenest enjoyment 
are not capable of selecting for them- 
selves. That such men and women are 
reading poetry at all is not a fact to be 
treated lightly, or discouraged. 
There are anthologists whom we 
have come to trust. Foremost among 
them, and justly so, is Jessie Ritten- 
house. No one at the present time has 
shown qualifications equal to hers. 
“The Second Book of Modern Verse” 
will fill a want which can only be 
gauged perhaps by the number of 
printings through which its prede- 
cessor “The Little Book of Modern 
Verse” has passed. It is Miss Ritten- 
house’s intention to publish such an 
anthology every five years. The pres- 
ent volume contains approximately a 
hundred different authors represented 
by over two hundred poems selected in 
a surprisingly democratic manner, 
chiefly from work published since 
1913. Amy Lowell and Witter Bynner 
head the list with five poems apiece. 
Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Joyce 
Kilmer, Carl Sandburg, Cale Young 
Rice, Sara Teasdale, John Hall Whee- 
lock, and Margaret Widdemer follow 
with four apiece. Among those to 
whom space for three has been al- 
lowed are: Anna Hempstead Branch, 
George Sterling, Aline Kilmer, Edna 
St. Vincent Millay, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Charles Hanson Towne, 
Mary Carolyn Davies, and James Op- 
penheim. This leaves about thirty 
poets to languish on one poem per 
head. We will all, whom the book 
touches closely, have our little per- 
sonal grievances, as it is inevitable we 
should. But only after years will the 
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inestimable service be appreciated 
which Miss Rittenhouse renders in 
preserving detached poems by authors 
whose work in general will not live. 
Books of sonnets are quite as un- 
popular as anthologies are popular, 
and authors who wish to pander to the 
public taste as well as to publish their 
sonnets, have hit upon the scheme of 
beginning a book of poems with mis- 
cellaneous selections and introducing 
the sonnets in a soft-footed manner 
somewhere along the middle of the 
book. So few books of sonnets are 
good that the poet is placed at a dis- 
advantage before you begin to read, 
if he lets his intention be known. 
But Benjamin R. C. Lowe adopts no 
such subterfuge in “The Pursuit of 
Happiness”, a book consisting chiefly 
and frankly of a sonnet sequence of 
gravely thoughtful beauty in which 
those accustomed to the severer classi- 
cism of the old poets will find a re- 
newal of content. Sonnets which sel- 
dom fall below the standard of this 
from which we quote have led him 
victorious from under the pall of dis- 
approval: 
Words are to dreams a wired and golden cage 
Wherein made captive, some enchanting bird 
Is listened to for music that is heard 
In wooden freedom only; or a page 
Of butterflies, wing-spread for pilgrimage, 
But never, never flying, nor bestirred 


By happy preference; each printed word 
A theft from youth all overgrown with age. 


Karle Wilson Baker’s “Blue Smoke” 
recalls through some twist of memory 
Bret Harte’s young girl,— 


As light and as up and away 
As rifle smoke blown through the woods. 


But these poems are not all smoke. 
There are many glowing embers and 
a few blazing coals. Mrs. Baker shows 
something of antique restraint and 
not a little of the newer and freer im- 
pulse. “The Dead Forerunner” is a 
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touching reincarnation of Mrs. 

Browning’s “The Cry of Children”: 

Do you hear the women marching, little mother, 

Where you slumber in your narrow bed apart, 

With your little hands locked fast 

Icy, motionless, at last, 

Above the ashen crater of your heart? 

You, the passionate forerunner of the morrow, 

You, who died before the breaking of the light, 

Frail, Promethean foe of hoary wrong and sor- 
row, 

Can you hear the women marching through the 
night? 


Curiosity, if nothing else, will cause 
much interest in Charles Wharton 
Stork’s volume of translated poems, 
“Sweden’s Laureate”. Verner von 
Heidenstam, in addition to his na- 
tional honors, received the Nobel Prize 
for 1916—an award perhaps slightly 
tinctured by the desire to find a poet 
whose nationality could not be made 
the pretext for unpleasant recrimina- 
tion: and if not for that, the award 
must have been made for an excel- 
lence which is in a large measure lost 


by translation. But the cover declares 
that he is a poet of content rather than 
of form, and with Mr. Stork translat- 
ing we are safe in assuming that 
Heidenstam has received all the jus- 
tice that he could expect from any 


translator. Mr. Stork’s selections are 
made from three of Heidenstam’s 
books, “Pilgrimages and Wander- 
years—1888”, “‘Poems—1895”, and 
“New Poems—1915”—which together 
with “Hans Alienus” and “Karolin- 
erna’”’, a novel, make up his literary 
work. So constituted, and combined 
with the translator’s excellent intro- 
duction, the English book offers a sat- 
isfactory opportunity to learn some- 
thing of the poetry of a country whose 
literary nexus with our own country 
has been up to this time established al- 
most solely by the works of Strind- 
berg and Selma Lagerlof. 

Two volumes of old standbys which 
are always in demand for gifts are the 
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de luxe editions of Edgar Allan Poe’s 
complete works and the “Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam”, the latter contain- 
ing the first, second, and fifth editions 
of the translations with variations on 
the third book. Both books are illus- 
trated by Edmund Dulac. 

Eunice Tietjens’s “Profiles From 
China”, a reprint, may be described 
as both antique and ultra modern, 
since its’ naturally western feeling is 
charged and colored with the spirit of 
the East. Mrs. Tietjens has the cun- 
ningly precious craftsmanship and the 
insidiousness of the oriental, his acute 
but slanting insight into life and char- 
acter, rather than the wider and looser 
impressionism of some less artistic 
though greater observers. She gives 
us the picture of an Abandoned God— 
absorptions and reflections of a 
strange old soul, swathed still in in- 
visible trappings as curious as the 
material draperies, rich with scarlet 
and gold dragons and hung with carv- 
ings of ivory and jade. But her un- 
sparing eye reveals not only the incar- 
nate old world consciousness poised 
with baffling and eternally remote se- 
renity against a background of silver 
shadows and blue lights and frail 
blossomy things, but filthy boats on 
canals black with slime, evil eyes, rot- 
ting self-mutilated beggars and little 
dead children crunched by dogs—all 
the sharp reversals of the under side 
of the world. 

“Body and Raiment”, brought out 
recently, is declared by Mrs. Tietjens’s 
publishers to be her first collection of 
poems, “Profiles From China” being a 
series of reactions in free verse to a 
single environment. It is richer in 
variety of theme and treatment but of 
the same pervasively exotic bouquet— 
sweets and poisons gathered from 
many pastures. Now and then a domi- 
nant personality claims or invites a 
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tribute, and there is even more mas- 
terful handling of animals and inani- 
mate things such as “The Steam 
Shovel”, which bears a physical re- 
semblance to Thomas Hardy’s “The 
Thrashing Machine”: 


The iron head 

Set on a monstrous, jointed neck, 

Glides here and there, lifts, settles on the red 

Moist floor, with nose dropped in the dirt, at 
beck 

Of some incredible control. 

He snorts, and pauses couchant for a space, 

Then slowly lifts; and tears the gaping hole 

Yet deeper in earth’s flank. A sudden race 


Of loosened earth and pebbles trickle there 
Like blood-drops in a wound. 


But he, the monster, swings his load around 
Weightless it seems as air. His mammoth jaw 
Drops widely open with a rasping sound 

And all the red earth vomits from his maw. 


Cale Young Rice is one of our most 
faithful poets and if one may judge 
from the preface to “Shadowy Thresh- 
olds”, one of the most persecuted as 
well. “Every poet who is called by any 
considerable number of reviewers a 
foremost or the foremost, poet of his 


country” (quotation from Mr. Rice’s 
objurgatory preface), “is naturally a 
mark for criticism by those poet- 
critics who aspire to his place.” And 
there must be a certain comfort to 
Mr. Rice in feeling, as even he must, 
that any reviewer, poet-critic, or other 
unfortunate who has called him a fore- 
most, or the foremost, poet of the 
country, has by the same token be- 
come something of a mark for criti- 
cism himself. Although his familiar 
poetic quality is abundantly in evi- 
dence in the new book, there is little 
to add to the reputation which Mr. 
Rice has been fortunate enough to 
establish. A good deal of what he 
writes is dream-foam. 

John Masefield’s “Reynard the Fox” 
considered in the light of his previous 
work presents a curious phenomenon. 
If one may characterize the poetry of 
as great and versatile a poet as Mr. 
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Masefield, it may be said that his more 
extended efforts have dealt with 
themes of profoundly ethical import. 
Certainly there can be no dispute that 
“The Widow in the Bye Street”, “The 
Everlasting Mercy”, and “The Daub- 
er” are poems of the human soul, stark 
and unrelieved, universal treatments 
of naked human pain and burning de- 
sires. And when the latest poem is 
placed beside these great forerunners, 
for so it must be placed, the contrast 
is so sharply clear as to be breath- 
taking. 

For “Reynard the Fox” is a picture 
of the English countryside of another 
and happier year—a thrilling story of 
a hunt meeting, with the fox’s view- 
point dominant, the whole seen by the 
eye of a man who loves the land from 
the red mud of the valley to the larch- 
crowned boulders of the highest hill- 
top. In fact this passion for England, 
—embracing the fair land, the things 
that grow thereon, the wild animals, 
the coursing dogs and horses, the men 
and women who live so merrily and 
lustily, and, not least, the myriad no- 
menclature of an English community, 
—this magnificent passion forms the 
thrilling undertone of the composition. 
And in this undertone may be read 
much of the war’s effect on John 
Masefield. 

The poem opens with the gathering 
of the hunt at “The Cock and Pye”. 
You will read a few lines and murmur 
“Chaucer”’—a few pages, and add, 
“Not Chaucer but his son”. Man, 
woman, and horse are touched on as 
they arrive with strokes now deft, now 
broad, with a diction notably diverse 
and effective. An example or two will 
suffice to give the spirit: 

His wife, Sal Ridden, 


A loud, bold, blonde abundant mare, 
With white horse teeth and stocks of hair. 


And again,— 
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Came Minton-Price of th’ Afghan border 
Lean, puckered, yellowed, knotted, seared 
Tough as a hiderope twisted hard, 

Tense tiger sinew knit to bone. 


But presently the hounds,— 


Around the corner down the road 
The bob-bob-bobbing serpent flowed 


How Masefield loves those good dogs, 
“those feathery things”, can be learned 
only by reading the poem.... Then 
the hunt moves out and the action be- 
comes wind-swift and blood-thrilling. 
Over ten miles or more of English 
fields it sweeps. We see the country- 
side, we feel the exulting ecstasy of 
speed, the agony of torturing fatigue, 
of hope deferred, of impending vic- 
tory and imminent defeat. And in 
the tensest moment we come upon bits 
of such lovely countryside that we are 
forced suddenly to remember that this 
enthralling story is being told by a 
very great poet, as,— 

Beyond it darkness of yews together 


Dark green plumes over soft brown feather 
Darkness of woods where scents are blowing. 


In the end Reynard crouches, strength 
gone, in a fir clump while the hunt 
sweeps by on a new scent. It was the 
only way. Reynard was too gallant to 
be sacrificed and the unknown, unloved 
fox makes no demand on our sym- 
pathies.... We do not hesitate to say 
that no poem this season has given us 
so fine and keen a pleasure. 
Marguerite Wilkinson has (in the 
words of her publishers) written a 
book “for everybody who wishes to 
know what the poets of today are 
thinking and feeling, how they are 
saying what they think and feel, and 
why they say it in these ways”. In 
bringing out “New Voices” she is 
merely following modestly and nat- 
urally in the wake of a distinguished 
precedent. Her book is complete and 
comprehensive, and although it con- 


tains 200,000 words or so of criticism 
of say two hundred poems, is singu- 
larly free from malice and prejudice. 
It should be especially useful in clubs, 
literary circles, schools, and homes 
where there is no proper poetic direc- 
tion. 

The pathos of Dora Sigerson Short- 
er’s brief life and her passionate pa- 
triotism, set apart her last book “Six- 
teen Dead Men and Other Poems of 
Easter Week”. Grace and strength 
of expression, enhanced by some magic 
in her personality, have given Mrs. 
Shorter a peculiar place among the 
recent Celtic lyricists; and this work 
to which she gave the last weeks of 
her life, will find its way to many 
hearts. The poem “Telling the Bees” 
gives a new significance to this old 
custom, but “A Nature Lover Passes” 
—Daniel Henderson’s “Life’s Min- 
strel”—is a more strikingly lyrical 
adaptation of the same motif. Mr. 
Henderson is the torch-bearer of the 
new poets, and a strong white flame 
burns in his poems of patriotism and 
love. It was this exalted human qual- 
ity as well as his poetic skill which 
won him the National Arts Club prize 
on our entrance into the war. We 
quote a fragment: 


Ah France—how could our hearts forget 
The path by which came Lafayette? 

How could the haze of doubt hang low 
Upon the road of Rochambeau? 

At last, thank God! At last we see 
There is no tribal liberty! 


War has not had this effect on all of 
our non-fighting poets. It often fans 
to a flame the poetry in soldiers, but 
throws ashes upon the divine fire of 
those too remote to feel the actual 
heat of battle, at least temporarily. 
But Amelia Josephine Burr’s war 
verse in her recent book “Hearts 
Awake”, is spirited and emotional, 
and distinguished by tenderness and 
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exaltation of mood. However, almost 
half of the book is devoted to a poetic 
drama, “The Pixy’”, which necessi- 
tates a belief in fairies and an appre- 
ciation of the romantic Cornish coast, 
the atmosphere of which is evolved 
with skill and poetic feeling. All of 
the fire and color which distinguishes 
Miss Burr’s earlier plays is here in 
full measure ; and those who know her 
work as playwright, before she wrote 
much poetry, will be rejoiced to find 
that her talent has not been laid away 
in a napkin for these years without 
ripening. 

E. Powys Mathers had no need of a 
fan for the producing of warmth when 
it came to “Coloured Stars”. And it 
is evident that he did not desire the 
opposite effect. The fifty or more 
poems which fill his little anthology 
are of Asiatic origin, and guaranteed 
to lift the hair on any scalp excepting 
possibly the Asiastic. Mr. Mathers’s 
method in selecting material from the 


primitive and subtle peoples of differ- 
ent centuries has brought results 


which are extremely interesting. 

From the Afghan of Muhammadji we 

have the unforgettable “Black Hair” 

with its haunting refrain: 

Last night my kisses drowned in the softness 
of black hair, 


And my kisses like bees went plundering the 
softness of black hair. 


Where ten people are interested in 
reading the books of our wholly es- 
timable younger poets, a hundred will 
turn the pages of the new and attrac- 
tive “Inclusive Edition, 1885-1918” of 
Kipling’s poetic works, and at least 
half of these readers will be people 
who will not buy another book of 
poems in a decade unless Service re- 
discovers the lode of his “Yukon 
Trail”. And they will not buy this 
handsomely bound eight-hundred page 
collection for the sake of Kipling’s re- 





cent work, but for the enjoyment of 
his Indian poems, the “Barrack-Room 
Ballads” of sainted memory and per- 
petual enjoyment, and perhaps in a 
few cases for the vulgar pleasure of 
“Gunga Din” and his ilk. 

“With malice for all and charity 
toward none”, is the inscription which 
J. P. McEvoy has chosen for “Slams 
of Life”, one of the funniest funny 
books which has come along in a length 
of days. There are, of course, whole 
pages when we wonder how in merry’s 
name the author can possibly imagine 
that he is being funny, but this is in- 
evitable with the wilfully humorous. 
You will like especially “The Crime 
Wave”, wherein a diligent policeman 
pursues footprints backward on hands 
and knees, while in a nearby doorway 
thieves secrete the safe. 

Two books of ballads are offered 
from two prolific pens, ““McAroni Bal- 
lads” and “Buddy Ballads”, by T. A. 
Daly and B. Braley respectively. T. 
A. Daly doesn’t like being known 
simply as a dialectician any better 
than Edwin Markham likes being 
known as the man who wrote “The 
Man With the Hoe”, or Gelett Bur- 
gess as the man who wrote “The 
Purple Cow”; and yet these concep- 
tions, once fastened on the public, are 
hard if not impossible to break. There 
are sO many good poets, and so few 
good dialect poets, that the best dia- 
lect poet of them all can scarcely hope 
to be widely known for his other at- 
tainments. “McAroni Ballads” are 
more often in non-dialect form than 
not, but it is to be feared that such 
poems as “So Glad For Spreeng” will 
be responsible for the popularity 
which the book is sure to claim. 

Berton Braley’s “Buddy Ballads, 
Songs of the A. E. F.”, are rollicking, 
sixty-horse-power bits of good spirits 
served in doses calculated to tickle the 
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fancy of doughboys and their friends. 

Mr. Braley believes that the true 
heroic spirit is in the undertone, and 
consequently his verse is not am- 
bitious, most of it, but rather about 
such homely topics as the “Gosh-how- 
it-clings-to-us mud”, and “You would- 
n’t know your Percy now” because of 
what the army has done for him. 

We are by no means in favor of con- 
fining you to good poetry. “The Sons 
of Maine” by John Chick Murray, for 
instance, may not be good poetry but 
it is decidedly good reading, old-fash- 
ioned in style and sentiment. Mr. 
Murray’s heart beats to the tune of 
about sixty-five years ago, and his pen 
appears to be a quill. His time is 
spent in moaning over lost delights 
and faces, there being nothing con- 
genial in the passing age. We sym- 
pathize with the wrung heart beneath 
the lines: 

Till lately I feared love had flown from my 


breast— 
Its hearth, its furnace of yore. 


When Louis Untermeyer snaps his 
whip, only the brave dogs turn in the 


wrong direction. Mr. Untermeyer is 
one of the severest taskmasters that 
the world of poetry knows. Poetry to 
him is a living, breathing being with 
whom his days are spent in tense con- 
cern. All the more extraordinary, 
then, that a poet-critic who takes 
things so seriously can turn aside and 
write the cleverest parodies of any- 
one in the ring. “Including Horace” 
is a series of clevernesses in which 
Mr. Untermeyer attempis to right the 
wrong done Horace by other trans- 
lators, and to show the old Roman in 
his true aspect. 

It is possible that the book presup- 
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peses rather too great a familiarity 
with Quintus Horatius to prove widely 
diverting, but the sly, searching, 
learned humor of the thing must com- 
mand respect even where it brings no 
noticeable enjoyment. You may tire 
of “Integer Vitae” as it might have 
been translated by twenty-six poets, 
and of the sixty-five other odes which 
Mr. Untermeyer has set himself the 
stunt of interpreting, but however 
lowly a reader you may be, there are 
crumbs of pleasure to be had from 
such selections as that in which he 
treats “Integer Vitae” familiarly, in 
the mode of Franklin P. Adams. 
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Coloured Stars. Edited by E. Powys Ma- 
thers. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Rudyard Kipling’s Verse: Inclusive Edition, 
1885-1918. yp! Page and Co. 

Slams of Life. By J. P. McDvoy. P. F. Vol- 
land Co. 

McAroni Ballads. By T. A. Daly. Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe. 

Buddy Ballads. Songs of the A. E. F. By 
Berton Braley. George H. Doran Company. 

The Sons of Maine. By John Chick Murray. 
The Four Seas Co. 

Including Horace. By Louis Untermeyer. 
Harconrt, Brace and Howe. 


iment. By Eunice Tietjens. 


By Cale Young Rice. 
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CHILDREN UNDER TEN AND THEIR BOOKS* 


E would by no means limit the 
reading of a given boy or girl 
to the books of this list or of any list 
of books for children. We would see 
to it that early connection is made 
with adult books, with histories, books 
of travel and exploration, natural his- 
tories, the sciences and the arts. Al- 
lewance must be made for a wide vari- 
ation of taste among child readers, 
and for the capriciousness of child- 
hood which frequently enjoys at a 
later period or under different circum- 
stances the book rejected as “silly” cr 
“not interesting”’. 

The recently published letters of 
well-known authors concerning the 
books they read as children leave us 
with a stronger conviction than ever 
that the crucial point in any guidance 
of children’s reading lies in having 
certain books at hand at the psycho- 
logical moment. It is a fatal thing, 
especially in New England, to delay 
the first reading of “Alice” to the 
reasoning years. Old England has al- 
ways known this and has stood by the 
sense of nonsense in her nurseries. 
When Hugh Walpole learned to read 
by reading “Alice in Wonderland”, he 
was asserting the natural right of 
childhood to choose for itself among 
the books at hand. No one who has 
read “Jeremy” will regret that “Alice” 
rather than “Jonas” was his choice. 

In response to many inquiries from 
parents, and out of a varied experi- 
ence in the suggestion of children’s 
books as gifts, we have arranged two 
lists of books in an approximate order 
of purchase for a child or a family of 
children under ten years old. Many 


*A supplement to the January article. 


of the books will be read to children 
long before they are able to read for 
themselves. Herein lies the real op- 
portunity of the parent or teacher who 
knows how to read nonsense in verse 
or prose, and has faith in the power 
and beauty of the English of the 
Bible, the great poets, and of such 
writers as Bunyan, Defoe, Haw- 
thorne, Stevenson, and Kipling. The 
selection of titles has been made with 
the idea of giving right of way to 
literature and good drawing during 
the most impressionable years of life. 


SOME FIRST BOOKS 


THE FARMER'S BOY. Illustrated in color with 
line dratwcings by Rand&ph Caldecott. Fred- 
erick Warne and Co. 

We have given this book in paper covers, 
as a tirst picture book to many children 
between the ages of one and three. Fif 
teen more indispensable titles of old nur- 
sery rhymes will be found on its cover. 
The sixteen hooks may be had in boards 
in two or in four volumes. 


MOTHER GOOSE Illustrated in color bu Kate 
Greenaway. Frederick Warne and Co. 

That Kate Greenaway was a child psycholo- 
gist as well as an artist, every young 
mother who studies her drawings will dis 
cover for herself. Her “Marigold Garden”, 
“Under the Window”, “The Pied Piper”, 
“A Apple Pie’, and “A Day in a Child's 
Life” should not be allowed to stay out 
of print. 


4 CHILD'S GARDEN OF VERSES. 
Stevenson. 
by Charles 
Sona. 

Kate Greenaway’s child pictures and verses 
suggested to Stevenson the writing of his 
own verses for children. 

SONGS OF INNOCENCE. 


By William Blake. John 
Lane Oo. 


“The most perfect expression of Blake's 
vision of life’. Scudder. 


THE BIG BOOK OF NURSERY RHYMES. Edited by 
Walter OC. Jerrold. IWustrated in color and 
in line drawing by Charles Robinson. E. P. 
Dutton and Co. 

This collection has been a favorite gift 
book for about fifteen years. It contains 
others verse than traditional Mother Goose 
melodies. 


THE COMPLETE NONSENSE BOOK. 
Lear. Edited b 
introduction by 


By Robert Lowis 
Illustrated in black and white 
Robinaon. Charles Scribner's 


By Edward 
Lady Strachey, with an 
ord Cromer. Duffield and 


Co. 
This edition contains “all the original pic- 
tures and verses together with new ma- 


terial”. c¢. 1912. 
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THE POSY RING, a book of verse for children. 
Compiled by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith. Doubleday, Page and Co. 

We would add, with this collection, E. V. 
Lucas’s “Book of Verses” in the more ex- 
pensive of the two editions, published by 
Henry Holt and Co. 

THE TALE OF PETER RABBIT. By Beatriz Potter. 
Frederick Warne and Co. 

The “little book’ makes a distinct ap- 
peal to many children and no one has un- 
derstood this better than Beatrix Potter. 
Her “Tailor of Gloucester” is a Christ- 
mas story. 

THE STORY OF THE THREE BEARS. /I/Ilustrated 
in color and with line drawings by L. Lealie 
Brooke. Frederick Warne and Co. 

Leslie Brooke’s “Three Bears’, “Three 
Little Pigs’, “Tom Thumb”, his “Golden 
Goose”, and his nursery rhymes are loved 
by children of all ages. .The books are 
published in paper covers and in boards. 

THE CHILDREN'S BooK. By Horace E. Scudder. 
INustrated. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

“A collection of the best and most famous 
stories and poems in the English lan- 
guage.” 

THE BIBLE FOR CHILDREN. Arranged from the 
King James Version. The Century Co. 

THE FABLES OF ZS0P. Edited by Joseph Ja- 
cobs. Illustrated by Richard Heighway. The 
Macmillan Co. 

GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES. Translated by Mre. Ed- 
gar Lucas. Illustrated by Arthur Rackham. 
J. ee Co. 

There is a good edition of Grimm, edited 
by Lucy Crane, illustrated by Walter 
Crane, and published by the Macmillan Co. 

ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. Edited by Joseph Ja- 
cobs. G. P. Putnam’s Sona. 

Joseph Jacobs was a born storyteller as 
well as a student of folk lore. His ren- 
derings are characterized by humor and 
idiomatic English. 

JUST so stories. By Rudyard Kipling. Illus- 
trated by the author. Doubleday, Page and 
Co. 

The “juvenile edition’, larger in size, is 
more attractive to young children. 
SHORT HISTORY OF DISCOVERY. By Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon. Illustrated in color by 
the author. David McKay. 
“This little book is an historical appetizer. 
...It merely says: Dear Children: His- 
tory is the most fascinating and entertain- 
ing and instructive of arts.”’ 

THE SONG OF HIAWATHA. By Henry Wads- 
worth Longfellow. Illustrated by Frederic 
Remington. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The childhood of Hiawatha will be fa- 
miliar to children long before this book, 
with its fine pictures of American Indian 
life, is added to their library. 

BEAUTY AND THE BEAST PICTURE BOOK. IJIlua- 

trated in color by Walter Crane. John Lane 

Co. 

While some young children are attracted 
by the strong color of the Walter Crane 
picture books, especially in paper covers, 
the sumptuous settings and costumes make 
a more definite appeal to children already 
familiar with fairy tales. 

ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. By Lewis 
Carroll. Iustrated by Sir John Tenniel. 
The Macmillan Co. 

“Through the Looking Glass’’ may be had 
in a separate volume or bound with “Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland”. 

DAVID BLAIZE AND THE BLUE poor. By E. F. 
Benson. George H. Doran Company. 

Like “Alice” this book is the story of a 
dream. The first chapter contains valuable 
information concerning imaginative boys 
under ten. 

THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, AND OTHER TALES FROM 
THE OLD FRENCH. Retold by Sir Arthur 
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Quiller-Couch. Illustrated in color by Ed- 

mund Dulac. George H. Doran Company. 
There are two editions of this fine collec- 
tion. The larger and more expensive one 
contains more illustrations. 

SELECT FABLES FROM LA FONTAINE. Adapted, 
and illustrated in color, by M. Boutect de 
Monvel. Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. 

JOAN OF ARC. IJllustrated in color, by M. Bou- 
tet de Monvel. The Century Co. 

The English edition of this wonderful 
book has just come back into print. 

THE BROWNIES, THEIR nook. By Palmer Coz. 
The Century Co. 

Palmer Cox studied children’s interests so 
faithfully that his drawings are as popu- 
lar as ever. 

THE CHICKEN WoRLD. By E. Boyd Smith. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sona. 

Boyd Smith has done no better work than 
in this picture book which he made several 
years ago while living in France. 

THE HAPPY HEART FAMILY. By Virginia Ger- 
son. Illustrated by the author. Duffield and 
Co. 

A nonsense story, printed for little chil- 
dren as arranged by the artist-author. 
JANE, JOSEPH AND JOHN. By Ralph Bergen- 
gren. Illustrated in color by Maurice E. Day. 

Atlantic Monthly Press. 
Ralph re oy ren’s verses are modern but 
are childlike in spirit, a quality sustained 
by Maurice Day in his charming pictures 
of children at play. 


SOME LATER BOOKS 


THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. Edited by Kate Douglas 
Wiggin and Nora Archibald Smith. Iilua- 
trated in color by Mazfield Parrish. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 

A fuller selection of stories may be found 
in the collection edited by Frances Jenkins 
Oleott and published by Henry Holt and 
Co. 

THE JUNGLE BOOK. 


By Rudyard Kipling. The 
Century Co. 


The Second Jungle Book is published as a 
companion volume. 

UNCLE REMUS; HIS SONGS AND HIS SAYINGS. 
By Joel Chandler Harris. Illustrated by A. 
B. Frost. D. Appleton and Co. 

The age at which children enjoy “Uncle 
Remus” varies with their distance from 
the South. 

RIP VAN WINKLE. By Washington Irving. Il- 
lustrated by Arthur Rackham. Doubleday, 
ey and Co. 

“hildren should know this story before 
they are asked to read it as an assign- 
ment. 

THE PETERKIN PAPERS. By Lucretia P. Hale. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The amusing adventures of a large family. 
We would like to add “The William Henry 
Letters” of Mrs. Diaz, but it is out of 
print. 

PINOCCHIO, THE ADVENTURES OF A MARIONETTE. 
By Carlo Lorenzini. Illustrated by Charles 
Copeland. Ginn and Co. 

he best known and most popular of 
Italian fairy tales. The illustrations of 
the Italian original are fascinating to boys 
of all ages. 

THE ROSE AND THE RING. By William Make- 
peace Thackeray, with illustrations by the 
author. 

Children who have seen Tony Sarg’s mario- 
nettes made after Thackeray's drawings 
will read the book at an earlier age and 
with keen perception of its charm. 

THE WONDER BOOK. By Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Illustrated by Walter Crane. Houghton 


Mifflin Co. 
“The Wonder Book" and “Tanglewood 
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Tales” are included in the same volume 
. o edition illustrated by Maxfield Par- 
rish. 

THE HEROES. 
millan Co. 

Kingsley’s fine text is worthy of a new 
and attractive edition. 

THE oOpysseY. Translated by 8S. H. Butcher 
and Andrew Lang. The Macmillan Co. 

The best version from which to read aloud. 
“The Children’s Homer” by Padraic Colum 
combines the story of the “Iliad” and the 
“Odyssey” in a form more attractive to 
children. 

PILGRIM'’S PROGRESS. By John Bunyan. II- 
lustrated by the Brothers Rhead. The Cen- 
tury Co. 

The pictures accompanying this text in- 
vite more children to read “Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress’’ than those of any other edition. 

GOLDEN NUMBERS, A BOOK OF VERSE FOR YOUTH. 
Compiled by Kate Douglas Wiggin and Nora 
Archibald Smith. Doubleday, Page and Co. 

“The Blue Poetry Book”, edited by An- 
drew Lang and published by Longmans, 
Green and Co., contains many ballads and 
is one of the few collections in which ‘The 
Rime of the Ancient Mariner” is to be 
found. Burton Stevenson’s “Home Book 
of Verse for Young Folks”, published by 
Henry Holt and Co., should also be given 
a place. 

ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. Translated by Mra 

~— Lucas. E. P. Dutton and Co. 

he edition illustrated by T. C. and W. 
Robinson is the most attractive and sat- 
isfactory. There is a fine large edition 
translated by H. L. Braekstad, with illus- 
trations by Hans Tegner and an introdue- 
tion by Edmund Gosse, published by The 
Century Co. 

IN THE DAYS OF GIANTS. By Abbie Farwell 
Brown. Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The best introduction to Norse Myths for 
young readers. 

THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS. By 
Selma Lagerléf. Illustrated in color by Mary 
H. Frye. Doubleday, Page and Co. 

A dream story with Sweden for a back- 
ground. Written for children nine years 
old by Sweden's greatest living novelist. 
Asbjérnsen’s “Fairy Tales from the Far 
North” is unfortunately out of print in 
the English edition. It is one of the most 
valuable of all collections of fairy tales. 

A LITTLE BOY LosT. By W. H. Hudson. Alfred 
A. Knopf. 

A dream story with South America for its 
background. The kind of story that Hud- 
son the naturalist felt he might have 
liked when a child. To be read aloud. 

GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. By Jonathan Swift. Ii- 
lustrated in color by Willy Pogany. The 
Macmillan Co. 

A preference is often expressed for the 
Cranford edition of Gulliver. 
ROBINSON crrson. By Daniel Defoe. Ilua- 
trated by Louis and Frederick Rhead. Har- 

per and Bros. 
No illustrated edition of “Robinson Cru- 
soe” has yet realized the possibilities sug- 
gested by the text. 

THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. By Johann 
David Wyss. Illustrated by Louis Rhead. 
Harper and Bros. 

There is no diminution in the popularity 
of the resourceful Swiss Family. 

THE STORY OF ROLAND. By James Baldwin. 
Charles Scribner’s Sona. 

We would always read from “The Song 
of Roland”. 

THE MERRY ADVENTURES OF ROBIN HOOD. By 
Howard Pyle. Illustrated in black and white 
by the author. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The best prose rendering of Robin Hood. 


The Mac- 


By Charles Kingsley. 


THE BOY'S KING ARTHUR. Edited by Sidney 
Lanier. Illustrated in color by N. C. Wyeth. 
Charles Scribner’s Sona. 

Howard Pyle’s four large volumes may 
well be left to children over ten. The first 
and the last of the Pyle books are the 
best. 

DON QUIXOTE OF THE MANCHA. By Miguel de 
Cervantes-Saavedra. Retold by Judge Parry 
and illustrated by Walter Crane. John Lans 
Co. 

Many children need Spanish background 
for the enjoyment of “Don Quixote”. 

THE BLUE FAIRY BOOK. Edited by Andrew 
Lang. Longmans, Green and Co. 

A favorite collection with children of all 
ages. The versions of Andrew Lang are 
not so easy to read aloud as some of the 
other collections. 

THE WONDER CLOCK, OR FOUR AND TWENTY MAR- 
VELLOUS TALES. Adapted by Howard Pyle. 
Illustrated in black and white by the author. 
Harper and Bros. 

“Pepper and Salt” in its stories and verses, 
as well as by its pictures, appeals to chil 
dren a little earlier than does “The Won 
der Clock”. Both collections should be in- 
cluded in a children’s library. 

AT THE BACK OF THE NORTH WIND. 
MacDonald. Illustrated 
coz Smith. David McKay. 

“The Princess and the Goblin” and ‘The 
Princess and Curdie”’ are usually enjoyed 
by younger children than those who read 
of “Little Diamond” and “North Wind” 
Josephine Daskam Bacon's tribute to 
George MacDonald in “On Our Hill” places 
these books admirably in relation to other 
fairy tales read to three children under 
ten. 

THE GOLDEN SPEARS. 
mond Fitzgerald. 

This unusual collection of original Irish 
fairy tales is worthy of a setting more 
in keeping with its fine literary form. 

GRANNY'S WONDERFUL CHAIR. By Frances 
Browne. Illustrated by Katharine Pyle. EF 
P. Dutton and Co. 

The charm of these old stories told by a 
blind poet extends to the children of to 
day. 

JACKANAPES. By Juliana Horatia Ewing. II! 
lustrated by Randolph Caldecott. Socicty 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledg 

No modern edition can replace the one in 
which Caldecott pictured Jackanapes on 
Lollo’s back racing over Goose Green. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Some children prefer Shakespeare at first 

hand, but for those who do not, no ren- 
dering has approached this classic. 


BONAPARTE. By Georges Montorgueil. 
trated in color by Job. Brentano’s. 
The universal interest aroused by this book 
and by the eight companion volumes of 
French history is indicative of what is 
needed in the presentation of history to 
children and young people. The books are 
all written by the same author, whose text 
has not been translated, but the striking 
feature of the books is their pictorial form 
They are illustrated by different artists 
and are of the size of a small atlas with 
decorative colors. The books are unique in 
design and we suggest the purchase of at 
least one of them. We would add very 
early to a personal library for children, 
books illustrated by the best artists of 
Sweden, Russia, Holland, Japan, as well as 
of France. They are invaluable as a back 
ground for the folk tales, history, and 
geography of the countries. 


ANNIE CARROLL MOORE 


By George 
by Jessie Will- 


By Edmund Leamy. Des- 


Illus- 
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FICTION IN DEMAND AT PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


COMPILED BY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE IN COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The following lists of books in demand in December in the public libraries of the United 
States have been compiled from reports made by two hundred representative libraries, in every 
section of the country and in cities of all sizes down to ten thousand population. The orders 
of choice is as stated by the librarians. 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND STATES 


. The Lamp in the Desert Ethel M. Dell PUTNAM 
. The Box with Broken Seals E.Phillips Oppenheim LITTLE, BROWN 
. The Re-creation of Brian Kent Harold Bell Wright Boox SupPty Co. 
. Jeremy Hugh Walpole DORAN 
. Sherry George Barr McCutcheon Dopp, MEAD 
. Mare Nostrum Vicente Blasco Ibdiiez DUTTON 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


The Lamp in the Desert Ethel M. Dell PUTNAM 
The Re-creation of Brian Kent Harold Bell Wright Book SupPPLy Co. 
The Young Visiters Daisy Ashford DORAN 
Mare Nostrum Vicente Blasco Ibdiiez DUTTON 
The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 

lypse Vicente Blasco Ibdiiez DUTTON 
. Mary Olivier May Sinclair MACMILLAN 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


. The Re-creation of Brian Kent Harold Bell Wright Booxk SUPPLY Co. 
. The Young Visiters Daisy Ashford DORAN 
. The Lamp in the Desert Ethel M. Dell PUTNAM 
. Jeremy Hugh Walpole DORAN 
. The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 


a 


lypse Vicente Blasco Ibdiiez DUTTON 
. A Servant of Reality Phyllis Bottome CENTURY 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


. The Re-creation of Brian Kent Harold Bell Wright Boox SupPLy Co. 
. The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 

lypse Vicente Blasco Ibdiiez DUTTON 
. The Lamp in the Desert Ethel M. Dell PUTNAM 
. Ramsey Milholland Booth Tarkington DOUBLEDAY 
. Mare Nostrum Vicente Blasco Ibdiiez DUTTON 
. The Tin Soldier Temple Bailey PENN 


WESTERN STATES 


. The Young Visiters Daisy Ashford DORAN 
. The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 

lypse Vicente Blasco Ibdiiez DUTTON 
. Dangerous Days Mary Roberts Rinehart DORAN 
. The Re-creation of Brian Kent Harold Bell Wright Book SUPPLY Co. 
. The Tin Soldier Temple Bailey 
. The Lamp in the Desert Ethel M. Dell 


FOR THE WHOLE UNITED STATES 


. The Re-creation of Brian Kent Harold Bell Wright Book SupPLy Co. 
. The Lamp in the Desert Ethel M. Dell PUTNAM 
. The Young Visiters Daisy Ashford DORAN 
. The Four Horsemen of the Apoca- 

lypse Vicente Blasco Ibanez DUTTON 
. Mare Nostrum Vicente Blasco Ibdiiez DUTTON 
. Jeremy Hugh Walpole DORAN 
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GENERAL BOOKS IN DEMAND AT PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


COMPILED BY FRANK PARKER STOCKBRIDGE IN COOPERATION WITH THE AMERICAN LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


The titles have been acored by the simple process of giving each a credit of siz for each 
time it appears as first choice, and so down to a score of one for each time it appears in sizth 
place. The total score for each section and for the whole country determines the order of choice 
in the table herewith. 


NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND STATES 


. Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 
Children Joseph Bucklin Bishop SCRIBNER 
. Theodore Roosevelt Wm. Roscoe Thayer HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
. Belgium Brand Whitlock APPLETON 
. The Education of Henry Adams Henry Adams HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
5. A Labrador Doctor Wilfred T. Grenfell HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
. When Johnny Comes Marching Home Mildred Aldrich SMALL, MAYNARD 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


. The Education of Henry Adams Henry Adams HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
. Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 

Children Joseph Bucklin Bishop SCRIBNER 
. Raymond Sir Oliver Lodge DORAN 
. Theodore Roosevelt Wm. Roscoe Thayer HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
. Analyzing Character Katherine M. Blackford ALDEN 
. Belgium Brand Whitlock APPLETON 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


. Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 

Children Joseph Bucklin Bishop SCRIBNER 
. Theodore Roosevelt Wm. Roscoe Thayer HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
. The Education of Henry Adams Henry Adams HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


. Raymond Sir Oliver Lodge DORAN 
. Analyzing Character Katherine M. Blackford ALDEN 
. White Shadows in the South Seas Frederick O’Brien CENTURY 


SOUTH CENTRAL STATES 


. Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 

Children Joseph Bucklin Bishop SCRIBNER 
. The Education of Henry Adams Henry Adams HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
. The Seven Purposes Margaret Cameron HARPER 
. Raymond Sir Oliver Lodge DORAN 
. White Shadows in the South Seas Frederick O’Brien CENTURY 
. Eminent Victorians Giles Strachey PUTNAM 


WESTERN STATES 


. The Education of Henry Adams Henry Adams HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
. Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 

Children Joseph Bucklin Bishop SCRIBNER 
. The Seven Purposes Margaret Cameron HARPER 
. Raymond Sir Oliver Lodge DORAN 
. Belgium Brand Whitlock APPLETON 
. Theodore Roosevelt Wm. Roscoe Thayer HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 


FOR THE WHOLE UNITED STATES 


. Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His 

Children Joseph Bucklin Bishop SCRIBNER 
. The Education of Henry Adams Henry Adams HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
. Theodore Roosevelt Wm. Roscoe Thayer HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
. Raymond Sir Oliver Lodge DORAN 
. The Seven Purposes Margaret Cameron HARPER 
. Belgium Brand Whitlock APPLETON 





THE GOSSIP SHOP 


THE GOSSIP SHOP 


HE Gossip Shop has just been read- 

ing a very interesting circular. A 
very interesting circular, indeed. In 
fact, a most interesting circular! This 
circular is in advertisement of two 
books, remarkable books, evidently. 
One of these books is (so the circular 
says) “a special book for women”. As 
to that, however, we (though not femi- 
nine) think we should see this book 
ourselves. We think we ought to see 
it. We fear that something is about 
to be put over on us. This book is 
called “The Art of Pleasing Men”. It 
was (so the circular says) “written by 
a woman who knows whereof she 
speaks”. Also, “it will be found very 
interesting to any female, whether 
married or single, old or young”. 
Here are a few of the subjects treated 
in the volume: Lady Beauty, The Girl 
Who Wins, The Girl Who Fails, The 
Wife Who is Loved, A Word of Warn- 
ing, Some Unfailing Methods, Girls 
Whom Men Like, Secret of the 
Widow’s Power. “Any woman” (the 
circular declares) “who cannot win a 
husband by the rules laid down in this 
book does not deserve one.” Finally, 
it is said, the volume is highly en- 
dorsed by ministers of the Gospel. 


A great many people, doubtless, who 
otherwise never would have heard of 
Paul Gauguin have been awakened to 
a lively interest in this French painter 
by the fact that the author of the 
much-discussed novel “The Moon and 
Sixpence” has moulded the character 
and career of Charles Strickland, its 
hero, upon the life and character of 
Gauguin. There now appears in an 


American edition a book called “Noa 
Noa”, which is Gauguin’s story of his 
sojourn on the island of Tahiti—the 
scene of the latter part of the novel. 
The volume is illustrated by numerous 
reproductions of paintings by Gau- 
guin. 

Gauguin stands with Cézanne and 
Van Gogh as one of the three domi- 
nant personalities who have broken 
new paths in modern art and have cre- 
ated new beauties. He was born in 
1848, the son of a Breton father and a 
Creole mother. In his youth he was in 
the French merchant marine, and 
later became associated with a bank- 
ing house. It was not until well in his 
thirties that he gave up his business, 
left his wife and family, and took 
to painting. In 1891 he finally broke 
away from Europe and civilization, 
and went to Tahiti where he took a 
wife and lived the primitive life of 
the natives. 

Amid these surroundings, he found 
the beauty and peace for which he had 
so long sought, and for his art the 
decorative grandeur and expressive 
simplicity of primitive art, as well as 
a barbarous splendor of color and a 
unique archaic monumentality of de- 
sign. In brief, he sought the soul of 
color and line, as the musician seeks 
the soul of a tone. 

Interrupted only by a few visits to 
his native France, he continued to live 
in the South Seas until his death in 
1903 on the island of Dominica, one 
of the Marquesas group. 


Harper and Brothers recently an- 
nounced the appointment of Thomas 
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Bucklin Wells as editor-in-chief of 
“Harper’s Magazine” and of Lee Fos- 
ter Hartman as associate editor. The 
new editor of “Harper’s” and his as- 
sociate are both known to friends of 
the magazine through their many 
years of service under the distin- 
guished editorship of the late Henry 
Mills Alden. An appreciation of Mr. 
Alden, by an old friend, James Lane 
Allen, appeared in the December num- 
ber of THE BOOKMAN. 


There is a lamentable mixup in the 
Sun Dial column of the New York 
“Sun” as to what Butler is which. 
Somebody not long ago wrote in to the 
“conductor” of the column remarking 
that he had heard one N. M. Butler 
mentioned as a nominee for our next 
President and assuming that this gen- 
tleman was one of that name who con- 
ducts a chain of grocery stores. Mr. 
Marquis seemed to be in some doubt 
as to this, and suggested that in all 
probability the Butler was the author 
of “Pigs is Pigs”, and the sequel to 
that well-known work “The Way of 
All Flesh’’. 


There has recently appeared on 
New York news-stands what boasts to 


be the smallest newspaper in the 
world. It is published by the United 
Neighborhood Houses of New York, 
located at 70 Fifth Avenue, and has as 
its object the awakening of public in- 
terest in community work. “Better 
Times”, as the publication is called, is 
four by six inches in size and contains 
eight pages. It is an illustrated four- 
column sheet, and contains approxi- 
mately three words to a line. It is 
made up exactly like a metropolitan 
daily, including—besides news on 
neighborhood-house activities — car- 
toons by well-known artists, editorials, 
a humorous column, and even sport 
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news. George J. Hecht, formerly of 
the committee on public information, 
is editor. The associate editors are 
David S. Hanchett of the “Standard”, 
Arthur Kellogg of the “Survey”, and 
Kenneth D. Widdemer. Gordon Grant, 
official war department cartoonist, is 
art editor. 


You know Oliver Herford’s cat. We 
do not mean his real, live cat, but that 
design of an interwoven O and H, on 
a shield, which he uses as a monogram 
on the title-pages of his books, and 
also makes by hand as his signature in 
presentation copies of his works. 
Well, the other day, in the office of the 
Gossip Shop, he was inscribing a copy 
of “This Giddy Globe” for Berton 
Braley (who also was inscribing a 
copy of his “Buddy Ballads” for Mr. 
Herford). When he reached the place 
for his signature, Mr. Herford re- 
marked: “Now for my cat-of-arms.” 
Mr. Herford dated his inscription, 
“Wednesday, 1920.” 


Paul Adam, the novelist, died in 
Paris on January 2. He was born in 
Paris in 1862 and was an officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Among the works of Mr. Adam is a 
series of novels in sequence, giving a 
history of the campaigns of Napoleon, 
the restoration and the government of 
Louis Philippe, the first of which, “La 
Force”, was published in 1899. He 
was a leading French writer of the 
symbolist school, and took part in the 
Boulangist movement in 1889, having 
been an unsuccessful candidate for a 
seat in the Chamber of Deputies. His 
first appearance in literature was in 
1885, with “Chair Molle’, which 
showed the influence of Zola. Five 
years later he favored a return to the 
idealistic novel, and his stories in- 
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cluded “Robes Rouges”, “Le Mystére 
des Foules’’, and “‘La Bataille d’Uhde”. 


Competitions for the year’s best 
novel, the most educational and power- 
ful play on American life, the best 
work on the history of the United 
States, and the best specimens of 
newspaper work, the prizes totalling 
more than $10,000, have been an- 
nounced at Columbia University. 

A jury chosen by the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters, selected 
from that body and from the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters, will 
make the awards in literature and 
newspaper work. A prize of $1,000 is 
offered for the best American novel, 
presenting the purest atmosphere and 
highest standard of manners and man- 
hood. 

For the best American play best 
representing the educational value and 
power of the stage, a prize of $1,000 
is offered. For the best book on the 
history of the United States $2,000 is 
offered, and $1,000 is offered for a 
biography that teaches the most pa- 
triotic and unselfish services to the 
people, Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln to be excluded. 

The administrative board and teach- 
ing staff of the school of journalism 
will assist in making awards on papers 
to be written on the future develop- 
ment and improvement of the school 
of journalism and on the history of 
services rendered by the American 
press for the preceding year, for each 
of which $1,000 will be awarded; for 
the best editorial and for the best 
example of a reporter’s work during 
the year, the prizes for which will be 
$500 and $1,000 respectively. 


The evangelical method was profit- 
ably employed with “Children’s Book 


Week” in November. Probably this 
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method will succeed with what is 
loosely called the “Midwinter Book 
Season”. 

Strong publishing, bookselling, and 
editorial forces are enlisted for the ef- 
fort to advance common interests, in 
January and February. Usually these 
are dull months in book publishing 
and selling. While manufacturers 
and merchants in other lines keep 
nimbly after their trade, the book- 
seller makes leisurely examination of 
stock. And the publisher sits Janus- 
faced, between autumn and spring 
seasons. 

The logic of division between pub- 
lishing seasons is comparable to that 
of the famous Bourbon chorus,— 


We're here because we're here.... 


What reason there was is no longer 
applicable. And drives of the sort 
noted here are signs of a healthful 
tendency. While the conventions of 
publishing—half-business and _half- 
profession—still seem mandatory to 
the majority, in recent years those of 
progressive spirit have been increas- 
ingly disposed to ask if whatever is, is 
necessarily either right or profitable. 
The comparatively few books published 
in January and early February have 
prospered—when they were interest- 
ing. That is the great test. It is only 
in the competitive rush of Christmas 
shopping that books baldly inane are 
gobbled by the indiscriminate,—to 
whom anything with a price tag is a 
present. 

The book publisher briskly adver- 
tises his wares in certain months. 
The typical bookseller plays at all 
times a passive rdle. On both sides 
the assumption that they deal with 
something periodic rather than peren- 
nial. Why the theory that there are 
seasons for  bookselling,—as for 
melons, and strawberries, or straw 
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hats? If less urgently required than 
bread and the movies, decent litera- 
ture of any sort is in steady demand. 
And it would be more so, with per- 
sistently intelligent effort to reach its 
market. 

Truth to tell, the venerable publish- 
ing business has still lusty growth 
ahead. When one reflects that two 
million circulation for our most famous 
weekly would mean less than one in 
fifty of the American population on its 
roll of subscribers; and that even a 
novel by our best selling authors 
reaches scarcely one per cent of pos- 
sible readers in its sales of years,— 
we realize that publishing in general 
is an immature enterprise. 

Certain inventions in photography 
may revolutionize the processes of 
publishing, and reduce books to the 
price zone of Woolworth wares. But 
it is the present we deal with. And 
promotion of the enterprise described 
as a “Midwinter Book Season”. In- 
ducement to such endeavor is unusual. 
Owing to recent labor difficulties, to 
a short supply of paper stock, and 
other factors operating as blocks be- 
tween author and reader, many books 
scheduled for autumn are still held in 
press or bindery. The interests of 
writer, publisher, bookseller, and 
reader, of all concerned, require clear- 
ing of the way for the normal output 
of spring. 

Poster space, advertising space, 
even editorial space, will be devoted 
to a good cause. Possibly department 
stores handling books as a novelty in 
the holiday season, will continue that 
counter. Every day should be book 
day. Now is an excellent time to start 
such a movement. 


whose work, we 


Berton Braley, 
take it, is far too well known for him 
to require an introduction to any of 
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the readers of this magazine, has 
placed the following interesting dis- 
course at the disposal of the editor of 
THE BOOKMAN: 

“No reasonable person excoriates 
army beef because it isn’t filet aux 
truffles. It isn’t intended to be filet 
aux truffles. It is simply solid, nour- 
ishing sustenance for hearty men, and 
the most meticulous epicure would 
realize that he made himself ridicu- 
lous by expecting it to resemble any- 
thing else. 

“So it is not legitimate criticism to 
rail at army beef for lacking the dain- 
tiness and savor of filet aux truffles. 
But it is perfectly legitimate criticism 
to grumble at army beef which is stale, 
unsustaining, and unfit fur soldiers to 
eat—which in other words fails of its 
function of good army beef. Tastes 
in army beef may differ, but should 
the critic of the beef’s quality object 
to it on the ground that it wasn’t filet 
aux truffles, his fellow soldiers would 
undoubtedly point out with loud guf- 
faws that it wasn’t ice cream, either. 

“Which brings me to my muttons— 
or my beef, if you prefer. The point 
I want to make is that when an author 
presents a book—of verses let us say 
—which is offered as good army beef, 
it is not fair to condemn it for not 
being filet aux truffles, steak chateau- 
briand, or any other more pretentious 
dish on the carte de jour. 

“To follow out the metaphor, he is 
both the packer and the cook of his 
metrical ration, and has intended it to 
be solid and nourishing substance for 
hearty men and women too. 

“If the readers and the book review- 
ers who pass upon the product, believe 
otherwise and say so, that is legiti- 
mate criticism. The author may de- 
sire to bring them to his point of view 
with a meat axe, but he can recognize 
that they are entitled to their own 
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definition of quality in army beef. It 
is also perfectly reasonable and logical 
criticism to say, ‘I don’t like army 
beef, I prefer steak aux truffles’; or 
‘I don’t like this kind of verse, I pre- 
fer something more delicate and spir- 
itual.’ That is a matter of taste about 
which there is no use arguing. What 
I (and here this essay becomes per- 
sonal) do object to—and what I, as a 
writer, have had to bear for ten years 
or more—is the supercilious criticism 
of literary editors and book reviewers 
who read my bill of fare, and then 
complain because what was set down 
as round steak—to shift the simile a 
little—doesn’t taste like caviare. 
“Perhaps this method of comparing 
verse to food is too tangible and gross 
to suit fastidious minds. So, having, 
as I hope, made my attitude clear, I’ll 
leave it. But I don’t intend, quite yet, 
to leave the subject of the particular 
style of literary criticism which evokes 
this protest. For I know I am by no 


means alone in enduring it. I am only 
a member of a company which num- 
bers many names at which I doff my 


hat. Kipling has flung a mighty jave- 
lin at critics of this sort in ‘The Co- 
nundrum of the Workshops’, wherein 
he said: 


When the flush of a new born sun first fell on 

Eden's green and gold, 

father Adam sat under a _ tree 

scratched with a stick in the mold, 

And the first rude sketch that the world had 
seen was joy to his mighty heart 

Till the devil whispered behind the leaves, 
“It’s pretty, but is it Art?” 


Our and 


“Cartoonists innumerable, great and 
little, have been sneered at by art 
critics because their cartoons were not 
beautiful pictures, though the test of 
a cartoon is not its technical drawing 
but its effectiveness and power; hu- 
morists have been flayed because their 
efforts were not couched in more dig- 
nified form—though the humor would 


have vanished if they were; jour- 
nalists have been castigated for writ- 
ing journalese when anything else 
would have been not only impossible 
but devoid of application and purpose. 
Yet the test of an author, an illus- 
trator, a musician, in any given in- 
stance is whether he has done well 
what he has tried to do—not whether 
he fails in producing an effect or cre- 
ating something he never intended or 
pretended to do. Yet the critics who 
draw rapier or flourish bludgeon at 
short-story writers for not being nov- 
elists, and humorists for not being 
essayists, and comic strip-makers for 
not making etchings, and versifiers 
for not inditing introspective poems, 
are as frequent as the ‘Leaves of 
Grass’ they usually swear by. Against 
such as these I am tilting herewith. 
“It is true that men like Walt 
Mason, James W. Foley, Arthur Gui- 
terman, Franklin P. Adams, and other 
popular versifiers—the ‘popular’ al- 
ways slung with a sneer by the type of 
literary critic I am protesting against 
—make money out of verse. But is 
there anything damning in that? Is 
Byron any less of a poet because he 
made money, or Milton any more of a 
poet because he did not? I can’t see 
it. If the reviewers who dismiss with 
a superior smile the contemporary 
verse writers I have mentioned would 
read them a little more thoroughly, 
they might discover that each of these 
men writes the thing that is in him as 
honestly and well as he can,—which is 
mighty well,—that he knows what he 
wants to say and says it as he wants 
to say it, and that when, not infre- 
quently, he strikes a ‘higher note’, he 
strikes it with a sincerity and a clarity 
that put to shame the fogginess and 
crypticality of many a poet who has 
confined himself so exclusively to 
great thoughts that he has neglected 
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to learn the basic technique of his 
craft. That the product of the popular 
versifiers is marketable, simply means 
that the public likes what they do, not 
that they have commercialized them- 
selves to do what the public likes. 

“Because I have been sometimes 
listed in the category of such writers 
as these, I am taking up the cudgels 
for them and for myself. They don’t 
really need any such defense; they 
have their audience, far more in- 
clusive and catholic than most critics 
can either understand or command. 
But somehow I have the feeling that 
what I am setting down here is some- 
thing that ought to be said for reasons 
of sheer common sense and justice. I 
am not making an apology, but an at- 
tack. 

“Humorous verse, topical verse, 
verse de société—each has its definite 
place in literature, and the honest 
critical attitude toward it should be— 
is it good of its kind? Whatever verse 
of this nature I have written—and 
I’ve written a lot of it—has been as 
good as I could make it. If the re- 
viewer considers it is not good of its 
kind, I may quarrel with his opinion 
but I cannot quarrel with his critical 
attitude. But when he patronizingly 
remarks, “These are facile jingles but 
they are not poetry’, he stirs me to red 
revolt. There is about as much sense 
in that sort of comment as in con- 
demning a pocket knife because it isn’t 
a surgeon’s scalpel. 

“I have written for trade journals, 
house organs, advertising calendars,— 
and in each bit I have done for such 
mediums I have sought to give that 
particular pvblic a finer appreciation 
of their work in the world. Most of 
it hasn’t been poetry—but the spirit 
behind it has been sincere. And in 
work like this as in the work that 
reaches a larger public, I have never 
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‘written down’ to anybody. I have 
respect enough for the ‘common herd’ 
to believe that a man’s best is low 
enough down for the least of men. 
After all, ‘the mob’ includes you and 
me and Charles Elliot Norton, when 
we ride in the trolley cars. 

“If one brings a little more clean 
laughter, a little more honest senti- 
ment, a little more keen zest to living, 
and joy of the job into ordinary peo- 
ple’s hearts by his rhymes I think that 
gives him a literary reason for exist- 
ing. And if now and then he does 
something like a poem, he can be glad 
te take any credit he deserves for it— 
which isn’t much; because while writ- 
ing verse is a trade that can be 
learned, writing poetry is a combina- 
tion of the grace of God and the toil 
of the artist. If he is a good crafts- 
man the grace of God will be trans- 
lated into singing lines more easily 
and simply, but he cannot filch all the 
credit from that mysterious spirit, in- 
fluence, or diety which creates inspira- 
tion. 

“If one must choose between what 
measure of popular approval he suc- 
ceeds in obtaining, and the cachet of 
the critics, he’ll take the popular ver- 
dict if he is wise; but he can be frank 
in saying—as every author in his 
heart feels—that he’d like both. 

“But, failing that, I repeat, reit- 
erate, and reassert that a writer is 
entitled to praise or censure for the 
thing he has tried to do, not for a 
something he never planned or 
claimed. Let the critic judge army 
beef as army beef, not as filet aux 
truffles.” 


The Gossip Shop makes no comment 


whatever. It does not undertake to 
dispute the assertion. Nor does it 
proclaim the fact. It simply quotes 
from the review in the Springfield 
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(Massachusetts) “Union” of the six 
months of THE BOOKMAN beginning 
in March and ending with August, 
1919. This review concludes thus: 
“The notes on books and writers” 
(meaning the Gossip Shop) “are the 
envy of everyone who conducts a book 
page. They are of the right gossipy 
tone and, strange to say of book notes, 
they are of current interest.” As used 
to be said of another stimulant, 
“that’s all’. 


The author of the two recently pub- 
lished books “Broome Street Straws” 
and “Peeps at People” was exceedingly 
put out by the printers’ strike in New 
York last fall, as these volumes which 
were to appear early in October were 
held up until shortly before Christ- 
mas. At about the time of the height 
of his fuming and fretting he hap- 
pened to glance into a catalogue of 
first editions, rare books, and so forth, 
just issued by a dealer in a neighbor- 
ing city (catalogue doubtless made up 
some time late in the summer). And 
here he came upon—listed as “very 
scarce”—first editions of “Broome 
Street Straws” and “Peeps at People”. 


In Chicago there is an association 
called the Order of Bookfellows. 
Among other activities, it publishes 
books, handsomely made. A volume 
just announced in the Bookfellow 
Series is “In Praise of Stevenson”, 
a poetical anthology, edited with in- 
troduction and notes by Vincent Star- 
rett. The Order of Bookfellows has re- 
cently become richer by the following 
members: Hugh Walpole, Clayton 
Hamilton, John Drinkwater, George 
Bronson Howard, and Arthur Machen. 


In Hornblow’s “History of the The- 
atre in America” the author tells the 
following anecdote: 


The first Joseph Jefferson on his arrival in 
America at once won fame in old men roles. 
He also made himself generally useful, playing 
on occasion one of the witches in “Macbeth”, 
and even helping to paint the scenery. A kind- 
hearted old lady watched him one evening bent 
over and tottering about on the stage, and de- 
termined to help remove such an old person 
from the stage by raising a subscription to en- 
able him to spend his last days in comfort. 
The next morning she went to consult the man- 
agement about her plan, even bringing a list 
of well-known names which she had procured 
as probable subscribers, with her own at the 
head. But Jefferson himself, lively and young, 
happened to pass at that moment. He was 
stopped and introduced to his would-be bene- 
factress, who, astounded and confused, and 
realizing the joke was distinctly on her, made 
a hasty departure. 


James Huneker’s two-volume auto- 
biography which he calls “Steeple- 
jack” and which was to have been out 
last fall but was delayed by the print- 
ers’ strike in New York, is now an- 
nounced for February publication. 
The book will be reviewed for THE 
BOOKMAN by Benjamin De Casseres. 
In February will appear, too, a new 
volume of stories and sketches by 
John Galsworthy to be called “Tatter- 
demalion”. The most recent letter re- 
ceived from Mr. Galsworthy by his 
American publishers was from Spain, 
where he has been taking a vacation 
previous to the production of a new 
play in London in the early spring. 


We take the following item from 
oe a te Ay 

A London publisher has recently re- 
ceived the following touching com- 
munication from Minieh (Egypt): 

Sir,—Please send me your list of books 
(medical and others) as I am going to deal 
with yeu since many here estimate your truth 


and gentleness.—I remain, yours, 
(doctor). 


An inscription written by Booth 
Tarkington in a copy of “Ramsey Mil- 
holland” which he recently presented 
to Henry C. Quinby, offers insight 
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into the author’s personal feeling 
about this latest of his novels. The 
inscription was copied, with Mr. Quin- 
by’s permission, by a friend. Here is 
what it says: 

This (Ramsey Milholland) seemed to me to 
be the “average young fellow” I saw turning 
into a soldier in Indiana in 1917—the boy 
who “got in” at the first. Perhaps I was too 
anxious not to let it be seen how much I felt 
about him, for I find that many readers think 


I meant to be “funny”. 
(Signed) Booth Tarkington. 


James Branch Cabell has an inter- 
esting comment on the word domnei 
which he lately used (in his review of 
“Linda Condon” in the January Book- 
MAN) in the following sentence: “No- 
where has Joseph Hergesheimer found 
an arena more nicely suited to the ex- 
ercise of his most exquisite powers 
than in this modern tale of domnei 
—of the worship of woman’s beauty 
...as a symbol...a thing to be re- 
vered....” Mr. Cabell says: 

Certainly domnei is a rare word, not, I be- 
lieve in any English dictionary: but it has no 
synonym and its meaning is, I think, explained, 
in the following, by the context: 

“The complication of opinions and ideas, of 
affections and habits, which prompted the 
chevalier to devote himself to the service of a 
lady, and by which he strove to prove to her 
his love, and to merit hers in return, was ex- 
pressed, in the language of the Troubadours, by 
a single word, by the word domnei, a derivation 
of domna, which may be regarded as an altera- 
tion of the Latin domina, lady, mistress."’"— 
History of Provencal Poetry, by C. C. Fauriel, 
Adler’s translation, page 330. 


“In and after 1876, when I was in 
the habit of walking from the north- 
west of London towards Whitehall, I 
met several times, driven slowly home- 
wards, a victoria which contained a 
strange pair in whose appearance I 
took a violent interest. The man, pre- 
maturely ageing, was hirsute, rugged, 
satyr-like, gazing vivaciously to left 
and right; this was George Henry 
Lewes. His companion was a large, 


thick-set, sybil, dreamy and immobile, 
whose massive features, somewhat 
grim when seen in profile, were in- 
congruously bordered by a hat, always 
in the height of the Paris fashion, 
which in those days commonly in- 
cluded an immense ostrich feather; 
this was George Eliot. The contrast 
between the solemnity of the face and 
the frivolity of the head-gear had 
something pathetic and provincial 
about it.” 

Thus does Edmund Gosse open his 
paper on George Eliot in the first num- 
ber of the new English magazine, 
“The London Mercury” (November, 
1919), edited by J. C. Squire. The 
table of contents includes the names 
of: Thomas Hardy, Rupert Brooke, 
Siegfried Sassoon, Laurence Binyon, 
Walter de la Mare, Robert Nichols, 
Robert Lynd, Alice Meynell, and the 
editor. Mr. Squire, by the way, will 
shortly begin a series of contributions 
to THE BOOKMAN. 


A new translation of “Aphrodite”, 
by Pierre Louys, has been printed in 
a limited edition of 1,500 copies “for 


private circulation only”. The book 
is issued for subscribers only by the 
Society of Irish Folk-Lore (all roads 
apparently, lead to Erin), and is for 
sale only through the New York pub- 
lishers who are the Society’s agents. 
The present translation is based upon 
the second French edition (1900) 
which contains several additions to 
the original text. All the work of this 
translation has been done under the 
direction of T. R. Smith. 


It seems that a copy of “The Laugh- 
ing Willow”, one of Oliver Herford’s 
books published last spring, was on 
board the ship which brought Presi- 
dent Wilson back from Paris, and 
found its way into his hands. When 
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the President landed in Boston, in a 
famous speech he referred to “that 
very delightful wit and artist, Oliver 
Herford”, and quoted freely from 
“The Laughing Willow”. Mr. Herford 
apparently pleased by this presidential 
appreciation, has dedicated his new 
book, “This Giddy Globe”, to Presi- 
dent Wilson with this touching trib- 
ute, “With all his faults, he quotes me 
still”. 

“This Giddy Globe” was one of the 
best books of the holiday season, being 
held up until within a few days of 
Christmas by the printers’ strike. 


An advertisement in the first num- 
ber of the new English magazine, 
“The London Mercury”, says: “ ‘Land 
and Water’ makes a serious attempt to 
supply well-written fiction and, par- 
ticularly, to revive the lost art of 
short-story writing.” There should be 
some schools, or something, to teach 
the lost art of short-story writing. 
People, we think, would like to read a 
little of that sort of thing. 


Constance Lindsay Skinner, poet, 
novelist, and historian, comes of illus- 
trious literary lineage. Sir David 
Lindsay, the famous historian and 
poet of the sixteenth century, was one 
of her ancestors, as was Lady Anne 
Lindsay, author of “Auld Robin Gray” 
and other well-known Scotch ballads. 
One of the family, Margaret Lindsay, 
was a noted Scottish historian. Cyriac 
Skinner, from whom Miss Skinner is 
descended on her father’s side, was a 
pupil of Milton, and to him the poet 
affectionately dedicated two of his 
sonnets. Charles Reade was a second 
cousin. Miss Skinner is the author 
of two volumes, “Pioneers of the Old 
Southwest” and “Adventurers of Ore- 
gon”, in “The Chronicles of America” 
series, 
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Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton, famous 
insanity expert, and author of “Recol- 
lections of an Alienist”, died on No- 
vember 24, in his seventy-second year. 
Dr. Hamilton was a grandson of Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Standing at the head 
of his own profession, he came into 
close contact with many prominent 
men both here and abroad, and was 
personally associated, either as ex- 
pert witness or adviser, with many of 
the famous insanity trials of recent 
years. In “Recollections of an Alien- 
ist” Dr. Hamilton relates his experi- 
ences through a long life of inter- 
est, not lacking in excitement, in con- 
nection with his study of the diseases 
of the mind. His experiences were 
not by any means confined to the 
courtroom and were sometimes at- 
tended with great danger. 


“T cannot help thinking that the oc- 
casional reading of bad books affords 
a most salutary exercise in patience 
and restraint,” remarks a writer in an 
English journal. 


It is announced that by arrange- 
ment with the author and his Paris 
publishers, an English version of the 
volume by Maurice Berger, entitled 
“La Nouvelle Allemagne”, will shortly 
be ready in an American edition, or in 
an imported English edition, we can’t 
make out from the announcement 
which. 


“Tom” Daly’s new book of verse, 
“McAroni Ballads”, recently issued by 
a New York publishing house, is dedi- 
cated “to the memory of Joyce Kil- 
mer”. eee 
We reprint Percy MacKaye’s pref- 
ace to his new folk-opera, in three 
acts: 


In the making of this opera, for the first 
time an American dramatist and an American 
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composer have been directly commissioned by 
producers of opera to write and compose a 
work for production on the operatic stage. 

Early in the present year, Mr. Cleofonte 
Campanini of the Chicago Opera Association 
made definite arrangements with Mr. Reginald 
de Koven and myself in regard to “Rip Van 
Winkle” and its production in Chicago, New 
York and elsewhere during the season of 1919- 
1920. During the next few months I wrote the 
text of the opera here published, for which 
Mr. de Koven had completed composing the 
music by the first part of July. The choice 
and treatment of subject were my own, and 
entire freedom, of course, was given for the 
execution of the text and music. 

The legend of Rip Van Winkle, under vari- 
ous names and guises, is one very old and 
well-nigh universal, having its modified ver- 
sions as widely scattered as Japan and central 
Africa. One version, familiar to the Hartz 
Mountains in Europe, the story-telling genius 
of Washington Irving translated to our own 
Catskills, interpenetrating it with character- 
istics of our early Dutch settlers and legendary 
memories of the adventurous sea-captain who 
discovered the Hudson river. This tale of 
Washington Irving's was popularized even 
more widely by the acting genius of Joseph 
Jefferson, who has told in the Preface of the 
published play “Rip Van Winkle” how the 
early dramatization of the story by himself 
was amplified by the dramatist Dion Bouci- 
cault and others into the play which he acted 
for nearly two generations. 

In devising this opera, then, I have felt 
the same liberty as my predecessors to de- 
velop the ancient legend in accordance with 
the nature and needs of the new work in 
hand: and so the reader, or spectator, who 
may compare this work with the story of 
Washington Irving or the play acted by Joseph 
Jefferson, will discover more differences than 
resemblances. The differences have developed 
mainly from the consideration that I was writ- 
ing—not a story or a play, but an opera; and 
this constant consideration has resulted in the 
two main contributions of mine which modify 
the old legend—the creation of a new char- 
acter Peterkee, and the introduction of a new 
element in the plot—the Magic Flask. 

These, however, though I may analyze them 
here in a preface as differences, have never in 
my mind been consciously set apart (but, 
rather, have directly sprung) from that initial 
wonder of feeling which the images of Rip 
and Hendrick Hudson—and the echoes of sum- 
mer thunder in the mountains—have never 
ceased to stir in me since the early, absolute 
belief of my childhood. 


One of the lyrics follows: 
THE BROOK MERMAID 


Long ago, by a mountain brook, 
All under the witch-hazel cover, 


A maiden bride sat down forsook, 
Lamenting on her lover: 

“My false truelove he’s gone for ay 

And took our wedding plum-cake all away!" 


So, she laid off her bridal dress, 
All under the witch-hazel flowers, 
And drowned her lonely nakedness 
In the wild brook’s foaming bowers, 
Where little fishes, clad in mail, 
Clothed her in silver fins and golden tail. 


There, when summer has warmed the stream, 
With rod of the witch-hazel sapling 

A fisherboy still seeks her gleam 
Among the brook-trout dappling, 

And baits some plum-cake on his string 

In token of her truelove’s sorrowing. 


“The unsolved riddle of Social Jus- 
tice’, by Stephen Leacock, is a dis- 
cussion of the new social unrest, the 
transformation of society which it 
portends, and the social catastrophes 
which it might precipitate. 


According to the “Mercure de 
France” D’Annunzio has now relin- 
quished his literary career. To his 
friends he has declared his intention 
of writing nothing further except for 
patriotic purposes. He is deaf to the 
pleas of Italian and foreign editors, 
and refuses to entertain a proposal 
that he write for publication in Amer- 
ica an account of his Fiume expedi- 
tion. Moreover, he has lost interest 
in his literary work and has broken 
off relations with his former pub- 
lishers. 


Doubtless it is not generally known 
in this country that Jacinto Bena- 
vente, the Spanish playwright, whose 
second volume of plays recently ap- 
peared, is a close student of the work 
of the Educational Alliance of New 
York. The Children’s Theatre, which 
he established in Madrid in 1911, was 
modeled directly upon the work of the 
Alliance, and he wrote the fairy play 
“The Prince Who Learned Everything 
Out of Books” to provide the children 
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of that city with entertainment of the 
sort enjoyed by the children of our 
East Side. 


Agnes Repplier has written a bi- 
ography of J. William White, M.D. 
Dr. White was known as a leader in 
many fields outside of his profession. 
The intimate friend of Sargent and 
Abbey and Henry James, he was al- 
most as well known in London as in 
his native Philadelphia. 


An amusing incident concerning 
Maurice Maeterlinck is that although 
Mr. Maeterlinck lives near Nice and 
has had innumerable opportunities to 
gamble at Monte Carlo, he had never 
visited the Casino until the past sum- 
mer. He played and he lost. When 
his friends commiserated him on his 
ill luck he shrugged his shoulders and 
said: “No matter, I will write an essay 
on gambling and that will recompense 
me.” Maeterlinck’s American pub- 
lishers, in announcing his new book 
of essays, state that one of the chap- 
ters is called “On Gambling”’—proof 
that the author made good his prom- 
ise. 


In a spirit of thoroughgoing opti- 
mism in regard to 1920 as a “book 
year”, Sir Ernest Hodder Williams, 
president of the London publishing 
firm of Hodder & Stoughton and vice 
president of the George H. Doran 
Company here, recently came to New 
York for a visit, his first in over five 
years. Before the war Sir Ernest con- 
sidered a trip to the United States and 
to Canada, where he has many friends, 
a regular event of the season, but 
from the beginning of the war he has 
devoted all his energies to national ac- 
tivities. 

The coming twelvemonth will be, Sir 
Ernest feels, “the biggest year ever” 


in the reading of books. In an inter- 
view in the New York “Times” he ex- 
plained the growth of the “reading 
public” in England and offered some 
forecasts for the immediate future: 


I think the war has multiplied the number 
of readers in England by at least five times. 
and of course the war and wartime conditions 
have had a great effect upon the reading of 
the period upon which we are entering. I 
should sum up, however, by saying that I do 
not so much feel any one predominant ten- 
dency in literature and reading as I do the 
enormous increase in the numbers, and the 
advance in the taste of the reading public as a 
whole. 

The first effect of the war upon reading is di- 
rectly traceable to the dark nights. The dark 
nights closed down every social diversion. Then, 
too, the men in hospital, the wounded, learned 
the pleasures of reading, many of them for the 
first time. And in the trenches men learned 
it, too. The three things the boys always 
wanted sent to them were cigarettes, Keating's 
powder, and books. 

Undoubtedly, that will be permanent. In 
England now, if you go into a cottage where 
in former years you never expected to see a 
book, you see two or three at least—cheap edi- 
tions of novels, often better books, too. And 
there is another reason for that, too. During 
the hard and terrible years of the war, people 
read fiction to “get away” from all that was 
hard and terrible in their own lives and in the 
world about them. Now, in these times that 
follow the war, people are reading in order to 
“get away” from the drabness of everyday ex- 
istence. 


Generally speaking, Sir Ernest ex- 
pressed himself as unable to forecast 
“tendencies” in literature. But he 
pointed out that the taste of the read- 
ing public has both widened and im- 
proved. 

“There is a tremendous interest, in 
England, in American books,” he said. 
“Another thing I want to say about 
taste, and reading, at the present 
time is that it is my firm conviction 
that any book that deals sincerely 
with real life, that is a first-rate book, 
is bound to succeed.” 

Sir Ernest also pointed out the ex- 
tent to which English books have re- 
placed German editions on the conti- 
nent. 
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“We are selling tremendous num- 
bers of art books abroad,” he said. 
“Books in English, published in Eng- 
land, are in great demand on the con- 
tinent. They have replaced both the 
German art books and the Tauchnitz 
editions.” 


During a recent printers’ strike in 
Paris, the newspaper publishers com- 
bined in printing a single paper, which 
represented them all. 


An entertaining sketch of Victorien 
Sardou is given, in a recent number 
of “Les Annales”, by Marguerite Mo- 
reno of the Comédie-Francaise. Con- 
cerning the playwright’s direction of 
his productions, the writer states: 


The slightest detail attracted his attention. 
He gave as much care to the grouping of the 
ballet dancers as to the posture of a star. He 
inspected the costumes, from wig to boot; had 
the actors repeat ten times an entrance, an 
exit, the slightest motion; corrected inflec- 
tions, demonstrated gestures, ran, bounded,— 
and ended by playing all the rSles. I can still 
see him, his velvet tam askew, standing on a 
table which represented a funeral pile, pressing 
to his heart a sandwich (which he had been 
on the point of eating when the idea of a new 
piece of stage business had occurred to him), 
and enacting like a perfect comedian the death 
of his heroine. 


During the past thirty-nine years, 
there have been published five sepa- 
rate volumes of poems by Robert Un- 


derwood Johnson. Now is announced 
a complete, definitive edition of Mr. 
Johnson’s poetic works, entitled ‘“Col- 
lected Poems, 1881-1919”. This vol- 
ume, representing five books in one, 
contains all the author’s poems for- 
merly published and certain new ones 
—notably “The Only Doll in the Val- 
ley”, “Visions of Italy”, and “Listen 
to Yo’ Gyarden Angel”. The poet, 
formerly editor of the Century Maga- 
zine, is now permanent secretary of 
the American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, and director of the Hall of 
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Fame, besides being closely identified 
with various other national literary 
movements. His services have been 
recognized by honorary degrees from 
several of our leading colleges, and he 
has been decorated by France, Italy, 
and Belgium. 


LeRoy Jeffers, who contributes to 
this number of THE BOOKMAN the 
paper on “Books of the Desert and the 
Mountains”, is secretary of the Bu- 
reau of Associated Mountaineering 
Clubs of North America; librarian of 
the American Alpine Club; and a 
member of the Explorers Club, Eng- 
lish, French, and Canadian Alpine 
Clubs, and other organizations. 


In “L’Histoire d’une Collaboration: 
Dumas et Maquet”, Gustave Simon 
tells the story of the part played by 
Auguste Maquet in the writing of the 
novels of Dumas the elder. The fol- 
lowing is one of many incidents cited 
by the author to demonstrate how con- 
siderable was the contribution of this 
collaborator : 

One day, when “The Count of 
Monte Cristo” was running serially 
in “Débats”, the manuscript was lost 
and Maquet was obliged to rewrite it. 
The same accident befell “The Vis- 
count of Bragelonne”, published in the 
“Siécle”. On that occasion, the orig- 
inal manuscript was found the follow- 
ing day; and it was then discovered 
that in Maquet’s version not more 
than thirty words in five hundred lines 
differed from the text of Dumas. 


The writer who calls himself Sax 
Rohmer, the author of “Dope”, “‘The 
Fu-Manchu Stories”, and a forthcom- 
ing novel, “The Golden Scorpion”, was 
born in Athlone, Ireland, about thirty- 
six years ago. His real name is Ar- 
thur Sarsfield Ward. 
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A most interesting portrait of H. G. 
Wells is given in a recent number of 
“The New Witness”, in an article by 
Edwin Pugh, an English novelist. The 
writer first met Mr. Wells at thirty, 
with his first book just out, and de- 
scribes him as a smiling man, with 
puckered eyelids, and teeth cheerfully 
displayed; voice rather high-pitched, 
yet faintly husky. After this Mr. Pugh 
records these more detailed features: 


There were, however, minor details to ob- 
serve—a suggestion of thin, rickety youth- 
fulness about his figure, though he was then 
past thirty; a fair, ragged mustache, a tiny 
sprout of darker whisker hardly extending 
to the lobe of his ear, and, I should say, 
virginal; a small, fleshy chin, plumpish 
cheeks, and a hint of delicate bloominess in 
the texture of his skin that seemed to be- 
speak either convalescence or chronic ill- 
health. With his hat on he might have passed 
for a small tradesman or a 
well-dressed peasant. There 
nothing distinguished or 
that outdoor aspect of the famous H. G 
Wells. Only his voice was peculiar to him- 
self, and rendered all the more peculiar to 
my sensitive cockney ear by the ghost of a 
cockney accent. 


miraculously 
was certainly 


distinguishing in 


“Where”, asks the “Tribune”, “did 
the great H. G. get this faint overtone 


of cockneyism? It is as much a mys- 
tery to Mr. Pugh as to any one. The 
son of Joseph Wells, gardener and 
professional cricketer, Mr. Pugh un- 
derstood his new friend to be, and 
educated as a child at a private school 
in Kent. Where did the cockney trace 
come in?” 

The “Tribune’s” answer to its own 
question is that cockneyism is a state 
of mind, like Boston. 


Frank Karslake, editor of the Lon- 
don “Book Auction Records”, takes 
the cataloguers to task for referring 
to “Lord Bacon”. There ain’t no such 
person. The man intended is Sir 
Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam and 
Viscount St. Alban. 


BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 
Fiction 

The Hidden Valley, by Muriel Hine [Lane]. 
An English girl’s experiences in love. 

The Lady of the Crossing, by Frederick 
Niven [Doran]. The western romance of 
a New Yorker. 

The Moon and Sixpence, by W. Somerset 
Maugham [Doran]. The story of an Eng- 
lishman’s desertion of profession and fam- 
ily for art. 

The Homestead, by 
[Dutton]. 
farm. 

The Winning Clue, by James Hay, Jr. [Dodd, 
Mead]. A mystery story of a murdered 
woman. 

“Same Old Bill, 
illus. [Stokes]. 
Mable’. 

The Choice, by Maurice Weyl 
Love affairs of an 
ican girl. 

From Father to Son, by Mary S. 
[Macmillan]. The story of an 
fortune. 

Janet of Kootenay, by 
[Doran]. A romance 
ture. 

A Spinner of Webs, by 
Bement [Four Seas]. 
small town experiences. 

Cursed, by George Allan England [Small, 
Maynard]. Unhappy adventures of a ship’s 
captain. 

Mummery, by Gilbert Cannan 
English romance 

Behind Red Curtains, by 
[Small, Maynard]. A 
hypnotic influence. 


An Adopted Husband, trans. from the Japan- 
ese of Futabatei [Knopf] A novel of 
modern Japanese life. 

The Night 
[Doran]. 

Far-Away 
[Lane]. 
stories. 


The Trail of the Beast, by Achmed 
{McCann}. An American’s 
Paris murder mystery. 


[McCann]. A young 

in East Side New York. 

One of Three, by Clifford Raymond [Doran]. 
A mystery story of inherited degeneracy. 


The Blooming Angel, by Wallace Irwin, 
illus. [Doran]. The humorous story of a 
wife-made man. 


Mr. Standfast, by John 
War experiences of the 
mantle”. 


The Groper, by Henry G. 
A Detroit story of a boy in 
business. 


Joan & Co., by 
{Houghton }. 
inventor. 

The Trial Stone, by John 
Allen & Unwin]. A 
time regeneration. 

The Passionate Pilgrim, by Samuel Merwin, 
ius. [Bobbs-Merrill]. Further experiences 
of Henry Calverly. 


Zephine Humphrey 
A girl’s life on a New England 


eh Mable!” by E. Streeter, 
Concluding letters to “Dere 


[Kennerley ]. 
unsophisticated Amer- 


Watts 
ill-gotten 


Evah McKowan 
of western adven- 


Catherine Plumer 
A young minister’s 


[Doran]. An 
of stage life. 


Mansfield Scott 
mystery story of 


Frank L. Packard 
Ten western railroad stories. 

Stories, by William J. 
A collection of ten 


Operator, by 


Locke 
miscellaneous 


Abdulla 
solution of a 


Saul, by Corinne Lowe 
Jew’s romance 


Buchan [Doran]. 
hero of “Green- 


Aikman 
the 


[Boni]. 
motor 


Frederick Orin Bartlett 
A New York love story of an 


Gower [London: 
spoiled youth’s war- 
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The Man Who Discovered Himself, by Willis 
George Emerson [Forbes]. A western love 
story of success in law. 

The Starling, by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins 
[Bobbs-Merrill]. A New England story of 
domestic tyranny. 

The Ivory Trail, by Talbot Mundy [Bobbs- 
Merrill]. A treasure story of Africa. 

The Taker, by Daniel Carson Goodman 
[Boni]. Love affairs of an egotist. 

Rezanov, by Gertrude Atherton [Boni]. A 
novel of early California. 

The Man with the Lamp, by Janet Laing 
[Dutton]. A Scottish story of love and 
adventure. 

The Street 
[Dutton]. 
mance. 

Jinny the Carrier, by Israel Zangwill [Mac- 
millan]. The romance of a rural English 
girl. 

Off Duty, 


of Adventure, by Philip Gibbs 
An English journalist’s ro- 


compiled by Wilhelmina Harper 
(Century]. Yarns for soldiers and sailors. 

Silver and Gold, by Dane Coolidge [Dut- 
ton]. A young miner’s adventures. 

Dr. Paul, by Ethel Penman Hope [Doran]. 
The romance of a drunkard’s son. 

Sylvia & Michael, by Compton Mackenzie 
(Harper). The culmination of Sylvia Scar- 
lett’s romance. 

Heritage, by V. Sackville West 
A romance of English rural life. 

The Young Visiters, by Daisy Ashford 
[Doran]. A child’s story of English high 
life. 

Bulldog Carney, by W. A. 
An adventure story of the 
der. 


[Doran]. 


[Doran] 
bor- 


Fraser 
Canadian 


Poetry 


The Sword: Poems, by G. O. Warren [Long- 
mans]. Subjective lyrics—a few on war. 

The Solitary, by James Oppenheim 
[Huebsch]. JIJdealistic verse, with a drama 
of sex. 

The Gates of Janus, by William Carter, 
D.D., Ph.D., with maps and diagrams 
[Revell]. A narrative poem of the war. 

Merchants of the Morning, by Samuel McCoy 
[Doran]. Lyric verse of every-day life. 

Flowers of the Wind, by G. Murray Atkin 
([Kennerley]. Lyric and philosophic verse. 

Chart-House Poems, by George M. Battey, 
Jr., illus. [London: Leopold B. Hill]. Sea 
poems written during the war. 

Poems and Prose of Ernest Dowson [Boni] 
Lyrical verse and sketches. 

The Yale Book of Student Verse, 1910-1919 
[Yale]. Poems by twenty-five students and 
graduates. 

Treasured Nature Lyrics, 
Wilson Wilcox [Badger]. 
American selections. 

A Treasury of War Poetry, Second Series, 
edited by George Herbert Clarke [Hough- 
ton]. Supplementary British and American 
poems. 


selected by Alice 
English and 


Drama 


The Original Identity of the York and 
Towneley Cycles, by Marie C. Lyle, Ph.D. 
[Univ. of Minn.]. An inquiry into mys- 
tery play origins. 

The Little Crusaders, by 
[Phila.: Peter Reilly]. 
children’s crusade. 


Katherine Brégy 
A drama of the 


The publishers of Mlle. Alice 
Blum’s book “Oral French Method” 
recently received an order for a num 
ber of copies of (so the order ran 
“Oral French Methodist”, by Alice 
Blum. 


Miss Winifred Holt—daughter 0! 
Henry Holt, the publisher—and 
author of “A Beacon for the Blind” 
(being the life of Henry Faweett, 
blind postmaster of England) recently 
established in Italy her eighth light- 
house for the blind—the previous 
seven having two of them been in 
the United States and five for men 
blinded in battle in France. The 
Queen of Italy, who gave Miss Holt a 
long personal interview, was great} 
interested in her work. 


W. Somerset Maugham, who 
tracted much attention a few years 


ago by his novel “Of Human Bond- 
age” is the author of a new novel, 


“The Moon and Sixpence”, which 
Hugh Walpole regards as “the book 
of to-morrow”. He has often been 
called “a lucky young man” (he is not 
much over forty now), but he had to 
work hard for his success and suffer 
many disappointments. Then when 
fortune came, it came with both hands 
full. He had at one time three plays 
running simultaneously in London, 
and the sums he has made since his 
first success with “Lady Frederick” 
must amount to a very large total. He 
is a quietly amusing person, with a 
convenient stutter which, like 
Charles Lamb’s, heightens the effect 
of his wit. He did intelligence wor: 
during the war, after starting with a 
French ambulance as a_surgeo! 
That was his profession before he took 
to writing and he has never quite let 
drop. 
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Witter Bynner turned up in New 
York recently from California, with 
plans for a play and new poetry, and 
other things. He says that he has two 
sets of friends now, those who like 
“The Beloved Stranger’, and those 
who like his other things. Somebody 
remarked that though “The Beloved 
Stranger” is quite different from any- 
thing else that Mr. Bynner has done, 
he may very well content himself— 
like that man who did not care 
whether he went to heaven or else- 
where, that hé “has friends in both 
places’’. 


That London literary journal which 
abbreviates its name (from “Mainly 
About Books”) to “M.A.B.” remarks 
that it has been the recipient of a 
rather amusing inquiry regarding the 
origin of its title. It never, declares 


the magazine, had any reference to 


Shelley’s famous poem, “Queen Mab”, 
the “notes” to which were once re- 
garded as the scandal of Christendom. 
No; says it, the title of ““M.A.B.” has 
always referred to books in general. 


The control of “Collier’s Weekly” 
has been assumed by the Crowell Pub- 
lishing Company, according to an an- 
nouncement made on July 25 by 
George D. Buckley, president of the 
company. A contract was signed, 
under the terms of which not only the 
magazine but all the books published 
by “Collier’s” will be handled by the 
new owners, who already publish the 
“Woman’s Home Companion”, the 
“American Magazine”, and “Farm and 
Fireside”. Mr. Buckley said that there 
would be no change in the personnel 
or editorial policy of “Collier’s”, and 
that it would remain independent. 


Studies in the Elizabethan Drama, by Arthur 
Symons [Dutton]. Collected essays. 

The Seven Who Slept, by A. Kingsley Porter 
{Marshall Jones]. A legend of seven per- 
secuted saints. 

Abraham Lincoln, by 
[Houghton]. 
England. 


John Drinkwater 
A play recently produced in 


Essays and Literary Criticism 


Dickens, Reade and Collins: Sensation Nov- 
elists, by Walter C. Phillips, Ph.D. [Co- 
lumb. Univ.]. A Vietorian study. 

The Women Novelists, by R. Brimley John- 
son [Scribner]. The novel from Miss Bur- 
ney to George Eliot. 

Main Currents of Spanish Literature, by 
J. D. M. Ford [Holt]. Lectures on modern 
aspects. 

Leaves in the Wind, by Alpha of the Plough, 
illus. [Dutton]. Short observations on 
every-day life. 

Golden Days, by Romilly Fedden [Hough- 
ton]. Fishing experiences in Brittany. 
My “Little Bit”, by Marie Corelli [Doran]. 
Characteristic essays on war and peace. 


War and Reconstruction 


Carl W. Acker- 
Impressions of a 


Trailing the Bolsheviki, by 
man, illus. [Scribner]. 
journalist in Siberia. 

The Way of the Eagle, by Major Charles J. 
Biddle, illus. [Scribner]. Letters on war in 
the air. 

Prussianism and Pacifism, by Poultney Bige- 
low [Putnam]. A history of Germany from 
1848-1918. 

On the Coast of France, by Joseph Husband, 
illus. [McC‘urg]. The story of our navy in 
France. 

Canada at War, 1914-1918, 
Hopkins, illus. [Doran]. 
oficial photographs. 

The Covenanter, by William H. Taft, George 
W. Wickersham, A. Lawrence Lowell, and 
Henry W. Taft [Doubleday]. The League, 
with explanatory letters. 


Throttled, by Inspector Thomas J. Tunney 
{Small, Maynard]. Stories of German in- 
trigue. 

A History of the Great War, by Bertram 
Benedict, 2 vols., illus. [Bureau of Natl. 
Lit.]. A survey intended as a guide to 
future problems. 

Cheerio! by Major Harold M. 
[Knopf]. An American medical 
experiences. 

America’s To-morrow, by Snell Smith [Brit- 
ton]. A discussion of reconstruction prob- 
lems. 

International Reconstruction [Annals of the 
Amer. Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Science]. 
Papers by authorities on European situa- 
tions. 

Madame France, by R. Louise Fitch, illus. 
[Womans Press]. The war work of French 
women. 

Russia in 1919, by Arthur Ransome 
{Huebsch]. First-hend impressions. 

The Story of the Rainbow Division, by Ray- 
mond S. Tompkins [Boni]. A record of 
battles. 


Germany in the War and After, by Vernon 


Kellogg [Macmillan]. An intimate view 
of internal conditions. 


by J. Castell 
A record, with 


Hays 
officer’s 
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What America Did, by Florence Finch Kel- 
ly, illus. [Dutton]. Our work at home and 
abroad. 

From French “Mascots” to thctir American 
“Godfathers” [Paris: Amer. Red Cross] 
Letters from war orphans to our soldiers 

Bolshevism and the United States, by Charl«¢s 
Edward Russell [Bobbs-Merrill]. Obser- 
vations based on studies in Russia 
Fight for 

illus. [Harper] An 


George 
sur- 


Freedom, by 
historical 


Ireland's 
Creel, 
vey. 

A Year in the 
[Houghton }. A 
service. 

Why We Fought, by Capt 
berlain [Macmillan]. 
League of Nations. 

Scenes from Italy’s War, by G. M. Trevelyan, 
with maps [Houghton]. An account of 
campaigns 

tussia and Germany at 
Judah L. Magnes [Rand School]. 
nology of peace negotiations. 

The Greater War, by George D. Herron 
[Kennerley] Papers on the League of 
Nations and democracy 


Husband 


Navy, by 
and 


record of 


Joseph 
traiming 


Thomas G. Cham- 
Reflections on the 


Brest-Litovsk, by 
A chro- 


Sociology and Economics 


The Old Freedom, by Francis Neilson 
[Huebsch]. A discussion of economic free- 
dom 

The Vested 
Industrial 
[Huebsch } 
Dial’. 

The Turnover of Factory Labor, by Sumner 
H. Slichter, Ph.D. [Appleton]. Sugges- 
tions for the employment and training of 
employees. 

Fifty Points About 
Chiozza Money [London: 
Hayward] A plea for proper use 
ital 

Opportunities in Chemistry, by Ellwood Hen- 
drick; Opportunities. in the Newspaper 
Business, by James Melvin Lee [Harper]. 
Volumes in the “Opportunity Books” 
series. 

The Street Surface 


of the 
Veblen 
“The 


and the State 
Thorstein 
reprinted from 


Interests 
Arts, by 
Papers 


Capitalism, by Sir Leo 
Cecil Palmer and 
of cap- 


Railway Franchises of 
New York City, by Harry James Carman, 
Ph.D., illus. [Columb. Univ.]. A _ history 
from 1831 to the present day. 

tesale Price Maintenance, by Claudius Tem- 
ple Murchison, Ph.D. [Columb. Univ.]. A 
discussion in favor of compromise. 


Biography 


by William Belmont 
Sketches of 220 


Cubans of To-Day, ed. 
Parker, illus. [Putnam]. 
living Cubans. 

Roosevelt, by George 
illus. [Jackson Press]. 
tions with the Colonel. 

Roosevelt: His Life, Meaning and Messages, 
4 vols., illus. [Current Lit. Pub. Co.]. 
Selected speeches and letters, with a biog- 
raphy 

The Story of My Life, by the Rt. 
Edward Clarke, K.C. [Dutton]. 
cences of an English barrister. 

The Napoleon of the Pacific, by Herbert H. 
Gowen, F.R.G.S. [Revell]. A memoir of 
Kamehameha, King of Hawaii. 


Sylvester Viereck, 
The author’s rela- 


Hon. Sir 
Reminis- 


The American Library Association 
has undertaken, as a part of its war 
service, the supplying of books and 
magazines to the various boats of the 
United States Shipping Board fleet. 
In the past the libraries on merchant 
ships have been small and of poor se- 
lection if they existed at all. In the 
installation of these libraries, partic- 
ular attention will be given the needs 
of the men along vocational lines and 
many technical books will be included 
in the various collections. 

In the ports where no dispatch 
office is maintained, the public librar- 
ies will be called upon to assist not 
only in the installation of libraries 
on newly launched vessels, but sooner 
or later they will be asked to under- 
take many features of the work now 
conducted by the Library War Ser- 
vice of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Labels are being placed on the 
boxes and in the books notifying the 
crew that they can exchange the 
books in their possession for another 
collection at the public library in the 
port of call. The men are also being 
informed that almost any book on 
any subject can be borrowed from 
the American Library Association or 
from the public library in the home 
port. 


In a recent issue of the London 
“Daily Telegraph” appears this note: 


Now that America is “dry” and contem 
plating missionary efforts in this country, it 
is pertinent to state that Mr. G. D. Smith 
of New York bought for £31 the only com- 
plete copy (in two parts) of “A Guide for 
Malt-Worms”, once in the possession of a 
country clergyman. All the famous seven 
teenth century “tippling establishments” are 
illustrated in this, while, underneath, the 
qualities of the liquors are mentioned, and 
the names of the famous guzzlers of the 
period, with records of their bottle-deep 
prowess. 
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The Great Japanese Novel 
AN ADOPTED HUSBAND By FUTABATEI 


T the time of writing, this book would appear to be an assured success. Everyone in New 

York is talking about it. And no wonder! “It is said to be the best of modern Japanese 
novels, and we can well believe it,” says The Nation. “The reputed popularity of the book in 
Japan is most creditable to the reading public of that country.” “Taken simply on its merits 
as a piece of novel-writing it is well worth reading,” says the New York Times. “ But to the 
Occidental it has an added interest in the vivid picture it gives of every-day Japanese life— 
a picture all the better and more interesting for the fact that it was intended for those to 
whom these things were perfectly familiar.” ‘Has the stature of great art and the gesture of 
life.’—New York Tribune. $1.75 net. 


THE SINISTER REVEL _ By LILLIAN BARRETT 


HE picture of a reckless, brilliant Society in a kaleidoscopic setting—Newport and West 

Riding, Lenox with its hunting parties, Deauville in racing season, Cannes—Craig Van 
Dam is the central figure. The excess of his money brings in its trail disaster to himself and to 
the women with whom he hasto do. There is Ann May, with her absurd high-heeled shoes 
and tawdry shirtwaists; there is Flora, in whose stupidity and beauty the mistress problem of 
today is embodied. There are the women of Craig’s own set,—the little Mimi, with her 
strange dark eyes and heritage of high dramatic moments; Constance, a luminous, slender 
figure, a great love, a great faith shining through the translucent quiet of her eyes. Alsoa 
dozen other characters,—all dramatic figures, woven into a really gripping story. $1.75 net. 


THE TUNNEL THE MIDDLE 
By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON TEMPLE MURDER 
By J. S. FLETCHER 


HIS is the fourth installment of Miss Richardson’s very 

interesting and original series of novels, Pilgrimage, which RANK SPARGO, report- 
have had a steadily increasing sale among such readers as ing the famous Middle 
J. D. Beresford, May Sinclair and H. G. Wells. The Tunnel | Temple murder case for his 
continues the story of Miriam Henderson’s life, and according weenie a hers b — ona 
to The Bookman, “is being hailed as a kind of a British Jean- erat —engeeetntr oapetinaga ved Eng- 

; “ ‘ eye land’s prominent men in the 
Christophe”. Says May Sinclair: “She has brought her art, her | net of intrigue and mystery. 
method, to a high pitch of perfection.” $2.00 net. $1.60 net. 


A new novel by the author of “ Zella Sees Herself,” “The Pelicans,” etc. 
CONSEQUENCES By E M. DELAFIELD 


HREE delightfully entertaining satirical novels published in as many years have won a high 
fie among the younger writers of today for the gifted daughter of Mrs. Henry de la Pasture. 
I should, therefore, in any case, take great pleasure in announcing a new novel from her pen. 
But Consequences is so good, and in a way so different from Miss Delafield’s other novels, that I 
wish to call especial attention to it. For I am convinced that this tragic story of the life and 
death of Alex Clare bears marks of true greatness. In its writing Miss Delafield shows all the 
delicacy of style and poten that we have come to expect of her, but she discloses as well a 


most impressive insight into the human heart, and an ability to come to grips with life at its 
most inexorable that will win, 1 am sure, the admiration of all who care for what is best in 


contemporary fiction. $1.75 net. n (acd ; f 
* 


These books may be had at all book shops 
The publisher will gladly mail his new complete catalog ( just ready) on request 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, 220 West Forty-second Street, NEW YORK 


Please mention THz Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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History and Political Science 


from Within. by 
Younghusband, 
of historical 


The Tower of London 
Major-Gen. Sir George 
illus. [Doran]. A_ record 
events. 

Self-Government in the Philippines, by 
Maximo M. Kalaw, illus. [Century]. An 
account of Filipino progress. 

The Tryal of William Penn & William Mead, 
ed. by Don C. Seitz [Marshall Jones]. 
The text of a London trial, 1670. 

Hellenic Conceptions of Peace, by Wallace 
E. Caldwell, Ph.D. [Columb. Univ.] A 
study of Greek writings through the fourth 
century. 

The Truth About Korea, by C. W. Kendall, 
illus. [San Francisco: Korean Natl. Assn. ]. 
Facts on Japan’s military autocracy 

The Far East Unveiled, by Frederick Cole- 
man [Houghton]. Impressions of China 
and Japan in 1916. 


Religion and Spiritualism 


Reading the Bible, by William Lyon Phelps 
[Macmillan]. A discussion of the Bible as 
literature. 

The Secret of the Cross, by Edmond Holmes 
[Dutton]. An argument for the restate- 
ment of Christianity. 

Psychical Investigations, by J. Arthur Hill 
[Doran]. Experiences of the author with 
mediums’ letters and reports. 

The Church—After the War—What? by 
Robert E. Speer, Cary B. Wilmer, and 
George W. Coleman [Association]. Ad- 
dresses of the Atlantic City conference. 

Christ as a Teacher, by John W. Wayland 
[Stratford]. A study for teachers. 

Hearth and Altar, by Oscar L. Joseph [As- 
sociation]. Prayers and Bible readings for 
13 weeks. 

The Wall and the Gates, by J. Ritchie Smith 
[Presbyterian Board of Publication]. 
Twenty sermons on modern Christianity. 

Practicing Christian Unity. by Roy B 
Guild [Association]. A discussion of in- 
terchurch social work. 

Greatest Thoughts About Jesus Christ. com- 
piled by J. Gilchrist Lawson [Doran]. 
Selections from ancient and modern litera- 
ture. 

Moral Values and the Idea of God, by W. R. 
Sorley, Litt.D., LL.D. [Putnam] Discus- 
sions based on the Gifford Lectures. 

The Consuming Fire, by Harris Elliott Kirk. 
D.D. [Macmillan]. Isaiah’s teachings in 
the light of today. 

Animism. by George William Gilmore [Mar- 
shall Jones]. An exposition of belief in a 
separable soul. 

Social Christianity in the New Era, by Chap- 
lain Thomas Tiplady [Revell]. Lessons 
derived from the war. 

The School in the Modern Church, by Henry 
Frederick Cope, A.M., D.D. [Doran]. Plans 
for the Sunday School. 


A Book about the English Bible. by Josiah 
H. Penniman, Ph.D., LL.D. [Macmillan] 
An exposition of Bible sources and con- 
tents. 

Last Letters from the Living Dead Man, by 
Elsa Barker [Kennerley]. Letters from 
“X” on Americanism. 

The Ten Commandments, by R. W. Dale 
D — LL.D. [Doran]. Discourses delivered 
in 1870. 


A new publishing enterprise has re- 
cently been incorporated with Temple 
Scott and Thomas Seltzer as the work- 
ing partners, to do business as Scott 
and Seltzer, Inc., with offices at 5 
West Fiftieth Street, New York City. 
Mr. Scott is known as a literary critic 
and was for many years the manager 
of the publishing department of Bren- 
tano’s, later opening a literary bureau 
for authors. Mr. Seltzer was until a 
short time ago associated with the 
firm of Boni and Liveright, as manag- 
ing editor, vice-president and treas- 
urer. He is known as a student of the 


literature of Europe and is a trans- 
lator of reputation. 


Rupert Hughes is, or recently was, 
in California looking after the filming 
of his recent and much-talked-of 
novel, “The Cup of Fury”. The film- 
ing is in the hands of The Eminent 
Authors, Inc., a new motion picture 
corporation, made up of such authors 
as Mr. Hughes himself, Rex Beach, 
Gertrude Atherton, and Leroy Scott. 
Rex Beach is the chief director of the 
concern—in fact. The Eminent Au- 
thors, Inc., is the outgrowth of Mr. 
Beach’s success with “The Barrier’, 
which was filmed under his direction 
not long ago. The prcduction of “The 
Cup of Fury”, which will be the first 
production by The Eminent Authors, 
Inc., is to be on an elaborate scale, the 
one aim being to put Mr. Hughes’s 
novel into the most artistic and truth- 
ful screen version possible. 


An Air Service lieutenant of our 
acquaintance, says the New York 
“Tribune”, bought a copy of W. L. 
George’s “Eddies of the Day”, and 
when he found no reference in it to 
Captain “Eddie” Rickenbacker, asked 
for his money back. 
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W. Somerset Maugham: The Man and His Work 


ST at present it is difficulf in connection with W. Somerset Maugham to talk 
of anything but THE MOON AND SIXPENCE and the success this remarkable 
novel has achieved in the few weeks since publication. But in passing, be it known 
that Maugham is an Englishman in his early forties, who went to Heidelberg Uni- 
versity, destined himself for surgery and served his internship at St. Thomas’ 
Hospital, London, and in spite of later literary preoccupations, was still so good a 
surgeon as to be able to serve at the front in that capacity for two years during 
the late war. Perhaps this early scientific training accounts for his extraordina- 
rily clear and unsentimental outlook on life, and the fineness and precision with 
which he transcribes it. Before OF HUMAN BONDAGE startled the literary 
world, with the arrival of a new and original genius in the field of the novel, 
Maugham was chiefly known as a most successful London dramatist. OF 
HUMAN BONDAGE made a tremendous impression, a record of life and char- 
acter which revealed a unique and unfettered viewpoint, intensely personal, a 
work set apart as marked with a supreme intelligence. And now after four 
vears THE MOON AND SIXPENCE, in which the eccentric genius of the French 
painter, Paul Gauguin, gives Maugham his inspiration for the strangely fascinat- 
ing figure of Strickland. On the subject of THE MOON AND SIXPENCE we 
shall let the reviewers talk. “One of the finest pieces of romantic realism I have 
ever seen—a thundering good piece of work,” writes A. V. Weaver in the Chicago 
News. In his book column in the New York Tribune, Heywood Broun has talked 
of little else for weeks, amplifying his first statement, “That THE MOON AND 
SIXPENCE is the most absorbing book I have read—not only brilliantly written 
but goes up stream against the conventional current of Anglo-Saxon fiction.” 
“Iam wild about THE MOON AND SIXPENCE,” writes Christopher Morley. “A 
magnificent book!” According to the New York Times, “Tales of persons declared 
to be geniuses are by no means uncommon, but it is very uncommon indeed for 
the reader not to remain skeptical regarding their extraordinary gifts. And here 
it is that Mr. Maugham scores and scores heavily. Strickland is a powerful and 
impressive figure.” Llewellyn Jones in the Chicago Post declares that “THE 
MOON AND SIXPENCE is the outstanding novel of the season,” and that Mau- 
gham is “one of the greatest English novelists,” and farther on, to be duly em- 
phatic, adds, “I have said one of the greatest English novelists.” 


The Novels of W. Somerset Maugham 


THE MOON AND SIXPENCE Net, $1.50 
“It is out of the beaten path in subject; it charms by its style no less than by what it relates; 
it challenges the reader’s intellect to ponder the problems it presents. Mr. Maugham has here 
written a novel which makes the work of other English novelists look shoddy. He has gusto 
in his story-telling; his phrases leap and sparkle; he is fascinated by his subject; an extraor- 
dinary piece of work.”—New York Sun. 


OF HUMAN BONDACE Net, $1.90 


“A remarkable novel of English life—memories of David Copperfield and other illustrious prede- 
cessors stimulate our appreciation of a work that immediately takes its place beside the mas- 
terpieces of personal chronicle. Romance and realism are mingled in OF HUMAN BONDAGE 
exactly as they are in life—a story well conceived, well told and with every character in it a 
human being.”—Boston Transcript. 


CEORCE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 


Please mention THe BookMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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The Pathway of Life, by Leo Tolstoy, 2 vols. 
{Internatl. Book Pub. Co.]. Selections from 
various writers on life’s spiritual side. 

Ministers of Mercy, by James H. Franklin, 
illus. [Missionary Educ. Movement]. Bi- 
ographies of ten missionaries. 

Contact with the Other World, by James H. 
Hyslop [Century] Evidence of communi- 
cation with the dead. 

The High Calling, by 
{Association ] Bible 
for boys. 

The War and Preaching, by Rev. Dr 
Kelman [Yale]. Lectures by a 
British Y. M. C. A. worker. 

That One Face, by Richard 
ciation] Christ as seen 
prophets 

The Religious Experience of Israel, by Wil- 
liam J. Hutchins [Association]. Daily read- 
ings for a half-year. 


Edwin M 
studies on 


Hoffman 
character 


John 
former 


Roberts [Asso- 
by poets and 


Philosophy 

The Philosophy of B*rtr*nd R*ss*ll, ed. by 
Philip E. B. Jourdain [Open Court] Se- 
lections from Mr. Russell. 

The Meaning and Function of Simple Modes 
in the Philosophy of John Locke, by Ru- 
pert Clendon Lodge, M.A: [Univ. of Minn.] 
A plea for a return to Locke 


Travel 
The Book of the National Parks, by Robert 
Sterling Yard, illus. [Scribner] A descrip- 
tive and aeological survey 
The Land of Tomorrow, by William B. Ste- 
phenson, Jr., illus. [Doran] ilaska as a 
land of opportunity 


Miscellaneous 
The Soul in Suffering, by Robert S 
[ Macmillan] A discussion of 
spiritual healing 
Centennial History of Moses 
by Rayner Wickersham 
[Providence: Moses Brown 
history of a Quaker school 


Carroll 
medical and 


Brown School, 
Kelsey Ph.D 
School} The 


Sex and 
Ph.D., 


young 


Life, py Thomas 
Litt.D [Association] 
men 

Pocket 

ited by C. G 
Sampson Low 
tionary with a 


Walton Galloway 

idvice to 

Jane's Aeronautical Dictionary, ed- 

Grey, 2nd edition [London: 
Marston and Co.] A dic- 
glossary and diagrams. 

Behind the Motion-Picture Screen by Austin 
C. Lesearboura, illus. [Scientific Amer- 
ican] A detailed exposition 

Catalogue of Materials in the Archivo Gen- 
eral de Indias, by Charles E. Chapman 
Ph.D. [Univ. of Calif.] A bibliography of 
works on Spanish America 

New Schools for Old, by Evelyn 
[Dutton] The regeneration of a 
school 

The Baroda Library Movement, by Janardan 
S. Kudalkar, M.A., LL.B., illus. [Baroda 
Central Library] The story of an East 
Indian Library 

The Religion of Old Glory, by William Nor 
man Guthrie, illus. [Doran] A history of 
our flag 

Selections from American 
Leonidas Warren 
Nally]. A 


Dewev 
rural 


Literature, by 
Payne, Jr. [Rand Mc- 
volume for the high school. 
The Science of Eating, by Alfred W. 
Cann [Doran] An enlarged 
“This Famishing World”. 
Aircraft Year Book, illus. [Mfers 
Assn. ] The war work of the 


Mc- 
edition of 


Aircraft 
producers 


Perhaps in this country “Every 
Irishman’s Library” is not known to 
as many people as would like to hear 
of it. It is reported that in Ireland 
and in Great Britain the “Library” 
has been received with the success 
that sufficiently justifies the hopes 
with which the series was inaugurated 
more than three years ago. There is 
an evident desire to promote a wider 
knowledge and appreciation of the 
best Anglo-Irish literature, and vari- 
ous efforts have been made in the 
past to support the demand for good 
books at reasonable and _ popular 
prices. Thomas Davis and Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy launched their “Library 
of Ireland” in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, and with few excep- 
tions the books they selected have be- 
come classics of their kind, and it is 
said continue to find their way into 
every Irish home. As the century 
was drawing to its close there fol- 
lowed a second venture of the same 
kind, “The New Irish Library’; and 
now a third has succeeded to the task 
of providing a book-shelf of repre- 
sentative Irish books, which shall con- 
stitute the nucleus of a _ national 
library. “Every Irishman’s Library” 
is comparable with previous collec- 
tions of the kind in so far as price and 
presentation are concerned. All the 
volumes have been printed, bound, and 
designed in Ireland. 


Next! Now the 
George Eliot is coming. As to just 
when it will arrive there seems to be 
some confusion. Authorities agree on 
the twenty-second as the day of the 
month on which the novelist was 
born. But the new Standard Dic- 
tionary gives October as the month, 
and the Gossip Shop’s set of the 
Century Dictionary states that she 
was born in November. 


centenary of 
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Published August Twenty-First 
More Than One-Half Million Copies Already Sold 
First Printing, 750,000 Copies 


Harold Bell Wright 


has given to the “‘heart of the world’’ a book that 
will strengthen human faith to happiness 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT, sweet and appealing in its 
pathos and vibrant with the local color of the mystic, enchanted Ozarks— 
The Shepherd of the Hills Country—marks the author’s greatest advance 
in story telling charm. Brian Kent, Auntie Sue, Judy and Betty Jo are 
wonderful creations. There are thrilling incidents related with such vivid 
realism that one reads with breathless interest. And yet the fascinating 
power of the story is rather in the clean-cut analysis of life and character, 
and in the skillful visualization of the clash and conflicts of life’s invisible 
forces out of which the thrilling incidents come. 


Full Cloth, 12mo. $1.50 Everywhere 
Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright—Nearly Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling 
of Dan Matthews — The Winning of Barbara Worth — Their 
Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man 


wh Merry gem tt wit ive” Lhe Uncrowned King ties 
Publishers, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Chicago 


231-233 W. Monroe Street E. W. Reynolds, President 
Note—You must see The Shepherd of the Hills now in Ten Reel Motion Picture. 
Scenario and Direction in every detail by Harold Bell Wright—PERSONALLY 


Harold Bell Wright Story-Picture Corporation 
Pomona, Cal. E. W. Reynolds, President Los Angeles 








THE WRITER’S MONTHLY. BergEsenwein 


\ MAGAZINE OF REAL HELP FOR ALL WHO WRITE 


CAROLYN WELLS says: “‘The best maga- 1 | FAURINE MUCILAGE 
sine of its kind because it is PRACTICAL.” PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 
Single copies 15 cents $1.50 a year DRAWING BOARD PASTE 


; LIQUID PASTE 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 11 Springfeld, Mass. otis PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
~ rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
2 and adopt the //reprns’ Inks and Adhe- 
Have You Heard of the BOOKFELLOWS? i sives. They will be a revelation to you, 
Mat ty they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
-~ Association of Bookfolk. Let us tell ee withkal so efficient. 
about it Out this fall; a Stevenson Antho , 
a : ¥. > 2 At Dealers Generally 
ogy. Vincent Starrett, Editor. Annual dues, t ie 
one dollar. Address % CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
FLORA WARREN SEYMOUR, Clerk mS 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
5320 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, Ill. Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 
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Letters to Teachers, by Hartley B. 
der [Open Court]. 
education. 

A Modern French Grammar, by Philippe de 
La Rochelle [Putnam]. A tezt-book for 
secondary schools and colleges. 

The New Science of Analyzing Character, by 
Harry H. Balkin, illus. [Four Seas]. Vo- 
cational and social guidance. 

A Sample Case of Humor, Ly 
Gillilan [Forbes]. Humorous lectures. 

Great Artists and Their Works, by Great 
Authors, compiled by Alfred Mansfield 
Brooks [Marshall Jones]. Art apprecia- 
tions by well-known writers. 


Alexan- 
Papers on American 


Strickland 


Juvenile 


The Battle of the Nations, by Frederic Ar- 
nold Kummer, illus. [Century]. A young 
folks’ history of the war. 

The Pet Bubble Book, by 
and Burges Johnson, 
Songs about animals, 
records, 


Woodcraft Boys at Sunset Island, by Lillian 
Elizabeth Roy and M. F. Hoisington, illus 
[Doran]. Adventures on an island in 
Maine. 

Types of Children’s Literature, ed. by Wal- 
ter Barnes, A.M. [World Book Co.] Selec- 
tions for school use. 

Classified Bibliography of Boy 
ganized Work with Boys, by 
tle Veal [Association]. An 
books and magazine articles. 

First Lessons in Business, by J. A. Bexell 
[Lippincott]. Lessons for the eighth and 
ninth grades. 

Bridget’s Fairies, by Mrs. Sinclair Steven- 
son, illus. [London: Religious Tract Soc.]. 
A story personifying school studies. 

The Enchanted Island, by Fannie Louise Ap- 


john [Dutton]. The tale of a prince and 
a magician. 


Ralph Mayhew 
illus. [Harper]. 
with phonograph 


Life and Or- 
tonald Tut- 
index to 1500 


When Sherwood Anderson picked a 
name for the mythical Ohio town that 
is the scene of “Winesburg, Ohio”, 
his volume of realistic episodes, it is 
said that he sought to make sure that 
no such place as “Winesburg” existed. 
But, to his chagrin, the residents of 
Weinsburg, a real place in Ohio, be- 
gan to write letters to the papers for 
and against this portrayal—or slander 
—of their home town. Mr. Anderson 
will avoid the place for the present. 

So many critics have made the 
obvious comparison between “Wines- 
burg, Ohio, and “Spoon River An- 
thology” that his publishers observe 
that Mr. Anderson’s “Winesburg” 
stories appeared in magazines before 
Mr. Masters’s work appeared. 


Of recent years some first edition 
collectors have taken to gathering the 
works of Anthony Trollope. This is 
no easy matter, as there are at least 
seventy-five titles of first editions, 
comprising one hundred and eighty- 
seven volumes, so that the collector 
must not only have rather a long 
purse, but considerable shelf-room. 
Whatever opinions may be of the 
permanency and value of Trollope’s 
work, he seems to have been picked 
out as a “collector’s author”; and last 
season at one of the New York auc- 
tion sales a collection of first editions 
of Trollope containing sixty-four 
titles and in one hundred and twenty- 
four volumes, was bought for $720. 
This set lacked the first editions of 
“La Vendee”, “The Kelleys and the 
O’Kelleys”, and “The McDermots of 
Ballycloran”, the first of Trollope’s 
works. With these items, the price 
paid would have been considerably 
greater, but that paid indicates that 
Trollope’s star is well in the as- 
cendant. 


Collectors of the work of Aubrey 
Vincent Beardsley find it more diffi- 
cult to secure a set of Leonard Smith- 
ers’s book catalogues, prospectuses of 
“The Yellow Book” and the “Keynote” 
Series than the books illustrated by 
him. Beardsley bookplates are also 
scarce, but very necessary in a 
Beardsley collection. Perhaps the 
most difficult item to secure is the 
“Brighton College Magazine” in orig- 
inal state, comprising the numbers 
for 1885, ’86, ’87, ’88 and ’89, with the 
memorial number for 1898. These 
early specimens of the work of 
Beardsley, the first of which was 
made at the age of thirteen, will give 
the collector some trouble before he 
gets them. 
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NEW BOOKS FOR EARLY FALL READING 


IRELAND’S FIGHT 


FOR FREEDOM 
BY GEORGE CREEL 


The former Chairman of the 
ommittee of Public Information 
as written the full story of Erin’s 
Seven Century struggle for lib- 
ty. In his vivid pages he gives 
r the first time the “inside his- 
ry” of Home Rule, and answers 
e question, “Can Ireland Stand 
\lone?” by a masterly analysis 

facts and figures. Illustrated, 
$2.00, 


GOING WEST 
BY BASIL KING 


The story of a love that ex- 
tended beyond death, and bridged 
the gulf with a message from the 
man who died fighting in France 
to his wife who waited at home. 
60 cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS EST. 1817 


New Books for a 
New Time V 


Our relations with Mexico are of such importance today that every 
citizen should have inteiligent information on as many aspects of 
the question as possible. 


SYLVIA and MICHAEL 
BY COMPTON MACKENZIE 

Sylvia Scarlett appears again in this delightful new 
novel and takes one with her through a series of un- 
usual adventures as she makes her vagabond way as a 
cabaret singer through Russia, Roumania, and Serbia. 
$1.75. 


PERCOLATOR PAPERS 
BY ELLWOOD HENDRICK 


In an original style and from a thoroughly modern 
viewpoint, Mr. Hendrick treats of things vital to life 
here and now; handling these themes in a manner to 
produce thought and discussion. There is about his 
work the scientist’s exactness, plus the whimsical turn 
of a man with a ripe and imaginative mind. $1.75. 


THE PROMISES OF ALICE 
BY MARGARET DELAND 

A charming story by the author who gave us Dr. 
Lavender and his people. Alice is confronted by the 
problem of having to choose between work as a mission- 
ary, and her own happiness with the man she loves, and 
the manner in which Mrs. Deland solves this problem 
makes a delightful tale. Illustrated, $1.40. 


NEW YORK 


y BOOKS WITH r, 


PURPOSE 


The mark of a book 
written to meet a need 


INTERVENTION IN MEXICO >i.) 


By Samuel Guy Inman 
Paper Boards with Cloth Ridge, $1.50 


Mr. Inman offers.to the thinking American public accurate information about men and 
movements and a chance to get the Mexico point of view. He outlines a constructive 
policy for the future relations between the two neighbors. 


THE NEW SPIRIT IN INDUSTRY ».fi%.. 


By F. Ernest Johnson 


Paper Boards, .75 


This new book deals with the biggest of all reconstruction problems in a big way. 
Scientific in its study of facts and their causes, it offers a clear interpretation of the 
most significant developments in the labor world. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Ave., New York 


Publication Department, International Committee, Y. M. C. A. 
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Important New Publications 


WAR AND LOVE 
By Richard Aldington. The finest 
volume of verse to come out of the 
war. $1.25 
ANGLOPHOBIA;: An Analysis of Anti- 
British Prejudice in the United States. 
By Judge J. G. Cook. $1.25 
IBSEN IN ENGLAND 
By Miriam Franc. With complete list 
of casts, translations, index, etc. $2.00 
POEMS 
By Edwin Curran. 
Work of power and beauty. $1.00 
THE TRUE PHILOSOPHER and Other Cat 
Tales. By Peggy Bacon. With thir- 
teen full-page etchings and jacket in 
colors. $1.25 
THE NEW SCIENCE OF ANALYZING 
CHARACTER 
By Harry H. Balkin, Character An- 
alyst and Employers’ Adviser. A. 
book no one dare be without. $2.50 
STUFF: An Anthology of verse by seven 
authors. Seven illustrations. $1.00 
THE SOOTHSAYER 
A play by Verner von Heidenstam, 
Sweden's greatest living writer, Nobel 
Prize winner 1916. $1.25 


THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS BOSTON 


LEO TOLSTOY’S 


The Pathway of Life 


In Two Volumes 
Translated by Archibald J. Wolfe 
“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE” 

is Tolstoy’s posthumous message 
to a war-torn suffering world. It 
is the Gospel of right living and 
right thinking and offers the great 


yhilosopher’s panacea against 
] g 


world wars and misery, helping 
mankind to eradicate all those 
false feelings, desires and doc- 
trines, personal, social, economic 
and religious, which are respon- 
sible for the present plight of 
humanity. 

International Book Publishing Co. 

Beekman Street, New York 


5 
Price $2.00 each volume 





The firm of Harcourt, Brace and 
Howe, Inc., has been incorporated to 
engage in a general and text-bool 
publishing business in New York 
City. The officers are Alfred Har- 
court, president; Donald C. Brace, 
treasurer, and Will D. Howe, secre- 
tary. Mr. Harcourt is already known 
to authors and publishers in both 
America and England and to the book 
trade of the United States. He and 
Mr. Brace were classmates at Colum- 
bia University, being graduated in 
1904. They went to Henry Holt and 
Company together on graduation. Mr. 
Harcourt eventually became secre- 
tary of Henry Holt and Company, and 
Mr. Brace a director, and manager of 
the Production Department. Mr. 
Howe is a graduate of Harvard where 
he received his Ph.D. For a number 
of years he has been head of the De- 
partment of English at Indiana Uni- 
versity. During the last ten years he 
has been actively engaged, in addition 
to his teaching, in writing and edi- 
torial work. He is author or joint 
author of a number of text-books 
widely used in elementary schools, 
high schools and colleges, and has had 
supervisory charge of two successful 
series of books published by leading 
houses. 

The firm will shortly announce a 
first list of some twenty titles. Their 
offices are at 1 West Forty-seventh 
Street, New York City. 


In an effort to put into concise, 
accurate, and readable form the out- 
standing facts relative to the activ- 
ities of the military establishment 
during the recent operations, the Sec- 
retary of War directed Colonel L. P. 
Ayres, Chief of the Statistics Branc! 
of the General Staff, to compile a brie! 
informational booklet— “The Wa 
With Germany—A Statistical Sum- 
mary”. 
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[he volume is published at the 

vernment Printing Office, Washing- 

,D. C. The chapters cover, among 
ther subjects, Four Million Men; Six 

mnths of Training; Transporting 
000 Men a Day; Food, Clothing, 
and Equipment; Springfields, Enfields, 
and Brownings; Two Thousand Guns 
n the Firing Line; Airplanes, Motors, 
and Balloons; Two Hundred Days of 
Battle; Health and Casualties; A 
Million Dollars a Day. Figures are 
given of American participation in 
the war; and there are many maps, 
tables and diagrams. 


It would be interesting to know 
how many hook collectors ever visit 
that magnificent structure on Fifth 
Avenue and Forty-second Street to see 
its exhibitions over which the New 
York Public Library employees spend 
so much time and effort. To the aver- 
age collector the idea of going to the 
Public Library for light appears al- 
most preposterous. Yet some of the 
exhibitions, notably those in the Print 
Department, afford an unusual oppor- 
tunity to study noteworthy examples. 
The present exhibition showing the 
development of the illustrated book 
through four centuries justifies itself 
by the showing of the highest stand- 
ards in the making of beautiful books, 
the examples being drawn from the 
William Augustus Spencer bequest, 
the S. P. Avery collection, and the pri- 
vate libraries of John Pierpont Mor- 
gan, Henry E. Huntington, William 
Barclay Parsons, and Cortlandt F. 
Bishop. With Frank Weitenkampf as 
a guide such an exhibition becomes a 
part of the liberal education of a col- 
lector; and the book collector who ven- 
tures within the portals of the New 
York Public Library when such an ex- 
hibition is “on”, will find something 
there besides a storehouse of books, 
a hotbed of library politics or a back- 
ground for a war circus. 


Quarterly Journal of 
Economics 
$3.00 per year 
“Weighty, original, scholarly. Al- 
ways full of investigations, which 
require careful reading and are in- 
tellectually satisfying.” 


Harvard Law Review 
8 issues $3.00 per year 
“One of the most useful law publi- 
cations in the country.",-—Wm. 


Howard Taft. 


Harvard Theological 
Review ” 


Quarterly $2.00 per year 
“The Review provides an oppor- 
tunity for reading what many 
thinkers of the broad school are 
saying.” 


The Political Works of 


James I 
By Charles H. McIlwain 


Price $4.00 

the most admirable 
contribution to its subject that has 
been made by an American 
scholar."—Harold J. Laski in 
Political Science Quarterly. 


Slavic Europe 
A Selected Bibliography in the 
Western European Languagés 
By Robert J. Kerner, Price $3.50 
A selective list of the most funda- 
mental works on virtually all 
phases of life in Slavic Europe. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


37 Randall Hall 280 Madison Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. New York, N. Y. 
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Li 


VERVE : The JOURNAL of |= 
ROBERT DeCAMP LELAND 


The most brilliant individualistic 
magazine in America 


$1 each quarterly issue direct of the publishers 


THE POETRY-DRAMA CO., Boston 


NNUAL 


OTT 


Writing for the Magazines 
y J. BERG ESENWEIN 

Authoritative help on all kinds of magazire writing 
with reliable new data on what the editors want and 
how they want it written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary pro- 
cedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the novice 
and to throw light even upon the path of the professional. 


It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe in his scramble 
up the slopes of Parnassus. It will help thousands.” 


Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.62 
DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 
a HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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sh SqhgA w E E K 
WRITING STORIES 
Previous Acceptance Not Essential. Send For 
Special Free Offer. 
NEW YORK LITERARY BUREAU, 


Dept. R. 145 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK CITY 





w ANTED 


HIGH-CLASS STORIES both for publication and for the 
screen—stories with a distinct message and dealing with 
topies vital in the present era of reconstruction—stories of 
the type of ““CARMEN ARIZA."’ which we publish, and 
which has become world-famous. Send us your manuscripts, 
scenarios, synopres, or ideas, and we will give same careful 
consideration. Crook stories, vampire stories, or stories with- 
out a distinct message of uplift will not be considered. We 
want stories showing the results of right thinking, clean 
living, and strong moral purpose. Read ““CARMEN ARIZA.” 
then shape your story with the thought of aiding the great 
work of brightening human lives which that ery, book 
is doing. The Maestro Company, Monadnock Block, Chicage 


ELP FOR TRAVEL-WORN MANUSCRIPTS 
SPECIAL SERVICE OFFER 


For $10 sent during the month of Sept. I will 
handie 10 MSS., each of 5000 words or less, 
giving full constructive criticism with marketing 
advice. Paying the fee secures the offer and the 
MSS. may be sent at any time. 


WRITERS’ SPECIAL SERVICE: M.C. TELFER, Metuchen, N. J. 


b fully pl i 
SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, Ss te. sucess ly ace 


full particulars. WM. LABBERTON. Lit. Agt., s6o-aW. 150 St., N.Y. 





Arthur Symons’s new book, “Stud- 
ies in the Elizabethan Drama”, opens 
with a study of “Antony and C 
patra”, which Mr. Symons calls ‘ 
most wonderful of all Shakespeare: 
plays” and which he thinks is so 
“mainly because the figure of Cle 
patra is the most wonderful of Shake- 
speare’s women—and not of Shake- 
speare’s women only, but perhaps the 
most wonderful of women”. Ten of 
the thirteen chapters deal with as 
many of Shakespeare’s plays and the 
remaining three with the Elizabethan 
dramatists, Massinger, Day, Middle- 
ton, and Rowley. The chapters on 
“The Question of Henry VIII” make 
a study of all the obtainable evidence 
concerning the authorship of that 
play. The conclusion to which Mr. 
Symons comes is that “Shakespeare 
wrote neither the whole nor a part of 
the play, and that Fletcher did write 
certain portions of it’. 


The American Library Association 
War Service is taking an active part 
in the program of reconstruction that 
has for its aim the fitting of dis- 
charged American soldiers and sail- 
ors into useful civilian occupations. 
To satisfy the demand of the home 
libraries for a list of the technical 
books that will meet the needs of the 
discharged soldier or sailor, its book 
department has just published an at- 
tractive 123 page list of technical 
books. Arrangement is by broad 
subjects with an index by smaller 
subjects. “An attempt has _ been 
made to arrange the books under sub- 
ject in order of difficulty where scope 
is similar; otherwise to progress fron 
the general treatise to the limited a: 
specialized”. Full annotation and t 
starring of entries suitable for fir 
purchase add greatly to the value 
the book)as a buying list. ‘ Larg 
libraries that already have excelle 
collections of technical literature w !! 
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we come the list for its reference 
yaue in connection with reconstruc- 
tion work. The demand made upon 
the libraries for this class of litera- 
ture by returning troops is very 
great. The librarian in charge of the 
technical department of one library, 
who kept account of the matter for 
some time, reported that an average 
of 100 men daily testified that they 
had first learned of the technical 
books for which they were asking 
through the War Service of the A. 
L. A. 


Contrary to the general expectation, 
the eighth Huth sale, held in London 
last month, did not complete the dis- 
persal of this world-famous library. 
It carried the alphabet as far as 
“Voye”, but there still remains a 
notable collection of rare books which 
come under the letter W. The last sale 
included some of the rarest editions of 
the writings of Americus Vesputius, 
part of which were purchased for an 
American collector, and which pre- 
sumably will find their way into the 
Princeton Library University. The 
Princeton Library has eight of the 
rarest Vesputius tracts, presented to 
it by Cyrus H. McCormick, ’79, of 
Chicago, who purchased them at the 
sale of the Hoe library. Mr. McCor- 
mick’s attention being called to the 
fact that the Vesputius problem is one 
of special importance to university 
students being trained for research in 
American history, he promptly author- 
ized the library authorities to publish 
them in facsimile, and to add to them 
such other basic documents as might 
be useful and obtainable, providing a 
uniform series of documents for teach- 
ing or research in unpretentious form 
for practical use. The addition of 
hitherto unobtainable tracts from the 
Huth collection will further enhance 
the value of this series, and render a 
distinet service to scholarship, one of 
the aims of the modern book collector. 


LITERARY AGENTS AND 
WRITERS’ AIDS (Continued) 


F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates and full information sent upon application 


LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR. 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 
years’ editorial experience at your service. 
TRANSLATIONS from French-—-Spanish—German 
Résumés of foreign texts. Translation into the 
foreign idiom. TYPING in French—Spanish— 
German. Circulars. 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


MSS. EDITED, TYPED, AND PLACED WITH THE 
PUBLISHER. EXPERT CRITICISM. 
E. H. GROVES, M. A. 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Agent 
15 Haviland Street 


Terms upon application 





Boston 


A lady with practical experience as writer, critic 
and instructor will give a complete technique of the 
short story course through correspondence to a limited 
number of serious students; also will read and criti- 
cize constructively any manuscripts, including verse. 
Address Short Story, care THe Bookman, New 
York City. 


BR) Ee See eee ee | TI 


Graining for Authorship 


Zi, How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


\ Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts.Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 

| = spare time profitable. 
/ ‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
f Play Writing, Photoplay 
aoe vss Writing, etc., taught ‘son- 

Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Bere Suede, 

for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 

a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 

Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time —“‘ play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 

§ tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, 
teaching 


especially valuable for its full reports of the literary market. Besides ow 
service, we offer @ manuscript criticiem service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 


Che Please oa School 


Dept. 295 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
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In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 
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The splendid collection of illumi- 
nated manuscripts in the Morgan li- 
brary of this city has been further 
enriched, it is understood, by acquisi- 
tions from the sale of the first part of 
the collection of Henry Yates Thomp- 
son, proprietor of the London “Daily 
Mail”. The sale of this, at Sotheby’s, 
was the most remarkable of its kind 
ever held. The catalogue included 
only thirty lots, but in less than an 
hour and a half they had been dis- 
posed of, at a profit to the seller, it is 
generally believed, of about 200 per 
cent, the total being £52,360 ($261,- 
800). Quaritch secured a majority of 
the items and his bill alone amounted 
to £41,680 ($208,400). The Yates 
Thompson collection, as is well known 
among bibliophiles, was one of the 
four greatest private collections of 
illuminated manuscripts in the world, 
the others being those of J. P. Morgan 
of New York, and C. W. Dyson Per- 
rins and the Earl of Leicester in 
England. The sale attracted buyers 
from all over England, from Paris and 
from the United States, but no one 
represented the German Hohenzol- 
lerns, who at one time owned one of 
these manuscripts, the Missal of the 
Carmelites of Nantes. The German 
government bought this at the Hamil- 
ton sale and it was resold by them 
in 1889—as a result, it is said, of Bis- 
marck’s protest against the “extrava- 
gances” of William Hohenzollern. 
Considering that Quaritch paid £1,400 
($7,000) for this at the Yates Thomp- 


son sale, which was a considerable ad- 
vance over the Hamilton sale price, 
the purchase does not appear to have 
been altogether “extravagant”. The 
high price of the sale, however, was 
paid for the beautiful Book of Hours 
of Jeanne II, Queen of Navarre, about 
1334, with 106 miniatures. This went 
to Quaritch for £11,800 ($59,000), the 
underbidder being Dr. Wright of the 
London library. There still appears 
to be some money left in England 
despite its large outlay during the 
war. 


The story of the “Talbot Hours” 
and “The House of Margaret Beau- 
champ”, which were in the Yates 
Thompson collection and both of which 
were secured by Quaritch at £1,05( 
and £675 respectively, forms one of 
the romances of bibliography. About 
the year 1433 General John Talbot, 
first Earl of Shrewsbury, married as 
his second wife Margaret Beauchamp, 
daughter of the fifth Earl of War- 
wick. The Talbot Book of Hours, a 
long and narrow prayer book in form 
suitable to be carried in the holster, 
appears to have been made for a wed- 
ding present. At the same time, and 
apparently in the same atelier, the 
Book of Hours of Margaret Beau- 
champ was produced, for the bride 
Twenty years later, Talbot was killed 
in an affray at Chatillon, near Bor- 
deaux, by a band of Bretons. This 
“Talbot Hours” seems to have been 
picked up on the battlefield, and four 
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hundred years later appeared in a shop 
at Nantes, where M. Ambroise Fir- 
min-Didot, the Paris publisher and 
collector, secured it. At the Firmin- 
Didot sale Yates Thompson bought it. 
The “Hours of Margaret Beauchamp” 
disappeared after her death and in 
1610 found its way into the Monastery 
f St. Willebrord, at Epternach in 
Luxembourg. This is all that is 
known of it until, after four hundred 
years, it entered the library of Lord 
Ashburnham, from whom Yates 
Thompson acquired it. The two pre- 
cious manuscripts thus reunited after 
the lapse of four centuries seemed 
likely to part company again at the 
recent London sale, but Quaritch 
bought both of them for the same col- 
lector. It is safe to say that their 
subsequent fortunes will be followed 
with interest and made a matter of 
record. One of the miniatures in the 
“Talbot Hours” shows the Earl and 
his bride, accompanied by their patron 
saints, St. George and St. Margaret, 
kneeling before the Virgin. The 
“Hours of Margaret Beauchamp” has 
the same personages shown in a minia- 
ture, somewhat differently arranged. 
While there were more valuable manu- 
scripts in the collection, none had 
greater personal interest. 


From a large and interesting col- 
lection of original letters and manu- 
scripts of Algernon Charles Swin- 
burne, some of which are unpublished, 
some important items have recently 
come to this country, and probably 
more will follow. In one of the let- 
ters to A. Chatto, Swinburne refers 
to Leech, Thackeray, and Dickens, 
and expresses his desire that “no 
copies of my forthcoming book may 
be supplied for review to “The Spec- 
tator’ or ‘Saturday’—whether asked 
for or not.” Swinburne probably 
knew what would be the result. 


SPURR & SWIFT 


Dealers in 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS 
First Editions, Bindings 
American Export Agents 


25 Ryder St., St. James’, London, S. W. 





ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 
Evesham Road, Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Dealers in Rare Books and First Editions: 
Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad, Masefield, Wells, Noyes, Dun- 


sany, etc., etc. 
Catalogues mailed free on request 





BOOKS.—AIll out-of-print books supplied, no matter on 
what subject. Write us. We can get you any book 
ever published. Please state wants. When in Eng- 
land call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England. 


STIKEMAN & CO. 


BOOKBINDERS 
110-114 WEST 32D ST., NEW YORK 


Inlaying, 


Fine Bindings of every description. 
Special 


Restoring, Solander and Slip Cases. 
designing, etc. 


Catalogue 


Nuseon FINE BOOKS 


Beautiful Bindings, Seventeenth Century Books, Early Printed 
Books, First Editions, Manuscripts. 


and WORKS OF ART 


Post Free on Application to 


L. CHAUNDY OF OXFORD, Ltd., 
2 Albemarle Street ondon, W 1. 
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BOOK. —Over 1,000,000 in stock on every conceivable 

subject. Rare Books and first editions sought 
for and reported free of charge. Catalogue No. 436 Free. 
State wants. WARD G. FOYLE, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England. 


anrious 


W. A. GOUGH, 330'es2tL 


Americana—English Literature 
Catalogues sent on request 
25 WEST 42nd STREET 


IAN 
ER 


NEW YORK 


THE WALPOLE G TES 
10 EAST 49TH STREET. NEW YORK. 
Weekly Auction Sales of Art and Literary Material. 


FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
Rare books—First editions. 
Books now out of print. 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 
C. GERHARDT, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 


USED BOOKS. Big Bargains. Catalogs. Higene’s 
M-2441 Post, San Frceacisco. (Books Bought.) 


JUST PUBLISHED. Catalogue No. 178. Scientific Books, 
Periodicals and Publications of Scientific Societies. 

NEARLY READY. Catalogue No. 179. Books in New Con- 
dition at Reduced Prices, with a Selection of Choice 
Items from our Secondhand Stock. Catalogues issued on 
all subjects, and sent free on application. 
Send us your list of Desiderataa W. HEFFER & SONS. 
LTD., Library Agents and Dealers in Fine Books of 
every description. Cambridge, Eng. 


At a sale at Hodgson’s this season 
Maggs purchased, at the price of 
seventy-two pounds, the manuscript 
of Robert Burns’s lament, “O, Guid 
Ale Comes and Guid Ale Goes”. Now 
that guid ale has gone altogether, the 
lament seems to have acquired a new 
timeliness, and this high price for a 
small manuscript may not be con- 
sidered too great. The literature of 
drink still survives, but the ban may 
be placed upon it later. Possibly the 
“Guid Ale” item was bought by 
Maggs for “stock”. 


Unless somebody comes forwar: 
and starts a new establishment, Bos 
ton is soon to be without a book-auc 
tion house. Frederick J. Libbie 
who succeeded the late Charles F. 
Libbie, his father, in the book auction 
business, retaining the old firm name 
of C. F. Libbie & Co.—will retire 
from the auction business at the end 
of the present season, with probably 
a final sale in the fall. Time was when 
book dealers and collectors flocked to 
Boston upon the announcement of an 
important sale, but of late few of the 
great libraries of collectors have been 
so'd in Boston. New York and Phila- 
delphia now have a practical monopoly 
of the book and autograph auction 
business, there being no houses of 
importance in Chicago or other west- 
ern cities, although occasional sales 
are held in Baltimore. There are still 
many collectors in Boston, however, 
and it will not be surprising if some 
one enters the field to be vacated by 
the firm of C. F. Libbie & Co. 

The Boston book market is a pe- 
culiar one. Within the last decade 
more books have been sold in Boston 
for an average price of one dollar, 
catalogued separately, than by the 
New York auction hcuses, who are 
compelled to put material of this sort 
—“‘plugs”, as they are _ technically 
known—in lots of ten or twenty, clas- 
sified according to subject. 


The closing of Boston’s only book- 
auction room at the end of this year 
leaves the “Athens of America” with- 
out a dumping-ground for that mass 
of literature produced in a flood about 
the middle of the last century. The 
house of C. F. Libbie & Co. was 
started in 1878 and had a long 
and honorable career, dispersing some 
notable libraries, including the fifth 
part of the Brinley, the Livermore, 
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7 us eae The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
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cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organizations at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 
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Deane, Hollingsworth and others. It 
has long been a mystery to New York 
auction houses how a Boston auction- 
eer could catalogue and sell separately 
the thousands of books by forgotten 
mediocrities which have passed 
through Libbie’s auction rooms. The 


We have just issued a new edi- 
tion of our Catalogue of Book Bar- 
gains in which several hundred 
books (new and in perfect condi- 


secret is at last out. It has been done 
at a profit to no one. The seller barely 
received enough to pay the cata- 
loguing and commissions. The com- 
missions were barely enough to cover 
the expenses, except in the case of 
some sale which contained a few vol- 
umes of extraordinary rarity, and the 
buyer got the book he thought he 
wanted at his own price. This un- 
satisfactory condition of things has 
led Frederick J. Libbie, the present 
proprietor, to leave the auction busi- 
ness, except in the case of any large 
private library that seems to be worth 
while cataloguing. But it leaves the 
libraries without an outlet for their 
duplicates, and the owners of small 
lots of books must turn them over 
to the second-hand dealer at whatever 
price he will pay. It is sad, but true, 
that a large percentage of the books 
which pass through the auction rooms 
might as well go to the paper mill at 
once. J. S. Wood’s letter in the 
July BOOKMAN describes a_ condi- 
tion, not a theory, in regard to the 
disposal of second-hand literature. 


George Washington’s own copy of 
John Trumbull’s epic poem “McFin- 
gal”, with the President’s autograph 
and book plate, 
Sotheby’s, in the Huth sale, recently. 


brought £225 at } 


| 4:71 FIFTH 


tion) are listed at unusually low 
prices. 
Write for a copy. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all 
Publishers 


354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At Twenty-sixth St. 





HIMEBAUGH 
& BROWNE 


Attractive Books at 


Bargain Prices 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
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British Newspapers 
Reviews and 
Magazines 


E have noticed that in the East, 
and in other places where 
Americans and Britons live to- 

gether, there is a growing demand 
from both nationalities for the best 
periodicals and other literature of the 
two countries. 

This suggests to us that there may 
be also many men and women in 
America who would like to extend 
their reading by subscribing to one or 
more British periodicals which deal 
with their particular interests. The 
best of the British Reviews and 
Magazines have a reputation which 
is deservedly high, but as their names 
cannot be familiar to all Americans, 
we have prepared the following short 
list in the hope that it will be found 
of interest: 

Agriculture Motoring 
Agricultural Ga- Autocar ......$5.50 
Live Stock aera Motor Ques. —_ 

nal 09 Commercial Mo- 

Farmer & Stock- 

breeder y 

Architecture & Flying 

Building Flight 
Architect ...... 7.50 Aeroplane 
Builder Ladies’ Papers 

Engineering Gentlewoman... 

Engineer ....... Ladies’ Picto- 
Engineering 
Concrete & Con- 

struction 

CG Gardening Out-door Life 

ardening Illus- 

cnc ane to ee Badminton Mag- 
Amateur Garden- azine ...... 4.00 

ing .......... 3.50, Country Life...18.50 

Another selection will be found in previous 


issue of this magazine. Full list will be sent 
on application. 


Coming 


The prices represent subscription (including 
postage) for one year. Periodicals can be dis- 
continued at any date andthe balance of sub- 
scription refunded or applied toward cost of other 
publicationa. 

In addition to the above we can supply any 
British book or periodical, and we shail be 
pleased to anawer all enquiries. 

Remittances by Bank draft or Money Order 
should accompany all orders. (Bankers: Grind- 
lay & Co.) 


R. HITCHINS ... 


EXPORT BOOKSELLERS 
54 PARLIAMENT ST., London, Eng. 


Directors: 


J. H. Matthews Maj. Stuart Low,D.8.0O. 

Austin Low. C.LE. T. H. Benger 

T. J. Matthews, M.A. Robert Hitchins 
(Cam.) 


os 


WHERE TO BUY BOOKS 
(Continued) 


The autograph collector of limited 
means can find both pleasure and 
profit in purchasing “lots” offered by 
dealers which contain letters of people 
whose autographs were thought wor- 
thy of preservation in their time. To 
be sure, one will acquire a lot of 
worthless “junk” in this way, but he 
will also find a great deal of material 
which will be useful for extra-illus- 
tration, if one combines the autograph 
and Grangerizing hobbies. The late 
Adrian H. Joline used to buy such lots, 
and with the aid of biographical dic- 
tionaries and other works enriched 
many volumes, and secured a good 
deal of material for his delightfu! 
books on collecting. Some of the dis- 
tinguished nobodies whose letters he 
thus obtained turned out to be very 
interesting characters, and occasion- 
ally the letters furnished bits of his- 
torical information not obtainable 
elsewhere. 


Any book mentioned in THE BOook- 
MAN, with few exceptions, may be 
obtained in THE BOOK SHOP OF 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
We buy rare books and sets. 





TWO STORES FOR TWO PURPOSES 


At 30 Charch St. (Cortlandt 1779) 

All the new bvoks and sets and single 
books in fine bindings. 

At 55 Vesey St. (Cortlandt 498) 
Publishers’ remainders at bargain pri 
and a large assortment of second-h: 
books. 

If you cannot call in person, may we s* 
you our new catalog when ready? 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S, Inc., Booksellers 


JOSEPH HORNE CO., PITTSBUR‘ 
Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, M 
azine Subscriptions. 

Mail Orders carefully filled. 
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THE BEST SELLING BOOK IN THE UNITED STATES 


So recorded in the Booksellers’ reports for March, April, May, June and July. 


The Four Horsemen of 


the Apocalypse 


By BLASCO IBANEZ whose 


MARE NOSTRUM 


(OUR SEA) 


published August 15, is the literary event of the season. 


This absorbing, wonderful epic of the deep-rovted love of the Latin races for Mediter- 
ranean (our sea: mare nostrum) is hardly to be classed as a war novel. The menace of 
undersea warfare, the intrigue and pressure used to force trade in contraband with the 
slinking gray submersibles slipping like shadows past Gibraltar, are quite incidental to 
its marvellous picture of the beauty and poetry of the sea, the romance of the sailor who 
lives by and on it, of the cities and peoples on its shores, whose history is that of the 
civilization of Europe. 


The New York Sun says of this powerful novel 


“When you have come to the end of the last page you will say aloud (and no ‘if’ about 
it) that this is as great a book as its author’s ‘The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse.’ 
You will be vibrantly aware of the same epic proportioning, of the same sense of sweeping 
drama, of the same magic of words fully mastering the reader's senses and playing at will 
upen his emotions. You will be breathless. 


There is passage after passage of pure beauty . . . there are moments of the most 
terrible passion, terrible sometimes in nature and at other times in fierce intensity. . 

The book goes over you in waves, like the many sounding ocean. . . . It has swift 
tides and unsuspected depths. 


To all such as love blue water this book will be one of the great novels of all time . . 
a matchless story of a godlike mortal who was tempted and sinned and who achieved the 
redemption, which, as Conrad would say, the immortal sea permits her worshippers.” 


Translated by ELIZABETH BREWSTER JORDAN 


With a decorated wrapper in colors from a painting by A. Duncan Carse 


Other Novels by VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


The Shadow of the Cathedral. Introduction by W. D. Howells. 
Blood and Sand. Introduction by Dr. Isaac Goldberg. 
La Bodega (The Fruit of the Vine). Translated by Dr. I. Goldberg. 


Big books, on large canvases, marvellously lucid in spite of their complex scenes, charged with 
tremendous energy, vitality and creative imagination enough for ten, these represent the best 
work of the greatest of all living novelists. 


Each, cloth, $1.90, postage extra. 


E. P. Dutton & Company, Publishers “\2°y.2™ 
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BRITTON LIST NOVELS 


THE MAN THAT NEVER GREW UP—by Mabel C. and William A. Lathrop. A whim- 
sical small-town love story in which a learned judge befriends the boys—and marri« 

an old flame—fine! $1.50 net 
JENNY BE GOOD—by Wilbur Finley Fauley. A great human story of the World’s 
metropolis from the top of the ladder to the “Melting Pot”’—the greatest drama that 
life can hold. $1.50 ne! 
A WOMAN WHO DARED—by Dale Drummond—the story of a woman, handicapped 
by an overbearing husband. She kept herself sweet and good, and finally married the 
right man. $1.50 net 
THE YAZOO MYSTERY—by Irving Craddock. Disowned by his wealthy father, the 
hero wins fame and fortune, also a charming wife. The story unearths the hidden 
forces of contraband and Railroad robberies. $1.50 net 
ONE WOMAN’S STORY—by Carolyn Beecher—a splendid novel for girls to read (a 
well as grown-ups) for this author is adept in showing how to get along in the 
world. $1.50 net 
THE CREED OF HER FATHER—by Van Zandt Wheeler. A dramatic love story in 
which an only daughter is rescued from an unfortunate marriage by her father’s creed 
—a new thought in literature. $1.50 net 
LOVE TIME IN PICARDY—by William Addison Lathrop. A novel tremendous in 
scope—fascinating. It presents one of the greatest world problems of to-day—the 
nameless children of France and Belgium. Now being dramatized. $1.50 net 
“FIGHTING” BYNG—by A. Stone. A plot of mystery—Secret Service; adventure; 
withal a charming love story. This author has the knack of the great detective 
who handles big cases for the government. $1.50 net 
THE EVOLUTION OF PETER MOORE—by Dale Drummond. The story of a man 
who went to war leaving his bride of a day in New York. What happens to her is 2 
source of consuming interest. $1.50 net, 
MAID AND WIFE—by Carolyn Beecher. A rapid plot which transplants itself in New 
York. There among the pitfalls the heroine solves her problem until she marries the 
man from the West. $1.50 net 
THE EDGE OF THE WORLD—bDy Edith Blinn—the heart and the soul of the boundless 
West, its kindly people, their joys and sorrows—and Mother Lee, so motherly—who 
brings up other people’s children. $1.50 net 
A MAN AND A WOMAN—bDy Dale Drummond. A story of Sybil Randolph who bares 
her experiences as the wife of a famous physician in a way that is frankl) 
confidential. $1.50 net 


BRITTON LIST JUVENILES 


CHICKEN LITTLE JANE ON THE “BIG JOHN”—a companion volume to “Chicken 
Little Jane,” whose further adventures proclaim the fact that the author, Lily Munsell 
Ritchie, has great ability in writing for little folks. $1.25 net 
CHICKEN LITTLE JANE—first title of “Chicken Little Jane Series”’—is now 
numbered among the best sellers for children. No book stock is complete without it. 
$1.25 net 
“INJUN” AND “WHITEY”—first book of “Boys’ Golden West Series” by William 
S. Hart, their favorite “Movie Man”—the great exponent of Western drama. His 
stories ring true. $1.25 net 
“INJUN” AND “WHITEY” STRIKE OUT FOR THEMSELVES—Second book of 
“Boys’ Golden West Series”—and this time the boys hunt for gold instead of trouble 
they find both. $1.25 net 
GEORGINA’S SERVICE STARS—by Annie Fellows Johnston—continues to se!! 
steadily through its second season, Like all stories: by this author, it appeals 
grown-ups as well. $1.50 net 


BRITTON LIST GIFT BOOKS 


PINTO BEN—AND OTHER STORIES—by William S. Hart and his Sister Mary 
book celebrating in poetry and prose the Horse—the Dog—the Indian. $1.00 n 
IT WAS THE ROAD TO JERICHO—bDy Annie Fellows Johnston—a gift volun 
devoted to “The Cross of Sacrifice’—illustrated in colors, by John R. Neill. 
charming Christmas present. 75 cents ni‘ 
A THOUSAND WAYS TO PLEASE A HUSBAND—the most unique cook book ev: 
published. Bettina tells how to beat the high cost of living. A natural gift bo: 
$1.50 1 
AMERICA’S TO-MORROW-—a look into the future of our country for the next quart 
of a century—by Snell Smith, Journalist and Historian. Every thoughtful citizen | 
need to read this book. $2.00 1 
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$1.50 net 


CHICKEN LITTLE 
JANE ON THE 
“BIG JOHN" 


sai: aM, 
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“ 


“INJUN" 
nd 


“WwW HITEY” 
STRIKE OUT FOR 


by 
William S. Hart 
and his sister Mary 


$1.25 net $1.25 net 75 cents net 


BIG STORIES — BEAUTIFUL BOOKS 
FULL SIZE—EXTRA CLOTH BINDINGS—POSTER JACKETS IN COLORS 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere or mailed on receipt of Price and Postage 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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PROHIBITION 


Is not such a sacred subject, or a 
sad one, that it is wrong to write 
a good story about it. Which is 
the idea that Holworthy Hall had 
in mind (by the way, Holworthy 
Hall’s last novel, THE MAN 
NOBODY KNEW, ran into the 
seventh large edition), when he 
collaborated with Hugh Kahler 


in the delicious story 


THE SIX BEST 


CELLARS 


Newspaper cartoonists and funny 
men all over the country are full 
of the idea, The Six Best Cellars, 
but Holworthy Hall caught it 
first, and best. His story is one 


tana. | loud, long laugh. 


$1.00 at all bookstores 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
Publishers New York 


Please mention THe BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


Important New Books Published in September 


8 H E-; R R Y By GEORGE BARR MCCUTCHEON 
Author of ‘‘Graustark,’”’ Etc. 

“Sherry” wasted a legacy amounting to several hundred thousand dollars. 
Homeless, penniless, he deliberately sets unto himself the task of rebuilding 
his wasted strength, of re-establishing his lost self-esteem. The story of 
this che »~ engaging | young man’s climb to reputation and success is one 
that carrie¥interes®from beginning to end. The sinister mystery that con- 
fronts him, the unempected solution, and the grim background upon which 
his new life is projected, serve only to cast into pleasant relief the delicate, 
tender love story that gives to the novel its own true charm. $1.75 


YOUTH GOES TRANSPLANTED 


SEEKING By Gertrude Atherton 
By Oscar Graeve A vivid story of a California girl 
It has romance, it has an intense who marries an English nobleman, 
love interest, and it is a vividly real- and the transplanting she undergoes 
istic novel of New York life of today. in her change from a Western ranch 
$1.60 to an English manor house. $1.60 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CHINA AND JAPAN 


yB. L. Putnam Weale, Author of “Indiscreet Letters from Peking,” Etc. 

Absolutely up to date and gives the man in the street full and authentic 
information about the astounding relations between Japan and China. Ap- 
pended to the book are several important documents such as the Lansing- 
Ishi notes, the last Anglo-Japanese Alliance and some of the secret agree- 
ments which created such a furore at the Paris Peace Conference. $2.00 


THE ART TO KIEL IN 
OF THE NOVELIST THE “HERCULES” 
By Henry B. Lathrop By Lewis R. Freeman 


The first and only authorized account 

“The Art of the Novelist” is a book of the British Naval Expedition of inquiry 
for readers who enjoy the spell of a good and investigation which proceeded to Ger- 
novel and something more. It is a book many immediately after the signing of 
for those who take pleasure in recogniz- the armistice. The author was a mem- 
ing the qualities of skill and genius dis- ber of the Allied Armistice Commission 
played by the writer who has so delightful and the only correspondent accompany- 
a power over their imaginations. $1.75 ing the expedition. Iilustrated, $2.00 


DEADHAM HARD _ By Lucas Malet 


Author of “‘Sir Richard Calmady,”’ Etc. 


Sets forth the moral and emotional history of Damaris Verity from the age of 
eighteen, and along with the events controlling the development of her talent and her 
character. It shows, incidentally, how the sins of the fathers may be visited upon the 
children not altogether to the latter’s disadvantage. 

The author, who is the famous daughter of Charles Kingsley, regards DEapHAM 
Harp as her most powerful novel since “Sir Richard Calmady.” $1.90 


Publishers DODD, MEAD & COMPANY New York 
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DORAN BOOKS for SEPTEMBER 


MR. STANDFAST John Buchan 


A LY TT 

One of England’s ablest novelists, whose gay and whimsical GREENMANTLE endeared him to 

American readers, has written another thrilling and ingenious tale full of humor and romance 
Net, $1.60 


THE MOON AND SIXPENCE W. Somerset Maugham 
Dr me 


z ; uthor o HUMAN BONDAGE 
“One of the finest pieces of romantic realism I have ever seen—a thundering good piece of 
work.”—V. A. Weaver in the Chicago News. Net, $1.50 


MUMMERY Author of THE STUCCO HOUSE, etc. Gilbert Cannan 


A romance of the theatre, a rich and daring study of life and character. Net, $1.50 


THE BLOOMING ANGEL author of venus in THe East, ete. Wallace Irwin 


Irresistibly amusing—this chuckly, delightful story of a young girl, big business and a pink 
elephant. Net, $1.50 


THE LADY OF THE CROSSING s.s GLORY. ete. Frederick Niven 


A distinctly individualized tale of life in a Western township, by “one of the most interesting 
authors of the day.”—London Bookman. Net, $1.50 


THE NICHT OPERATOR THE ey A oe, Frank | Packard 


“The genuine thing—dramatic, realistic, true pictures of railroad life and men.”—New York 
Times. Net, $1.50 


HERITACE V. Sackville West 


“A vivid and moving tale—the finest first novel we have seen.”—New York Tribune. Net, $1.50 


ONE OF THREE Clifford Raymond 


An alluring mystery story, reminiscent of Balzac in ingenuity of plot and setting. Net, $1.50 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


THE JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINTED MAN W. N. Barbellion 


“A remarkable piece of work, the unveiling of a human soul,” says the New York Times of this 
autobiography which has been the literary surprise of the season. Net, $2.00 


NEW RIVERS OF THE NORTH 4 a Hulbert Footner 


A fascinating tale of wilderness travel by stream and wood in Northwestern Canada. 
Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $2.00 


THE LAND OF TOMORROW W. B. Stephenson, Jr. 


mm a re at A TT 
A comprehensive, up-to-date handbook of Alaska invaluable to travelers and business men, and 
delightful description for the general reader. Net, $2.00 


THE LIFE OF JOHN REDMOND Warre B. Wells 


“A sympathetic biography of the great Irish leader.”—Boston Transcript. Net, $2.00 


CANADA AT WAR: 1914-1918 J. Castell Hopkins 


LS RS TF T_T . 
“A comprehensive account of the Dominion’s contribution to the struggle.”—-New York Evening 
ost. Illustrated. 8vo. Net, $5.00 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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DORAN BOOKS for SEPTEMBER 


THE YOUNC VISITERS Introduction by J.M. Barrie Daisy Ashford 


Hugh Walpole says of the hero of this inspired bit of fiction by a girl of nine, which is called 
“the funniest book ever’”—Chicago News, “Mr. Salteena will become part of the English lan- 
guage like the Mad Hatter and the Mock Turtle.” Net, $1.00 


DANGEROUS DAYS wwrekitse’ Love STORIES, etc. Mary Roberts Rinehart 


[oar e ° ° 
“One of the truly notable novels of American life.”"—New York Evening Sun. Net, $1.60 


THE SECRET CITY Author of FORTITUDE, etc. Hugh Walpole 


irene ete e 
“This is, we believe, Walpole’s best novel.”—New York Times. Net, $1.75 


MIDAS AND SON Author of SONIA. = S tephen McKenna 


A SL ALLS 
“Fateful realism—wonderful character drawing and resourceful invention.”—Philadelphia North 
{merican. Net, $1.60 


IN SECRET Robert W. Chambers 
"- red-blooded, regular old-time Robert W. romance and we’re for it!”—Chicago Tribune. 


Net, $1.50 
THE YELLOW LORD 








AUtOES ALONE ee ~Will Levington Comfort 
"A fabric of Oriental splendor and feminine fascination unique and singularly alluring.”—Phila- 
Net, $1.50 


delphia Press. 
JANET OF KOOTENAY Evah McKowan 
Net, $1.50 


A delightful tale of love and adventure in the beautiful Kootenay Valley. 
THE LIFE OF THE PARTY Irvin S. Cobb 


The ludicrous adventures of a dignified lawyer returning from a costume ball in Greenwich 
Village, told in Cobb’s inimitable manner. Net, $0.60 


OF GENERAL INTEREST 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES Cecil Chesterton 
et 2a Oem 





, ith an Introduction by Gilbert K. Chesterton 
“Our history treated in a breezy, unconventional but fundamentally thoughtful way—stimulating 
and refreshing.”—Chicago News. Net, $2.00 


SOCIAL STUDIES OF THE WAR Elmer T. Clark 


A newspaper correspondent tells naked truths about actual conditions in Europe, with a common 
sense program for reconstruction. Illustrated. Net, $1.50 


THE SCIENCE OF EATING STARVING AMERICA, ane. Alfred W. McCann 


new and enlarged edition of THIS FAMISHING WORLD. “The one book to live by.”—Dr. 
E. S. Coleman, President of the Amer. Ass’n of Clinical Research. Net, $2.00 


VICTORY OVER BLINDNESS Sir Arthur Pearson 
The founder of St. Dunstan’s Hostel gives an inspiring, interesting account of the work being 


done there. Illustrated. Net, $1.50 


AMERICANBUSINESSINWORLD MARKETS James T.M. Moore 


“Based on sound economic principles, worthy the attention of every progressive business man; a 
wealth of information never before published.”—Boston Commercial. Net, $2.00 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 


Please mention THe BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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H OURS of relaxation are well spent in the company of an ABINGDON book. 


Let your preference roam where it may, there’s an interesting book awaiting 


your call. The thoughts of other men and women, presented in attractive form, 
will entertain you or add to your knowledge, as your mood may demand. Ask for 
THE ABINGDON PRESS catalog and see what it offers. The following titles 


are now on sale at the best shops: 


MILESTONES IN HISTORY 


THE MAYFLOWER PILGRIMS 
By Evmunp J. Carpenter 

In thoroughly preparing themselves for the 
great celebration of the tercentenary of the 
landing of the Mayflower Pilgrims our English 
cousins are demanding reliable books relating 
to the history of that event. We, on this side 
of the water, should not want to be less well 
prepared, and here is an indispensable book, 
based on a fresh examination of the long lost 
“Bradford Manuscript”, which when discovered 
revealed a very intimate account of who and 
what the Pilgrims were. 
“Who the Pilgrims were, whence they came 
from and why they ventured to the inhospitable 
shores of the new land is traced with fidelity 
and impartiality through the religious turmoils 
caused by the erection of the Established 
Church of England on the ruins of papal su- 
premacy—spiritual and temporal—in the days of 
Henry VIII. The subject can never grow stale 
to Americans, but Dr. Carpenter invests it with 
an interest that is full of fresh inspiration.”— 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

Illustrated. Cloth. Net, $1.50, Postpaid. 


A HISTORY OF LATIN AMERICA 
By Witt1am Warren Sweet 
“Professor Sweet has given us an orderly, read- 
able sweep of the whole situation from the 
Spanish and Portuguese background of the 
early conquistadors down thru the romantic 
careers of the revolutionists, Bolivar and San 
Martin, to the latest glance at Education in 
Mexico. He deserves especial commendation 
for his clear paragraph headings, for his skill 


in avoiding confusion between the various na- 
tional histories, for his gift of summary.”—The 

Publishers’ Weekly. 
Illustrations. Maps. Bibliography and Index. 
Cloth. Net, $3.00, Postpaid. 


HISTORIC CHURCHES IN MEXICO 
By Mrs. Joun Westey Butier 

“Most of the readers of this book will doubt 
less be surprised not only by the number 
church buildings in Mexico that are fairly en 
titled to be called ‘historic,’ but by the intrinsic 
interest of the historical facts that are grouped 
about these churches. Mrs. Butler writes from 
an experience of thirty-six years as a resident 
of Mexico.”—American Review of Reviews 

Illustrated. Cloth. Net, $1.50, Postpaid 


THE OREGON MISSIONS 


The Story of How the Line Was Run Between Canada 
and the United States 


By Bisnor James W. Basurorp 
The story of the founding of the Oregon Mis- 
sions, together with a story of related history 
The details concerning the running of the line 
between Canada and the United States is of 
special interest. Dealing as it does with mat- 
ters of denominational and governmental mo 
ment, the book is an historical study of grea 
value. 
“The author has done a good piece of work, and 
he is unsurpassed in his scrupulous care to 
record facts and state the exact truth.”—Boston 
Evening Transcript 

12mo. Cloth. Net, $1.25, Postpaid. 


NEW rorzK THE ABINGDON PRESS cincinnati 


CHICAGO BOSTON PITTSBURGH 


DETROIT KANSASCITY SAN FRANCISCO PORTLAND, ORE. 


Please mention Tur BookMan in writing to advertisers. 
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Retiteshkius New Fall ‘Fistion 


THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


A New Novel by the Author of “North of Fifty-Three,’’ 
and “‘ Big Timber”’ 


BURNED BRIDGES 


By BERTRAND W. SINCLAIR 


Mr. Sinclair's new novel opens in the Canadian Northwest. where the 
principal scenes of his two previous novels, “North of Fifty-Three” and 
“Big Timber,” were laid. The action carries the reader across the Con- 
tinental Divide and down the Pacific Coast to San Francisco. 
Written with Mr. Sinclair’s vigor of style, strength of characterization and with a back- 
ground that makes his stories so real, “BURNED BRIDGES” is sure to appeal to all who 
like virile fiction. 


Frontispiece by Ralph P. Coleman. $1.60 net. 


|THE OWNER OF THE LAZY D 


By WILLIAM PATTERSON WHITE 


This novel of a cattle-feud between the rival ranch-owners of Glenn County, is laid in the 

Wild West, and there is an abundance of gun-play and excitement throughout the story. 

If you like a hero who is brave, resourceful and quick-thinking, and a story of lively action 

and adventure, you will surely enjoy making the acquaintance of “The Owner of the Lazy D” 
Frontispiece by Anton Otto Fischer. $1.60 net. 


To be published September 15th 


THE GREATER 
GLORY: 


A Novel of a New England Town 
By WILLIAM DUDLEY PELLEY 


This story of Mary Wood is typical of the 
lives of thousands of women living in 
small towns throughout the United States. 
It is a very human, understandable kind 
of story, with a strong appeal to the emo- 
tions of the reader. 

Frontispiece by Norman Price. $1.75 net. 


THE EXPLOITS OF 
BILGE AND MA 


By PETER CLARK MACFARLANE 
Author of “Held to Answer’ 

“Bilge” and “Ma” typify the invincible 
spirit of the United States Destroyer Fleet 
on duty in the Irish Sea and other Euro- 
pean waters, and their wit and humor are 
of the true American type. $1.60 net. 


TWO EXTRAORDINARY NOVELS 


BLIND ALLEY 


By W. L. GEORGE 


Author of “The Second Blooming” 

“A wonderful book .. . the depth, the 

scope, and the range of which put it abso- 

lutely out of the class of anything that the 

war has produced.”—Chicago Daily News. 
$1.75 net. 


AGAINST THE WINDS 


By KATE JORDAN 

“An absorbing book. Completely Amer- 

ican, graphic, realistic, yet sympathetic, it 

reaches a high mark of fictional excellence. 
. One of the best American novels of 

the season.”—Chicago Tribune. $1.60 net. 


Write for complete Fall Announcement of New Books 


Published by 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


Boston 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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THE OLD MADHOUSE By William De Morgan, Author of “Somehow Good,” etc. 
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His last novel, in the vein of “‘Alice-for-short,”’ 


is among the best. 


The romance 


and characters are developed with Mr. De Morgan’s wise and kindly humor. 


SHORT STORIES OF THE NEW AMERICA 


$1.90 
Ed. by Mary A. Laselle 


War stories by Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Guy Empey, Samuel Pier, and seven 


other noted Americans. 


THE HAPPY YEARS 
By Inez Haynes Irwin 
The adult life of the 

now famous “Phoebe and 

Ernest.” The author's 

finest and most moving 

book. Here is nothing of 
the easy sentimentality of 
so many writers, but a de- 
lightfully warm human 
contact with the realities 


of the American life we all 
know. $1.60 


THE WORLD'S 
FOOD RESOURCES 


By J. Russell Smith 


Author of “Commercial and 
Industrial Geography.” 


A vivid account of the 
history and distribution of 
the main sources of food. 

$3.50 


FIFTY YEARS OF EUROPE 


1870-1919 


By Charles Downer Hazen of Columbia 
will bear reading and 


“ A masterly study .. . 
rereading.”"—Times. Maps. 


THE CHINESE 
PUZZLE 
By Marian Bower and 
Leon M. Lion 


Crime, mystery and a 
Chinaman in an English 
country house. The 
book is that rare thing, a 
mystery tale acted, not 
by puppets, but by real 
people who talk with the 
wit and charm of the 
clever and well born. $1.60 


FREDERICK THE 
GREAT 


By Norwood Young 


New biography in the 
light of recent events and 
with access to many origi- 
nal sources hitherto un- 
available. 


$2.50 


CURRENT BOOKS OF NOTE 


NIGHTS IN LONDON (4th printing) 
By Thomas Burke. 


$2.50 


$1.35 


MAIN CURRENTS 
OF SPANISH 
LITERATURE 


By J. D. M. Ford of 
Harvard 


Present interest in 
Blasco Ibanez Benavente 
and other Spanishand 
Spanish-American writers 
makes this book especially 


timely. 
284 pages. $2.00 


THE PROBLEM OF 
THE PACIFIC 


By C. Brunsdon Fletcher 
A Prominent Australian 
Journalist. 


“The only way to make 
the Pacific safe,”” says Sir 
Wm. Macgreggor in his 
preface, “‘is to keep politi- 
cal Germany out of it.” 

$3.00 


$1.50 


JUNGLE PEACE (6th printing) 
By William Beebe. 


$1.75 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


19 WEST 44th STREET 


NEW YORK 


CO CMTC TRUM TRU DUA! WILL 
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NS! Whos Who Among Authors 


66 F the five novels of 
Frank Swinnerton 
that I have seen all 

are worthy of attentive read- 
ing by anyone who cares at 

all for contemporary fiction 

in England and America. The 
best of the five—they are in 

order, “The Happy Family,’ 

‘On the Staircase,’ ‘The 

Chaste Wife,’ ‘Nocturne,’ 

‘Shops and Houses’—is the 

superb ‘Nocturne.’ . . . Put- 

ting ‘Nocturne’ to one side, 

on a pedestal not ranged with 

the others, the thing to no- 

tice is the steady lifting into 

eminence of Mr. Swinner- 

ton’s other books, in the 

order in which they have 

reached us. Each is a better FRANK SWINNERTON 
performance than its prede- 

cessor.” Thus speaks Mr. Grant M. Overton, editor of 
the New York Sun Book Review. There is ample evidence 
that the more discriminating American readers have 
reached a similar conclusion. Ten or fifteen years ago 
“Nocturne” and Frank Swinnerton would have been known 
to a comparatively small circle. That was the fate of 
Conrad’s earlier works. But times have changed. The 
American audience for the better things has grown by 
leaps and bounds. Booksellers everywhere report a de- 
mand for the books which rank not unworthily with the 
fine things in English literature. In the judgment of 
American and British critics Frank Swinnerton stands in 
the front rank of living novelists. “Art” is a misused and 
abused term. But it is wholly deserved in a case like Swin- 
nerton’s because in these books one finds that unique, crea- 
tive power which can bring into being a thing of beauty 
and sincerity for which the mold is forever after shattered. 
For all who care for good books, who read to enjoy to the 
fullest, Frank Swinnerton and his books hold out unwonted 


pleasure. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
244 Madison Avenue New York City 
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SAY it is a solemn thing 
to discover any authentic 
novelist. In the author of 

‘The Gods and Mr. Perrin’ I 
discovered one. The hand of 
the born and _ consecrated 
novelist is apparent.” Thus 
spoke Arnold Bennett recently 
in an appreciation of Hugh 
Walpole. It is a pronounce- 
ment which many thousands 
of Americans have made for 
themselves after discovering 
such things as “Fortitude”, 
“The Duchess of Wrexe’”’, “The 
Dark Forest” and “The Secret 
City” 


Hugh Walpole, in the judg- 
ment of critics here and 
abroad, stands upon the hori- 
zon as one of the figures of 
greatest promise in contemporary English fiction. He is a 
young man in his thirties with a record of achievement 
truly remarkable. An Australian by birth, he spent some 
time in New York as a boy while his father, later Bishop, 
was professor of theology in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary. Passionately devoted to English rural life as he is, 
Mr. Walpole still finds time for London society and for 
sojourns in Russia. All three appear in his pages with a 
brilliance and power and affectionate richness of detail that 
make them unforgettable. 


HUGH WALPOLE 


Not to have read Walpole at all is to have missed one of the 
happiest experiences of the real book lover. To have read 
him at all is to step into a world whose people and places 
grow mellow and familiar and beckon one on from book to 
book with a growing sense of reality and beauty. Beside 
the books mentioned above there are “The Wooden Horse,” 
“The Prelude to Adventure”, “The Golden Scarecrow”, and 
“Maradick at Forty”. All may be had of book-sellers every- 
where, or of the publishers, 


Wap? 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY @ 
244 Madison Avenue New York City wW 
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ULIAN STREET, who has 

B heretofore been known 

chiefly as a writer of 
that extraordinary kind of 
travel book which entertains 
as keenly as a novel while 
at the same time it gives the 
very feel and color of the 
country treated, appears this 
month as the author of a 
notable book of fiction, en- 
titled “After Thirty.” 

“After Thirty” is note- 
worthy as a step onward in 
Mr. Street’s development as 
an artist of letters. “‘Artist’’ 
is a word worn and wounded 
almost to death by careless 
over-handling and cruel mis- 
handling, but we have no 
other to indicate the passion- JULIAN STREET 
ate creator or re-creator of 
things true and therefore beautiful and therefore thrilling. 

Mr. Street came into American literature through the 
door of the newspaper, as more and more of our writers are 
coming in these days. He began, too, in Chicago, which 
probably sends more newspaper writers into literature than 
any other American city. From Chicago Mr. Street jumped 
to New York journalism, and then presently he was out 
free-lancing for publishers’ checks in place of the weekly pay 
envelope. 

He began with travel stories, uproariously funny stories 
at first that set the whole country laughing, stories, more- 
over, with brilliant flashes of characterization in them. 
His two latest books of travel, “Abroad at Home” and 
“American Adventures,” are rich in a mellowed humor and 
are strong with a keen and kind and fair philosophy of life. 

“After Thirty” is a book of distinguished fiction. It is 
the product of a technique as finished as if it had many 
novels and books of short stories to its credit. 

“Abroad at Home,” “American Adventures” and “After 
Thirty” are sold at all bookstores, and are published by 


THE CENTURY CO. 
354 Fourth Avenue 
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] HE novels of Joseph 
Hergesheimer have 
reached the point where 
they must be considered to- 
gether as an accomplishment 
of permanent importance to 
American literature. In 
fact, he is to-day quite gen- 
erally regarded as the fore- 
most of our novelists. There 
was nothing spectacular in 
the development of his 
unique and delicate art. It 
was the result of tireless 
labor and the necessity to 
discover for himself every- 
thing supplied by formal 
education. 
Born in Philadelphia in 

JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 1880, his life has furnished 

no material for biography; 
except for a brief period at art school it has been en- 
tin 'v occupied with the monotonous difficulties of creative 
writ": Perhaps no American novelist has shown as com- 
plete .»c unfailing a devotion to the highest requirements 
of the art of fiction—and his success on that account has 
been the more gratifying. 

He has nothing to prove, no creed to support at the ex- 
pense of another, and in particular no judgments to pro- 
nounce. But through his vivid and exquisite pages there 
moves a passionate justice rooted in a peculiar hatred of 
all the hypocrisies. 

The published works of Mr. Hergesheimer are as follows: 

G@THE HAPPY END, just published, contains seven of Mr. Herges- 
heimer’s short stories. @JAVA HEAD, a story of Old Salem at the 
beginning of the great clipper ship era, of choleric shipmasters, lovely 
New England girls, and an aristocratic Manchu lady. @THE LAY 
ANTHONY. A completely revised edition will be ready shortly 
of this romance which was Mr. Hergesheimer’s first published book. 
@THE THREE BLACK PENNYS, a stirring tale of the three dark 
men of the Penny family and the women they loved, with the iron fur- 
naces of Pennsylvania for its background. Q@GOLD AND IRON con- 
tains three famous novels-in-miniature, Wild Oranges, Tubal Cain 
and The Dark Fleece. QMOUNTAIN BLOOD. A completely revised 
edition of this powerful contemporary story of the Virginia mountains. 
@LINDA CONDON, a striking new novel, will be published in No- 
vember. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
220 West 42d St. New York 
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MANUFACTURE 
YOUR SPRING BOOKS 


*“*THE PLANT COMPLETE”’ 








COMPOSITION— 


We can put your manuscripts in work any time and imsure 
prompt delivery of proof and the highest grade of proof 
reading. . .linotype, monotype or hand. 


ELECTROTYPING— 


Our high standard for copper and steel face plates is recog- 
nized by all printers. 


PRESS WORK— 


We specialize in book printing. Our press room is equipped 
to handle economically large or small runs. 


BINDING— 


Our large bindery facilities for cloth, leather and paper 
edition bindings, as a unit of this complete organization ren- 
ders exceptional service to the publisher. 


TRY COMPLETE MANUFACTURING 
AND SAVE MONEY— AVOID DELAYS 


J. J. LITTLE & IVES COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1867 
425-435 EAST 24th STREET, NEW YORK 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers. 





A PUT THE FORCE OF 


Into Your Typed Matter! 


You will find editor inter- 
est more easily created—arti- 
cles more readily accepted— 
if you change from inexpres- 
sive, monotonous type to vari- 
ations of style that put shades 
of feeling into your written 
words. 


Just turn the knob of your 


BAKER'S COCOA | rater 


is pure and delicious. |f 
Trade mark onevery —for instant changes of style 
package. that invest type with the vigor 


WALTER BAKER & CO.tto. 


ESTABLISHED 1780 = dorcHESTeR,mass. {ff “No Other Typewriter Can Do This” 


of inflection and emphasis. 


The New 
Portable 


TAMA : THE DIARY OF A JAPANESE Condensed 
she SCHOOL G Aluminum 
By Florence Wells Only 11 Ibs. 
Tama as a book is unique. At the same time Full Capaci 
it is one of the most delightfully amusing and “M t ity 
human little stories ever published. The quaint any type- 
‘pidgin’ English in which it is written will writers in 
cause gales of merriment when read aloud. One” 
This story from the heart of a little Japanese 
itt will appeal to young and to grown-ups 
alike. 
Net 75c. Postpaid 85c. 


ICE BREAKERS 24 Edna Geister 


A new edition, the sixth, revised and en- 
larged to include new cotillion figures which 
are easy to execute yet beautiful or mirth pro- 335 different arrangements of types 
voking; games for church socials adaptable to and | es 
groups of all ages so that Grandfather plays anguag' 
with small Betsey; stunts for rural community " - —- 
recreation which solve the problem of how to Verticot Boribt - brivete tettorn 
keep the young people on the farm. Medium Roman-general letters. 

Net, cloth, $1.35. Postpaid, $1.45 Italic-- emphasizing. 


Special GOTHIC = CLEAN CUT 
THE YOUNG WOMAN Large — - Ser Sane, :08bur ate 
- arge Roman - sermons, lectures 
CITIZEN Cy Ghey ota Print-type --uew, attractive. : 
Mrs. Austin’s book leads the young woman 


beyond her first conception of citizenship, FREE Illustrated Catalog 


which was to emulate man, to the recognition 
and development of woman's distinctive contri- 
bution which includes: “her habit to think the Let us send you, free, our interesting 
next thing,” “her appreciation of values,” “her booklet describing the unique features 
new experience of togetherness,” “the family that make this extraordinary machine 
type of organization.” so necessary to all writers. Write for 


Net, cloth, $1.35. Postpaid, $1.45 special terms to professionals. 


Bookshops Everywhere or The Hammond Typewriter Co., 
THE WOMANS PRESS 536 East 69th Street, New York City 


600 Lexington Ave., New York City 





BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 


Seems to us kind of a large order. 
Anyhow, “New Paths’, edited by C. 
W. Beaumont and M. T. H. Sadler, a 
volume recently published in this coun- 
try, is said (by several gentlemen) to 
be to the present literary England 
what “The Yellow Book” was to the 
eighteen-nineties. 


The Gossip Shop welcomes the op- 
portunity to print the following com- 
munication to: 

The Editor of THE BooKMAN: 

I have read with much interest the article, 
by Murray Hill, in the July number of your 
magazine, which deals in large part with the 
subject of working for a publishing house. I 
myself have a position with a publishing 
house corresponding to that held by the man 
described in this article. It is my business, 
also to see persons who call to submit man- 
uscripts 

Mr. Hill has most of these types on his list. 
There is one, however, which he has over- 
looked, and a type so numerous that I think 
mention should be made of him. This is the 
person who offers a manuscript which got 
out in attractive form should sell at about 
thirty cents a copy 

MARMADUKE COURTNEY,PLUM 


Mrs. William De Morgan, before 
she died, was able to complete both 
the novels on which her husband was 
working at the time of his death. One 
of them, “The Old Madhouse”, lacked 
only a chapter; the other, “The Old 
Man’s Youth and the Young Man’s 
Old Age’, lacked a more considerable 
portion, but notes for both of them 
were ample. “The Old Madhouse” 
was held back because of the war but 
will be published shortly. “The Old 
Man’s Youth and the Young Man’s 
Old Age” will be published sometime 
in 1920. 


A new novel of Romain Rolland’s, 
“Colas Breugnon”, is to appear in the 
fall. 


BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 
Fiction 

Verner Reed 

in eccentric 


Futurist Stories, by Margery 
[Kennerley]. Short sketches 
style. 

Lad: A Dog, by Albert Payson Terhune 
[Dutton]. The true story of a collie. 


The Clintons and Others, by Archibald. Mar- 
shall [Dodd, Mead]. Further experiences 
of the Clinton family. 

Second Marriage, by Viola Meynell [Doran]. 
An English story of daughters’ marriages. 

To Every Man His Work, by Etta Florence 
Stock [Four Seas]. A story of the redemp- 
tion of two men. 

Russian Short Stories, ed. by Harry C. 
Schweikert, M.A. [Scott, Foresman]. A. col- 
lection for use in schools. 

The Year Between, by Doris Egerton Jones, 
illus. [Jacobs]. The story of an Australian 
waif. 

The King’s Widow, by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
[Doran]. The tale of a young king sup- 
posed to be dead. 

The Redemption of Charley Phillips, by Etta 
Florence Stock. [Four Seas]. A _ short. 
story about a successful business man. 


Love Time in Picardy, by William Addison 
Lathrop [Britton]. A war story of Picardy. 

Pinto Ben and Othcr Stories, by William S. 
Hart and Mary Hart [Britton]. Three 
Western stories by the movie star and his 
sister. 


Luna Benamor, by Vicente Blasco Ib4fiez, 
trans. by Isaac Goldberg [Luce]. A novel 
of Gibraltar, with several Valencian tales. 

The Lucky Mill, by Ioan Slavici, trans. by A. 
Mircea Emperle [Duffield]. A tale of Rou- 
manian life. 


The Yellow Lord, by 
fort [Doran]. 
the Pacific. 

A Gallant Lady, by Percy Brebner [Duffield]. 
A romance of the time of Louis XIV. 

Oranges and Lemons, by Mary C. E. Wemyss 
{Houghton]. The story of a bachelor uncle 
and aunt and their wards. 

Our House, by Henry Seidel Canby [Mac- 
millan]. The working-out of an American’s 
career. 

An Ethiopian Saga, by Richmond Haigh 
[Holt]. A tale of South Africa. 


Hidden Treasure, by John Thomas Simpson, 
illus. [Lippincott]. The story of an old 
farm made into a modern home. 

Jimmie Higgins, by Upton Sinclair [Boni and 
Liveright]. The ups-and-downs of a young 
Socialist. 

Foreign Magic, by Jean Carter Cochran, illus. 
[Doran]. Tales of life in China. 

The Cup of Fury, by Rupert Hughes, illus. 
{Harper]. An American girl’s adventures 
with German spies. 

The Swallow, by Ruth Dunbar [Boni and 
Liveright]. Experiences of a survivor of 
the Lafayette Escadrille. 

Temptations, by David Pinski, trans. by Isaac 
Goldberg [Brentano]. Serious stories of 
Jewish life. 

Across the Stream by E. F. Benson [Doran]. 
The story of a dead brother’s influence. 
Aristokia, by A. Washington Pezet, illus. 
[Century]. A humorous prophecy of a 

kingless Utopia. 

Blue Grass and Broadwv, by Maria Thomp- 
son Daviess [Century]. A country girl’s 
experiences as playwright. 


Will Levington Com- 
Adventures on an island in 
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Boyns [San Fran- 


A Grass Widow, by R. E. 
California tale 


cisco: Harr Wagner]. A 
of a faithless wife. 

The Holiday Husband, by 
[Lane]. A girl’s romance 
weeks’ holiday 

The Born Fool, by John Walter Byrd 
{Doran]. An English story of an erratic 
father’s son. 

The Silent Mill, by 
[Brentano]. A love 
brothers. 

The Valley of the Squinting Windows, by 
Brinsley MacNamara [Brentano]. A novel 
of Irish village life. 

Black Sheep Chapel, by Margaret 
Saunders [Doran]. The worldly 
ences of a cloistered boy and girl. 

The Wicked Marquis, by E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim [Little, Brown]. A tale of English 
intrigue. 

War Stories, edited by Roy J. 
Starbuck [Crowell]. A 
American magazines. 

All the World, by Charles M 
[Doran]. A reconstruction story. 

Labrador Days, by Wilfred T. Grenfell 
{Houghton]. Tales of the Labrador coast 

Mary Barton, by Elizabeth C. Gaskell; Se- 
lected English Short Stories [Nineteenth 
Century]; Resurrection, by Leo Tolstoy 
[Oxford]. Three volumes in The World’s 
Classics pocket-edition series 

Military Servitude and Grandeur, by Alfred 
de Vigny, trans. by Frances Wilson Huard 
[Doran]. Sketches of the Napoleonic wars. 

Miss Fingal, by Mrs. W. K. Clifford [Scrib- 
ner}. A reincarnation novel about a 
spinster. 

Democracy, by Shaw Desmond 
A labor story of England today 

In Secret. by Robert W. Chambers [Doran] 
A patriotic American girl’s experiences as 
detective. 

Winesburg, 
{Huebsch}. 
Ohio. 

The Home and the World, by Rabindranath 
Tagore [Macmillan] An Indian novel of 
conflict. ms 

The Life of the 
illus. [Doran]. 
a Greenwich Village party. 

Flesh and Phantasy, by Newton A 
[Cornhill]. Fanciful stories of 
life. 

A Life at Stake, by Marcel Berger, trans. by 
Fitzwater Wray [Putnam]. Experiences of 
a French auviliary. 

More E. K. Means, by E. K. Means, illus 
[Putnam]. Further dialect stories of the 
Louisiana negro. 

The Gay-Dombeys, by Sir Harry Johnston 
[Macmillan] A Victorian novel, present- 
ing descendaats of Dickens characters 

Red Friday, by George Kibbe Turner [Little, 
Brown]. A story of American Bolshevism 

The Undying Fire. by H. G. Wells [Macmil- 
lan]. A religious novel of contemporary 
England. 

All the Brothers Were Valiant, by Ben Ames 
Williams [Macmillan]. A story of ship- 
wreck and pirates. 

Saint’s Progress, by John Galsworthy [Scrib- 
ner]. A war story of a vicar and his 
daughters. 

“A Smile a Minute”, by H. C. Witwer, illus. 
[Small. Maynard]. War letters of a base- 
ball player. 


Dolf 
during a two 


Hermann Sudermann 
story involving two 


Baillie 
experi- 


Holmes and A 
collection from 


Sheldon 


[Scribner]. 


Ohio, by Sherwood Anderson 
Tales of small-town life in 


Party, by Irvin S. Cobb, 


Fuessle 
modern 


Wylarde 


Misfortunes of a man after 


It is reported that the author of 
“Walking-Stick Papers” declares that 
nobody but an amateur gets out one 
book at a time. Last year he pub- 
lished three books, his “Booth Tark- 
ington” and the volumes “Joyce Kil- 
mer: Poems, Essays and Letters” in 
addition to his book of essays. He has 
two new volumes coming this fall: 
“Broome Street Straws” and “Peeps 
at People’. 


“Anne of Green 
interested to know 
that the heroine is to appear in the 
movies this fall, as the publishers 
have placed the motion-picture rights 
of the four “Anne” books, “Anne of 
Green Gables’, “Anne of Avonlea”, 
“Chronicles of Avonlea”, and “Anne 
of the Island’’—of which the total 
circulation, it is said, is nearly 700,000 
—with the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation. The probable star will 
be Mary Miles Minter. 


Admirers of 
Gables” will be 


Coincident with the announcement 
by the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York of its proposed early 
production of an operatic version of 
Maeterlinck’s “The Blue Bird’’, comes 
word that the Belgian author himself 
will make a lecture tour of America in 
the early part of next year. As far 
as it is known to the Gossip Shop 
this will be Maeterlinck’s first visit 
to this country. 


A book of verse is announced by 
Iris Tree, the daughter of the actor, 
the late Sir Herbert Tree. The frontis- 
piece in the volume is a reproduction 
of a portrait bust of Miss Tree by the 
sculptor, Jacob Epstein, 





BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOO 


Henry, that is of course Henry 
Blackman Sell of the Chicago “Daily 
News”, who commutes to New York 
for lunch, was in to see the Gossip 
Shop the other day. He used all the 
while that new phrase “horning in”. 
New at any rate to the East. But 
Hen really ought to get a new cane, 
and a much better one. A man, Hen, 
is known by the cane he keeps. 


Owing to the illness of Gene Strat- 
ton-Porter, reported early in July, the 
publication of her book on the family 
life of birds, announced for August 
15, will be deferred. The publication 
date will be announced later. 


Mlle. Alice Blum, who did her part 
so successfully in helping to win the 
war by teaching French to a large 
part of the Rainbow Division at Camp 
Mills, New York, and whose system, 
in her book, “An Oral 


presented 
French Method’, kept her much in 
demand before clubs and other organi- 


zations, has returned to Paris and 
to the practice there of her profession 
before the war, that is teaching 
French largely to Americans resident 
or sojourning in the French capital. 


Rex Beach’s book “Too Fat to 
Fight” it is said has been in large 
demand in the East, especially in Ja- 
pan. The publishers have received 
repeated orders for the book from the 
“flowery kingdom”. The little volume 
portrays the efforts of an extremely 
fat man to get into the army. He was 
thwarted on every side, but his good 
will and perseverance won out. The 
hero of this book differs widely from 
’Poleon Doret, that other figure around 
whom Mr. Beach wove most of his 
plot in “The Winds of Chance”, a 
story of the Alaskan gold-fie!ds. 





Wolves. by Alden W. Welch [Knopf]. A 
country boy’s adventures in business. 

Our Wonderful Selves, by Roland Pertwee 
{Knopf}. The love story of an artist-play- 
wright in Paris and London. 

The Actor-Manager; Cynthia, by Leonard 
Merrick [Dutton]. Volumes in the uniform 
edition of Merrick. 

The Little Daughter of Jerusalem, by Myriam 
Harry [Dutton]. The tale of a converted 
Jew’s daughter. 

The White Island, by Michael Wood [Dut- 
ton|. Experiences of a mystic boy. 

The Story Without a Name, by Barbey 
D’Aurevilly [Brentano]. A French mother’s 
search for vengeance. 

The Great Modern English Stories, ed. by Ed- 
ward J. O’Brien [Boni and Liveright]. A 
collection of some fifteen English stories. 

The Curious Republic of Gondour, by Samuel 
L. Clemens [Boni and Liveright]. A col- 
lection of seventeen 1870 sketches. 

Out O” Luck, by J. Thorne Smith, Jr., illus. 
[Stokes]. “Biltmore Oswald’s” experiences 
at sea. 

The Convictions of Christopher Sterling, by 
Harold Begbie [McBride]. The story of a 
conscientious objector. 

Anymoon, by Horace’ Bleackley'§ [Lane]. 
Postwar experiences of an English socialist. 

The Mystery Keepers, by Marion Fox [Lane]. 
The story of a family ghost. 

The Two Crossings of Madge Swalue, by 
Henri Davignon [Lane]. The war story 
of a Belgian’s English wife. 

Dangerous Days, by Mary Roberts Rinehart 
[Doran]. Love affairs of a munition-manu- 
facturer’s family. 

La Bodega, by Vicente’ Blasco 
[Dutton]. The love story of a 
vine-grower’s daughter. 

The Haunted Bookshop, by Christopher Mor- 
ley [Doubleday]. Narrative sketches of a 
second-hand bookshop. 

You Never Saw Such a Girl, by George Wes- 
ton [Dodd, Mead]. A country girl’s expe- 
riences in Newport. 


Ibafiez 
Spanish 


History and Political Science 


Parliament and the Taxpayer, by G. H. Dav- 
enport, B.A. [London: Skeffington]. An 
historical survey. 

The Century of Hope, by F. S. Marvin [Ox- 
ford]. Western history from 1815 to the 
War. 

From Appomattox to 
Keese Fitzhugh, illus 
tory of the United States from 
War to 1914. 
and the Eastern 

F. Millard [Century]. A 
sion of the Far East vs. America. 

Kino’s Historical Memoir of Pimeria_ Alta, 
trans. and ed. by Herbert Eugene Bolton, 
Ph.D., 2 vols. [Arthur H. Clark]. An ac- 
count of how California, Sonora and Art- 
zona began. 

India’s Silent Revolution, by Fred B. Fisher 
[Macmillan]. An American view of the 
India situation. 

The Dramatic Story of Old Glory, by Samuel 
Abbott, illus. [Boni and Liveright]. An 
historical narrative. 

Selected Speeches and Documents on British 
Colonial Policy, edited by Arthur Barrie- 
dale Keith, 2 vols [Oxford]. Pocket-edition 
documents from 1763 to 1917. 


The British Empire, by George 


Germany, by Percy 
[Harpers]. A his- 
the Civil 


Question, by 


Democracy 
diseus- 


Thomas 


Burton 
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Adams [Putnam]. 
American ideais. 

The Oxford History of India, by Vincent A 
Smith, C.LE., illus. [Oxford] A survey 
from earliest times to 1911. 

The State and the Nation, by Edward Jenks, 
M.A., B.C.L. [Dutton]. An explanation of 
the functions of government 

Decrees and Constitution of Soviet Russia 
[Nation]. A pamphlet reprinted from “The 
Nation”. 

Albania, Past and Present, by Constantine 
A. Chekrezi, with maps [Macmillan] A 
citizen's interpretation. 

Fifty Years of Europe, by 
Hazen, with maps [Holt]. 
tory from 1870-1919. 

The Problem of the Pacific, by C 
Fletcher, with a map [Holt] 
aspects of the Pacific 

The German Empire, 1867-1914, by William 
Harbutt Dawson, 2 vols. [Macmillan]. A 
study of German thought and life 


Essays on British vs 


Charles Downer 
European his- 


Brunsdon 
Political 


Biography 


Marie Bashkirtseff, 
rano [Dutton]. 
artist’s journal. 

Set Down in Malice, by Gerald Cumberland 
[Brentano]. Personal sketches of contem- 
porary Englishmen. 

The Story of General Pershing, by Everett 
T. Tomlinson, illus. [Appleton]. The life 
and career of the A. E. F. commander 

The Life of John Redmond, by Warre B 
Wells [Doran]. A biography backgrounded 
by Irish politics. 

“Great-Heart,” by Neil MacIntyre, illus 
York: Rudge}. 
Roosevelt 

The Journal of a Disappointed Man, by W 
N. P. Barbellion [Doran]. The narrative 
diary of a young naturalist. 

The Iron Hunter, by Chase S. Osborn, illus. 
[Macmillan]. The autobiography of the 
former governor of Michigan. 

An American Idyll. by Cornelia 
Parker [Atlantic Monthly] A 
of Carleton H. Parker 

Just Me, by Pearl White [Doran]. 
movie actress’s autobiography 

The Dickens Circle, by J. W. T 
[Dutton]. Fifty-nine 
anecdote. 


trans. by Mary J. Ser- 
A new edition of the young 


[New 
The life story of Theodore 


Stratton 
biography 


The 


Ley, illus. 
chapters of fact and 


Sociology and Economics 


The Blind, by Best, Ph.D. [Macmil- 
lan]. survey of work for the 
blind. 

Social Work, by 
[Houghton]. 
vs. the doctor. 


Management and Men, by Meyer Bloomfield 
[Century]. A discussion of British lavor 
problems. 

The Six-Hour Day, by 
[Holt]. British 
questions. 


The Shop Committee, by William 
Stoddard, A.M. [Macmillan]. An 
of principles and operation. 

Peace and Prosperity, by John B 
{pub. at Neshanic, N. J.J]. A 
of reconstruction questions. 

The Libraries of the American and 
National Institutions for Defectives, De- 

ndent and Delinquents, by Florence Ris- 
ng Curtis [Univ. of Minn.]. A study of 
the library as social agent. 


Harry 
A national 


Richard C. Cabot, M.D. 
A study of the social worker 


Lord 
addresses on 


Leverhulme 
industrial 


Leavitt 
outline 


Alden 
discussion 


State 


Among the applications for Chart- 
ers in the American Legion received, 
just before the going to press of the 
August BOOKMAN, at State Headquar- 
ters, New York City, was one from 
the service men in Flatbush, Brook- 
lyn, who asked that their post be 
named the Joyce Kilmer Post, in mem- 
ory of Sergeant Joyce Kilmer, who 
fell fighting with the old Sixty-ninth. 

It had been expected that newspaper 
men in New York City would organize 
a post in Manhattan bearing the same 
name. 


A contributor to THE BOOKMAN, 
F. Tennyson Jesse, author of “Secret 
Bread”, “The Milky Way”, and other 
novels, gives in “The Sword of De- 
borah”, recently published, first-hand 
impressions of the British woman’s 
army in France. The book relates the 
unheard-of, almost fabulous labor and 
achievement of women in relation to 
the war. It tells what English women 
did, what they bore, and how. 

The 


government needs 


urgently 
large numbers of stcnographers, typ- 


ists, and bookkeepers (men and 
women) in Washington, D. C. Usual 
entrance salaries: stenographers 
$1,200, typists $1,100, bookkeepers 
$1,100 and $1,200 a year, aside from 
any temporary’ bonuses allowed. 
Higher-salaried positions are usually 
filled through promotion. The gov- 
ernment consiantly maintains a list of 
available rooms in private houses in 
Washington, and conducts attractive 
residence halls to accommodate a lim- 
ited number. Living conditions are 
considerably improved. Full informa- 
tion and application blanks may be 
obtained from the secretary of the 
local board of civil service examiners 
at the post-office or customhouse in 
any city. 
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Writers are sometimes regarded by 
the public as indisposed to work, but 
at least one author is spending the 
summer in a manner to shame “the 
tired business man”. Harry Kemp, 
the tramp poet, author of “The Pass- 
ing God”, gives his program for a 
strenuous vacation at Saranac as fol- 
lows: his mornings are occupied 
with swimming, Latin and Greek, his 
afternoons with the writing of poetry. 
In the evenings, lest he should be- 
come idle, he discusses his next day’s 
work with his wife. The “tired busi- 
ness man” should be glad that he has 
nothing on his hands but business. 


According to the London “Herald” 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian 
poet and philosopher, has requested 
the Viceroy of India to relieve him of 
the “honor” of knighthood as a pro- 
test against the recent outrages com- 
mitted against Indian people in the 
Punjab in the name of “law and or- 


’? 


der”. 


“Sketches and Reviews” is a new 
book by Walter Pater. That is, it is 
new as a book, and these collected and 
here reprinted book reviews and fugi- 
tive criticisms will be altogether new 
to numerous Paterians. 


The title of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
new novel announced for the fall is 
“Lord Buntingford”’. It is said to be 
a story of London of today. 


It is rumored in London that Gen- 
eral Allenby has agreed to write the 
history of the Palestine campaign. 


The head of the firm of the Ameri- 
can publishers of George Bernard 
Shaw is now in Europe, and has se- 
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New Life Currents in China, by Mary Ninde 
Gamewell, illus. [Missionary Educ. Move- 
ment]. An outline of conditions in China. 

What is America? by Edward Alsworth Ross, 
illus. [Century]. An outline of American 
secial evolution. 

The Politics of Industry, by Glenn 
{Century]. Papers on social unrest. 

What Happened to Europe, by Frank A. Van- 
derlip [Macmillan]. A study of financial 
and industrial conditions. 


Frank 


Essays and Literary Criticism 


Defense of Harriet 
Twain, illus. [Harper] 
a collection of nineteen. 
The Dry Rot of Society, by Marian 

[Brentano]. Five satirical essays. 
Painting, by W. A. Sinclair; Nowadays, by 

Lord Dunsany. The Seven Arts Series 

{Four Seas]. Booklets painting and 

poetry. 

Chimney-Pot Papers, by Charles S. Brooks, 
illus. [Yale]. Informal essays on every- 
day subjects. 

Rousseau and Romanticism, 
bitt [Houghton]. An 
manistic romanticism. 

Anatole France, by Lewis Piaget Shanks 
[Open Court]. A biographical and inter- 
pretative discussion. 

Prefaces, by Don Marquis, illus. [Appleton]. 
Collected papers of the colyumist. 

Sketches and Reviews, by Walter Pater 

[Boni and Liveright]. Critiques on Oscar 

Wilde, George Moore, and others. 


In Shelley, by Mark 


The title essay in 


Cox 


on 


by Irving Bab- 
argument for hu- 


Religion and Spiritualism 


Student Witnesses for Christ, by S. Ralph 
Harlow [Association]. Sketches of native 
missionaries in Asia Minor. 

On to Christ, by Edwin A. McAlpin, Jr. 
[Doran]. An outline of the church’s fail- 
ures and hopes. 

Gone West, by a Soldier Doctor [Knopf]. 
Messages from a dead physician. 

The Meeting of the Spheres or Letters from 
Dr. Coulter, by Charlotte G. MHerbine 
[Brentano]. Letters from the spirit world. 

On the Threshold of the Spiritual World, by 
Horatio W. Dresser [Sully]. The soldiers’ 
view of death. 

History of Religions, by George Foot Moore, 
Vol. II [Scribner]. Outlines of Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism. 

Between Two Worlds, by John Heston Willey 
[Association]. Papers on afterlife. 

Religion and Culture, by Frederick Schleiter 
[Columbia Univ.]. A survey of methods 
in the science of religion. 

Why We Fail as Christians, 
Hunter [Macmillan]. 
search for truth. 

Zionism and the Future of Palestine, by Mor- 
ris Jastrow, Jr. [Macmillan]. A criticism 
of political Zionism 


by Robert 
A study of Tolstoi’s 


Poetry 


The Pursuit of Happiness, by Benjamin R. C. 
Low [Lane]. Collected sonnets and shorter 
poems. 

Songs While Wandering, 
Choyce [Lane]. 
in America. 

The Marines, by Adolphe E. Smyle [Knicker- 
bocker]. War verse, partly in dialect. 


by A. Newberry 
Verses of an Englishman 
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Small Craft; Sailor Town, by C. Fox-Smith 
[Doran]. Two volumes of sea poems. 

The Mountainy Singer, by Seosamh Mac- 
Cathmhaoil [Four Seas]. A new edition of 
collected Irish lyrics. 

War and Love, by Richard Aldington 
Seas]. Free verse poems written 
the war. 

Types of Pan, by Keith Preston [Houghton]. 
The colyumist’s verses collected. 

Out-of-Doors ; Gods and Devils, by John Rus- 
sell McCarthy [James T. White]. Two vol- 
umes on nature and religion. 

Nursey Rhymes of New York City, by 
How [Knopf]. Short local poems. 
Syncopation, by Robert DeCamp Leland 
| Poetry-Drama]. A free-verse commentary 

on modern life. 

Singing Places, by Margaret Barber Bowen 
[Cornhill] Commemorative lyrics. 
Night Magic, by Ruth Elliot [Stratford] 

of-doors, love and child verses. 

Hadassah, by Florette Truesdell 
[Stratford] The story of Esther in 

Hylethen, by Isaac Flagg [Stratford]. 
suggested by the Greek classics. 

The Way of Wonder, by May Doney 
[Doran]. Poetry about God and nature. 
The Luzumiyat of Abu’'l-Ala, trans. by 
Ameen Rihani [James T. White]. The 

philosophy of an Arabian poet. 

The Ghost Town Lundy, by Col. Charles A. 
Lundy [Four Seas] The story of a de- 
serted Sierra town. 

War Verse, edited by Frank Foxcroft 
[Crowell]. A new edition, with forty more 
English poems 

Verse for Patriots, compiled by Jean Broad- 
hurst and Clara L. Rhodes, illus. [Lippin- 
cott]. A modern collection for secondary 
schools. 

The Hound of Heaven, by Francis Thompson 
{Four Seas]. A pamphlet reprint 

Sonnets, by Herbert Scholfield 
Some 120 subjective sonnets 

The Beloved Stranger, by Witter 
[Knopf]. Love poems in free verse. 

Pierrot Wounded, by Walter Adolphe Rob- 
erts [Britton]. Collected war verse. 

Poems, by James Griswold [Scribner Press] 
Lyrical verse of a late war surgeon. 

Theodore Roosevelt, by Russell J. Wilbur 
[Houghton]. Verses reprinted from “The 
New Republic”. 

The Poems and Prose Poems of Charles 
Baudelaire [Brentano]. A collection with 
an appreciation by James Huneker. 

The Passing God, by Harry Kemp [Bren- 
tano}]. Love lyrics, with a narrative poem 

Poems, by Iris Tree. illus. [Lane]. Lyrical 
poems by Sir Herbert Tree’s daughter. 

W. B. in California [privately printed at 
Berkeley Calif.]. Poems dedicated to Wit- 
ter Bynner. 

A World of Windows, by Charles Hanson 
Towne [Doran]. A collection of some fifty 
poems. 

New Voices, by Marguer‘te Wilkinson, illus. 
[Macmillan]. A critical discussion of new 
poets, with selections. 


{Four 
during 


Louis 


Out- 


Miller 


vei 8é 


Verse 


{Knopf}. 


3ynner 


Drama 
Contemporary Spanish Dramatists, by Charles 
Alfred Turrell [Badger]. Translations of 
siz modern Spanish plays. 
The Marsh Maiden, by Felix Gould 
Seas]. Three fanciful plays of a 
region 


{Four 
marsh 


cured for immediate publication a 


new book of plays by Mr. Shaw. In 
view of this author’s comparative 
quiet in the field of literature where 
his friends are most numerous, such 
a book should be welcomed. 


In the selection of poetry for his 
list there is distinct evidence of Mr. 
Huebsch’s tendency to seek new talent. 
Among the volumes that he published 
last season were the “first” books of 
Lola Ridge, Jean Starr Untermeyer, 
and Alter Brody. He, too, introduced 
Irene Rutherford McLeod. Now 
comes the announcement of a collec- 
tion by Winifred Welles, a young 
American known heretofore by only 
a few magazine poems, “The Hesi- 
tant Heart’. 


The librarian of a large public li- 
brary in the Middle West complains 
to THE BooKMAN as follows: 


It is interesting to note the sudden popular- 
ity of a given word or phrase, and to guess at 
the reason. Are writers, as a rule, subject to 
changes in fashion, in language used, as are 
our women in clothing? Do words or phrases 
—not referring to the ordinary slang of the 
street, or the jargon of the sport writer- 
have their day of sunshine and die, or drift 
into the forgotten or clouded past? 

Some few years ago, there was a great 
run on the use of the perfectly good word 
obsessed in its various phrases. For in- 
stance, five writers in one number of “The 
Century” used the word. Two of them were 
amply justified, but one couldn‘t say as much 
for the others 

Now, another word is seemingly becoming 
the rage. The book reviewers and adver- 
tisers have annexed the word, and we find 
ourselves all tangled up with intrigue. Is it 
the result of the world war? 

In your last issue a reviewer is intrigued 
into saying things; while another is in- 
trigued into reading a certain book; and a 
third finds another title is intriguing. 

Sure, it is a fine word, a mouth-full phrase, 
but that is no reason why it should so sud- 
denly be pushed into the six-best-seller class, 
and thereby forced into a brief life. 

Please set up the danger signal; side- 
track the writers who simply push it into 
the limelight to show they are up to. the 
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music 
Let it 


minute; keep it from the ten cent 
box record, or the “nickelodeon”. 
live by keeping it in its proper place. 


The American publishers of Presi- 
dent Wilson’s “The Life of George 
Washington” have sold translation 
rights of the book to the Dutch pub- 
lishing house of Rembrandt, who will 
publish it in Holland, and will also 
bring it out in a German translation 
for sale in Germany. 


To all readers of THE BOOKMAN 
who may have occasion to communi- 
cate with “The Publishers’ Weekly”, 
be it told that the address of that 
journal, invaluable to the trade, is 
now: 62 West Forty-fifth Street, New 
York City. 


A new magazine for women, “Judy”, 
made its appearance in July. Among 
the editors are Mary Carolyn Davies 
and Margaret Sangster. The address 


of the magazine is 158 West 11th 
Street, New York City. 


The Roosevelt Memorial Committee 
has planned a campaign for subscrip- 
tions to the fund which will culminate 
about the week of October 19-26 this 
vear. The object of the fund is three- 
fold: 1. To erect a fitting monu- 
ment in Washington. 2. To purchase 
and maintain a park in Oyster Bay, 
including at some future day, the 
house at Sagamore Hill. 3. The for- 
mation of an‘ association for the de- 
velopment and application of the 
Roosevelt ideals. The honorary presi- 
dents of the association are William H. 
Taft and Charles E. Hughes; the hon- 
orary vice-presidents—Henry Cabot 
Lodge, John Mitchell, A. T. Hert, 
Hiram W. Johnson, and John T. King. 
William Boyce Thompson is presi- 
dent. The address of the Association 
is 1 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Everybody’s Husband, by Gilbert Cannan 
[Huebsch]. A play voicing four genera- 
tions of women. 

Numbers, by Grover Theis 
Brown]. Five one-act plays. 

Judith, by Arnold Bennett [Doran]. 
based on the Book of Judith. 


War and Reconstruction 


Vagabonds of the Sea, by René Milan, trans. 
by Randolph Bourne [Dutton]. Life ona 
French naval vessel. 

The Web, by Emerson Hough [Reilly and 
Lee] .The history of the American Protec- 
tive League. 

Fighting the Flying Circus, by Capt. Edward 
V. Rickenbacker, with maps [Stokes]. An 
American ace’s story. 

Night Bombing with the Bedouins, by Robert 
Reece, Lieut. D. F. C., R. A. illus. 
[Houghton]. Exploits of the “Bedouin” 
air squadron. 

The Last Million, by 
Impressions of the 
France. 

The Freedom of the Seas, by Louise Fargo 
Brown [Dutton]. A history and survey. 
Collapse and Reconstruction, by Sir Thomas 
Barclay [Little. Brown]. A discussion of 
European conditions and American princi- 

ples. 

British Labor and the War, by Paul U. Kel- 
logg and Arthur Gleason [Boni and Live- 
right]. An exposition of the British labor 
movement. 

Democratic Ideals and Reality, by H. J. Mac- 
Kinder, M. P. [Holt]. The geographicat 
basis of peace 

Scouting Thrills, by 
[Macmillan]. An 
scout officer’s work. 

Reconstruction and National Life. by Cecil 
Fairfield Lavell, PhD. [Macmillan]. A 
study of peace problems. 

The War Romance of the Salvation Army, vy 
Evangeline Booth and Grace Livingston 
Hill, illus. [Lippincott]. A story of war 
activities. 

Reasoned Settlement of International Dis- 
putes, Composition of the Court, by George 
T. Porter [Oxford]. A paper reprinted 
(1913). 

The Fledgling, by Charles Bernard Nordhoff 
{Houghton }. Letters of an American 
aviator. 

The Land and the 
Howe [Scribner]. 
soldier. 

The Dardanelles Campaign, by H. W. Nevin- 
son, illus. and maps [Holt]. The account 
of a Gallipoli witness. 

A History of the Great War, by Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle, Vol. IV [Doran]. A record 
of the 1917 British campaign. 

The Place of Agriculture in Reconstruction, 
by James B. Morman [Dutton]. A discus- 
sion of land settlements for soldiers. 

Zooms and Spins. by “Rafbird” [Lonaon: 
Sampson Low, Marston]. IJmpressions of a 
British aviator. 

Present Problems in Foreign Policy, by Da- 
vid Jayne Hill [Appleton]. An eramina- 
tion of peace proposals. 

The Reconstruction of Russia, ed. by Sir Paul 
Vinogradoff, F.B.A. [Oxford]. Economic 
and political essays. 

Japan and World Peace, by K. K. Kawakami 
[Macmillan]. A discussion of the League 
of Nations. 


How to Face Peace, 


[Nicholas L. 


A play 


| Houghton}. 
army in 


Ian Hay 
American 


B. McKean 
British 


Capt. G. 
account of a 


Soldier, by Frederick C. 
Plans for the returned 


by Gertrude Shetoy 
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(Holt}]. Reconstruction 
munity work. 

Sky Fighters of France, by Lieut... Henry 
Farré, illus. [Houghton]. Adventures of 
the official painter of the French Aviation 
Service. 

1914, by Field-Marshal Viscount French 
[Houghton] . An account of British opera- 
tions during 1914. 

A Stop at Suzanne's, by 
illus. [Doran]. French 
American aviator. 

Pat Crowe, Aviator, by Lieut. James R. Crowe 
[Nicholas L. Brown]. An American avt- 
ator’s experiences. 

Social Studies of the War, by Elmer T 
Clark, illus. [Doran]. Impressions of Euro- 
pean social reactions to the war. 

Italian Sea Power in the Great War, by 
Archibald Hurd [McBride]. A survey and 
estimate. 

America’s Munitions, 
Print. Office]. The 
of Munitions. 

Small Things, by Margaret Deland [Apple- 
ton] The author’s war impressions of 
France. 

The Sword of Deborah, by F. Tennyson Jesse, 
illus. [Doran]. War achievements of Brit- 
ish women. 

Inventions of the Great War. by A. Russell 
Bond, illus. [Century]. An untechnical 
study. 


programs in com- 


Greayer Clover, 
sketches by an 


1917-1918, 
report of the 


illus. [Gov 
Director 


Travel 

Prowling About Panama, by 
Miller, illus. [Abingdon] 
Panama and the Canal Zone 

Yucatan Scenes and Sounds, by Albert Kel- 
sey, F.A.1.A., illus. [pub. at Philadelphia]. 
Impressions of an architect. 

Miscellaneous 

The University of Pennsylvania, Franklin’s 
College, by Horace Mather Lippincott, illus 
[Lippincott]. The history of our first uni- 
versity. 

Truth, by Sir Charles Walston [Putnam]. A 
reconstruction essay, ten chapters with ap- 
pendiz. 

The Grizzly, by Enos A. Mills. illus 
ton]. Experiences of a Rocky 
hunter. 

Education and Citizenship, by Edward Kid- 
der Graham [Putnam]. A discussion of 
the American college’s function. 

Century Readings in American Literature, 
ed. by Fred Lewis Pattee, Litt.D. [Cen- 
tury]. Selections for an American litera- 
ture course. 


The Realities of Modern Science, by 
Mills, illus. [Macmillan]. A 
physical chemistry. 

The Law of Mind in Action. by 
Lindsay Holmes [McBride]. 
principles of mental science. 

Mind and Conduct, by Henry Rutgers Mar- 
shall, L.H.D., D.S. [Scribner]. A discus- 
sion of the correlation of mind and con- 
duct. 

The Mason-Wasps, by J. Henri Fabre [Dodd, 
Mead]. A study of home-building wasps 
Education in Ancient Israel to 70 A. D., by 
Fletcher Harper Swift (Open Court). An 

outline of Hebrew education 

Boy Behavior, by W. H. Burger (Associa- 
tion). A guide for workers with boys. 

Juvenile 

The Boy Scouts Book of Stories. ed. by 
Franklin K. Mathews, illus. [Appleton]. 
Thirteen American and British stories 


George A 
Sketches of 


{Hough- 
Mountain 


John 
layman’s 


Fenwicke 
The basic 


The French Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary, M. Casenave, bestowed the 
Cross of the “Legion of Honor upon 
Frank Dilnot, American correspon- 
dent of the London “Daily Chronicle”, 
at a dinner given on July 15 by the 
Association of Foreign Press Cor- 
respondents in the Rendezvous Res- 
taurant. M. Casenave said he ac- 
knowledged in behalf of France the 
work done by foreign newspapers in 
the United States during the war. 
Marcel Knecht, of the French High 
Commission, presided at the dinner. 
Mr. Dilnot has contributed several 
articles to THE BOOKMAN. 

John Fox, Jr., novelist, died of 
pneumonia at his home at Big Stone 
Gap, Virginia, July 8, after a brief 
illness. 

John Fox, Jr., made his first mark 
as a novelist in developing compara- 
tively unknown phases of life. He 
made the mountain region of the Blue 
Grass state famous in a series of bril- 
liant stories. The first to appear was 
“A Mountain Europa” in 1894, to be 
followed the next year by “A Cumber- 
land Vendetta”. Then followed “Hell- 
for-Sartain”, “The Kentuckians”, 
“Crittenden”, “Bluegrass and Rhodo- 
dendron”, “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come”, “Christmas Eve on 
Lonesome”, “Knight of the Cumber- 
land”, “The Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine”, and “The Heart of the Hills” 
published in 1913. 


I-Wonder-Why Stories. by 
[Doran]. Talks 
services. 

The Joyous Travelers, by Maud Lirdsev 
and Emilie Poulsson, illus. [Lethrop]. A 
collection of stories and ballads. 

Brother Van, by Stella Brummitt [Mission- 
ary Educ. Movement]. The story of a 
pioneer preacher. 

Living Together as Boys. by W. R. Boorman 
[Association]. Discussions on camp spirit. 

Three Plays for Boys, by Frederick L. Fay 
and M. A. Emerson, Ph.D. [Association] 
Plays for boy scouts, 
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Sometimes Even the Critics GoWrong 


Did H. G. Wells write the 
**Journal of a Disappointed Man’’? 


WHAT CRITICS SAY 


“The fact that Mr. Wells stands sponsor for it 
with a solemn and laudatory introduction, in 
which he carefully gives us certain details re- 
garding the diarist’s life, scarcely re-enforces 
our confidence in its authenticity. On previous 
occasions, as a matter of fact, Mr. Wells has 
sought to deceive us, without being successful 
in his deception. If Mr. Wells did not himself 
write ‘The Journal of a Disappointed Man’ it 
nevertheless bears frequent evidences of his 
handiwork. In the first place, from its very 
‘eginning it is altogether too sophisticated to 
be the work of a mere boy. . . Despite the 
testimony of Mr. Wells and others, we are not 
prepared to accept the authenticity of this jour- 
nal. It is in many ways a commendable and 
ingenious piece of work, but its internal evi- 
dence all points to its writing by a practiced 
literary hand. And that the hand is the inde- 
fatigable H. G. Wells’s we have little doubt.”— 
Boston Evening Transcript. 


“For the rest, it is a hoax, whether it is a genu- 
ine document or not, and hereafter we should 
be leary of these concerted boosting campaigns 
of the London writing fraternity. Certain indi- 
cations render the authenticity of the document 
suspect.”—-Chicago Daily Tribune. 


“If it be the work of so prolific a writer as H. 
G. Wells, in a genuine history it is, to say the 
very least, extremely puzzling. Mr. Wells has 
given to the volume an interesting ‘introduc- 
tion’; a kindness he also performed, it may be 
remembered, for a certain book called ‘Boon.’ 
But whether fiction or veritable autobiography, 
the book is a remarkable piece of work, nothing 
less than the unveiling of a human soul. 

. If this is indeed a work of creative im- 
agination, it is one of which any author would 
have a right to be proud—even an author so 
well and so highly established as, for instance, 
H. G. Wells.”—New York Times. 


WHAT FRANK SWINNERTON SAYS 


“Wells definitely did not write the book. The 
author is one . . ., who really is dying, but who is 
not dead. He is quite unknown to Wells. Publica- 
tion arose as follows: I read the MS.and thought 
we ought to do it. I said so. Mair had said 
that Wells had promised to write a —_, but 
neither Wells nor Mrs. Wells could recall any 
such promise. But as the author wrote to us 
saying that he would be very grateful if Wells 
would do this, and as Wells is very friendly 
and intimate with me, Wells agreed. I there- 
fore, when next going to Easton for the week- 
end (as I often go), took a set—an imperfect 
set—of the proofs with me. Wells read them 
all one afternoon, making comments and askin 
me questions. It was arranged that I sho 
get some biographical particulars. The author 
also sent along a bundle of his scientific writ- 
ings, his notebooks, etc. Wells had these for 
several weeks, and at last — the preface. 
He has already explicitly disclaimed the author- 
ship—in a letter to the Westminster Gazette, 
giving the account I have just given of the 
manner in which his connection with the book 
arose. The author really is dying, but his life 
has been prolonged by the book’s success; and I 
understand that he is now in a nursing home, 
with no hope of recovery or further literary 
activity. The only reason for the attribution 
to Wells is that Barbellion was at South Ken- 
sington, and that he admires Wells to the point 
of sometimes imitating his style of writing. 
But I can assure you that I am on such terms 
with Wells as to put absolutely out of the ques- 
tion the idea that Wells should have made a 
mystification to me. Also, no man could do 
more than the work Wells does under his own 
name. The only book he has ever faked was 
‘Boon,’ and that was quite obviously a fake, 
humorous and nonsensical. But people will not 
believe plain truth. You may use everything 1 
have said above, excepting the author’s real 
name, 


Whichever side you accept, the fact remains that ‘‘The Journal 
of a Disappointed Man’’ by W. N. P. Barbellion is the literary 


surprise of the season. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


Every bookseller has it. 


Net $2.00 


Publishers New York 
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VERVE: The JOURNAL of|- 
ROBERT DeCAMP LELAND 


The most brilliant individualistic 
magazine in America 
$1 each quarterly issue direct of the publishers 


THE POETRY-DRAMA CO., Boston 


cUIVNU HOTU 


Ww riting for the Magazines 
'y J. BERG nl 

Authoritative help on all kinds of magazine writing 
with reliable new data on what the editors want and 
how they want it written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary pro- 
cedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the novice 
and to throw light even upon the path of the professional. 
It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe in his scramble 
up the slopes of Parnassus. It will help thousands.” 

Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.62 
DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 (GFIELD, MASS. 
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Literary Agents 
and 
Writers’ Aids 
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Previous Acceptance Not Essential. Send For 
Special Free Offer. 

NEW YORK LITERARY BUREAU, 
Dept. R. 145 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


WANTED 


HIGH-CLASS STORIES both for publication and 
screen—stories with a distinct message and 

topics vital in the present era of reconstruction—stori 

the type of “CARMEN ARIZA."’ which we publish, and 
which has become world-famous. Send us your manuscripts, 
scenarios, synopses, or ideas, and we will give same careful 
. consideration. Crook stories, vampire stories, or stories with- 
out a distinct message of uplift will not be considered. We 
want stories showing the results of right thinking, clean 
living, and strong moral purpose. “CARMEN ARIZA.” 

then shape your story with ee < ae & oe 
work of brightening human lives which that wonderful 

is doing. The Maestre Company, Monadnock B'eck, Chicage 


SELL YOUR STORY,or make it a stepping-stone to SUCCESS 


SEND ME YOUR MS. 
If salable, I “will indicate best markets. If promie- 
ing, a constructive criticism will help you revise 
successfully. If hopeless, a vigorous lesson on the 
MS. will help improve your future work. 


Writers’ Special | A course in unusual indi- 

Service— vidual instruction. Book- 
M. C. a, 
Metuchen, N. J 


let and rates upon appli- 





SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, oi 5s 
full particulars. WM. LABBERTON. Lit. Agt., s6¢-aW. 150 St., N.Y. 


Mr. Fox went to Cuba during the 
Spanish-American war as a corre- 
spondent with the _ expeditionary 
force. He also saw service as a war 
correspondent during the Russo-Jap- 
anese war. 


“Canon Barnett: His Life, Work, 
and Friends” by Mrs. Barnett is an- 
nounced as one of the fall biographies. 
This volume, it is said, bears the vivid 
imprint not only of a remarkable per- 
sonality, but of a social movement 
which has crystallized into a now uni- 
versal institution—the university set- 
tlement. 


Miss Brampton, Archie’s govern- 
ess in the new novel by E. F. Benson, 
“Across the Stream”, could put it all 
over the Montessori system. She had 
a delightful habit of setting down in 
Archie’s copy-book, while he was 
learning to write, such maxims as 
these: “Never brush your teeth with 
the housemaid’s broom”, and-an equal- 
ly provocative one, “He would not sit 
down, so they bit him”. 

While Archie was copying these 
maxims his mind would be filled with 
entrancing thoughts about the mys- 
terious person who insisted on stand- 
ing. He thought perhaps the “he” 
was his father, who liked to stand 
with his back to the fire, and the 
“they” referred to the servants who 
bit him when he would not allow them 
to mend the fire at tea time. But he 
always approved of Miss Brampton’s 
methods. 


E. Alexander Powell, author of 
“Fighting in Flanders”, “Vive la 
France!” and other volumes, has been 
made a Knight of the Order of Leo- 
pold by King Albert of Belgium in 
recognition of his service to Belgium 
and particularly in recognition of 
“Fighting in Flanders”. This is the 
highest decoration bestowed by Bel- 
gium. Mr. Powell’s new book, “The 
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Army Behind the Army”, the story 
of the army on this side that enlisted 
trained and equipped the gold-chevron 
men that went across, is just about to 
be published. 


A new Dooley book—the first since 
the publication of “Mr. Dooley Says” 
in 1910—is announced for early 
August. “On Making a Will and 
Other Necessary Evils” is the title of 
the new book, and the “other neces- 
sary evils” about which Mr. Dooley 
speaks across the bar to his friend 
“Hinnessy” include going to see the 
doctor, old age, past glories, and 
criminal trials. 


Richard Harding Davis’s “Soldiers 
of Fortune” is being given an elab- 
orate screen production this summer. 
More than a thousand horses and ten 
thousand people are being used in the 
various scenes. 
allowing the producers to use the 
flagship Minneapolis and bodies of 
cavalry, infantry, sailors, marines, 
and aviators for the battle scenes. 


Admirers of the works of A. Neil 
Lyons will be glad to know that his 
publishers are bringing out next 
month a new volume entitled, “A Lon- 
don Lot”, based on the successful 
English play, “London Pride”. The 
human, humorous and lovable people 
of the East End of London (that 
used to be known as the coster class) 
figure as usual in this new story. 


The author of the poem, “La Pas- 
sion de notre Frére, le Poilu”, a 
translation of which by Arthur Gui- 
terman appeared in THE BOOKMAN of 
last December, has published in 
France a complete edition of his 
“Rimiaux d’Anjou”. M. Leclerc dedi- 
cates his volume to Francois Villon 
and Francois Rabelais, “who have 
taught me,” he says, “to understand 
and to love our native language”. 


The government is 


LITERARY AGENTS AND 
WRITERS’ AIDS (Continued) 


F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 


LOUISE E. DEW 
Literary Representative 
DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


te criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 
years’ editorial experience at your service. 
TRANSLATIONS from French—Spanish—German 
Résumés of foreign texts. Translation into the 
foreign idiom. TYPING. in French—Spanish— 
German. Circulars. 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


MSS. EDITED, TYPED, AND PLACED WITH THE 
PUBLISHER. EXPERT CRITICISM. 
E. H. GROVES, M. A. 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Agent 


15 Haviland Street Boston 
Terms upon application 


A lady with practical experience as writer, critic 
and instructor will give a complete technique of the 
short story course through correspondence to a limited 
number of serious students; also will read and criti- 
cize constructively any manuscripts, including verse. 
Address Short Story, care THs Bookman, New 
York City. 


ee ee 
| 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


l\ Cultivate your mind. Develop 
i) your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
aad spare time profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 


/ Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

vo fan A Writing, Photoplay 

. . riting, etc., taught son- 
Dr.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Renmei: 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary ex Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has reteived over $5,000 for stories and articles 
i written mostly th spare time —“ play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
] averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 
There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
} recognize it. for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's le also publich The Writer's Monthly, 


tae hl reports oth erry mare Benudes 
service, we offer @ manuscript criticism service. oa 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 


Che Hom Please eddress— 


— 1897 INCORPORATED “904 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


The number of “house organs” 
published in this country is so large 
as to have caused the Bulletin of 
Bibliography to issue a list of them. 
These are not the familiar “parlor 
organs” of the rural homestead, but 
magazines regularly published in the 
interest of some trade or manufac- 
turing concern. Some day a collection 
of them will reflect credit upon the 
collector who was thoughtful enough 
to gather these abstract and brief 
chronicles of the time and trade. 


Next season the Grolier Club will 
have an exhibition of bookbindings of 
metal and other materials than leath- 
er, which will supplement the interest- 
ing exhibition of historical book- 
bindings which has been on view at 
the clubhouse for some time. There 
is plenty of material accessible in the 
libraries of club members, and lovers 
of the bibliopegic art are looking for- 
ward to the exhibition with much 
interest. 


The discovery of the papers of 
Cesar Rodney—the Delaware Signer 
of the Declaration of Independence— 
a part of which were sold in Philadel- 
phia recently, shows that there is still 
a great deal of valuable unpublished 
autographic material for the collector, 
if he can only find it. The absence of 
any important letters of Cesar Rod- 
ney from any of the great autograph 
collections dispersed in years, started 
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Stan V. Henkels, the veteran Phila- 
delphia auctioneer, on a quest for the 
Rodney letters, which he rightly sur- 
mised must have been kept together. 
After the death of the last near rela- 
tive of the Signer, who professed 
ignorance of the whereabouts of the 
papers, they were discovered in an 
attic of the house in which he and his 
famous ancestor had lived, at Wil- 
mington, Delaware. The finder, one of 
the heirs, at once knew that a lot of 
letters signed by Washington, Lafay- 
ette, generals in the Revolution and 
statesmen of the period must be of 
value; but their market value must 
have been a still greater surprise than 
the finding of the papers. Several 
sets of Signers of the Declaration 
have been notably improved by the 
dispersal of this collection, as it has 
been difficult to obtain good letters 
of either Czesar Rodney or George 
Read, another Signer. Collectors are 
particularly anxious to obtain letters 
written in the year of the signing of 
the Declaration, and here were not 
only many of these but one actually 
written by Cesar Rodney on July 4, 
1776, telling how he rode through 
“thunder and rain” to arrive in Phil- 
adelphia in time to sign the immortal 
document. Some letters of John 
Adams to Cesar A. Rodney, the attor- 
ney-general under Jefferson and Madi- 
son, were particularly interesting. One 
written in 1818 complains of a situa- 
tion which has not altogether been 
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remedied. “There are”, he writes, 
“but eight states at this time repre- 
sented in Congress, a Circumstance 
by no means proper in the present 
situation of public Affairs.” Ten 
years earlier Jefferson had complained 
of the dilatory tactics of congress. 
And now—? 


Another important collection of 
papers which had been lost sight of 
for many years is now safely reposing 
in the vaults of the New Hampshire 
Historical Society, awaiting catalogu- 
ing and arrangement. These are the 
Weare Papers, which included the 
correspondence of Mesheck Weare, 
first president of New Hampshire and 
chairman of the Committee of Safety 
of that state in the Revolution. There 
were also historical documents and 
papers of colonial worthies which had 
been in the state archives at one time. 
Librarian Otis G. Hammond of the 
New Hampshire Historical Society 
believed the papers to be in existence, 
but could get no trace of them. One 
day a friend informed him that they 
were in the possession of Frank C. 
Moore. of Brooklyn, to whom they 
came by will from Jacob B. Moore, 
Jr., who had inherited them from his 
father, a historian of New Hamp- 
shire. They were to be sold at auc- 
tion, but the state brought proceed- 
ings to recover them. After the 
matter had dragged along in the 
courts for about three years a settle- 
ment was effected with the innocent 
holders, and the papers, among which 
were documents and letters of the 
highest importance to future his- 
torians of New Hampshire, were re- 
turned .to the state. Estimates of 
their value varied from $40,000 to 
$60,000. Historical students do not 
have as easy access to state archives 
as they did formerly, which is fortu- 
nate, perhaps, for some of the states, 


SPURR & SWIFT 
Dealers in 
RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS 
First Editions, Bindings 
American Export Agents 


25 Ryder St., St. James’, London, S. W. 





ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 
Evesham Road, Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Dealers in Rare Books and First Editions: 
Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad, Masefield, Wells, Noyes, Dun- 

sany, etc., etc. 
Catalogues mailed free on request 


BOOKS.—AII out-of-print books supplied, no matter on 
what subject. Write us. We can get you any book 
ever published. Please state wants. When in Eng- 
land call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England. 





STIKEMAN & CO.. 
BOOKBINDERS 
110-114 WEST 32D ST., NEW YORK 


Fine Bindings of every description. 
Restoring, Solander and Slip Cases. 
designing, etc. 


Inlaying, 
Special 





Catalogue 


Number One FINE BOOKS 


Reautiful Bindings, Seventeenth Century Books, Early Printed 
Books, First Editions, Manu.cripts. 


and WORKS OF ART 
Post Free on Application to 
L. CHAUNDY CF OXFORD, Ltd., 
2 Albemarle Street London, W 1. 
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BOOKS —Over 1,000,000 in stock on every conceivable 
subject. Rare Books and first editions sought 
for and reported free of charge. Catalogue No. 436 Free. 
State wants. WARD G. FOYLE 121-135 Charing Cross Road 
London, England 


ANTIQUARIAN 
ER 


W. A. GOUGH, BOOKSELL 


Americana—English Literature 
Catalogues sent on request 


25 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 


THE WALPOLE GALLERIES 
10 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK 
Weekly Auction Sales of Art and Literary Material 


D. W. EDWARDS 
Bishop Lane Staithe Hull 
Antique Books 
Specialties: Maps from 1575-1800 
Illustrated Books Poetry and Drama 


Books searched for 
Register your wants and receive Catalogue 


England 


FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
Rare books— First editions. 
Books now out of print. 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 
C. GERHARDT, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 


USED BOOKS. Big Bargains. Catalogs. Higene’s 
M-2441 Post, San Francisco. (Books Bought.) 


SEND FOR OUR 
NEW CATALOGUE No. 134 


just out, containing many Valuable, 
Scarce, and Interesting Items. 


A.J. FEATHERSTONE, Antiquarian Bookseller 
84 Hill St., Birmingham, England 


JUST PUBLISHED. Catalogue No. 178. Scientific Books 
Periodicals and Publications of Scientific Societies. 

NEARLY READY. Catalogue No. 179. Books in New Con- 
dition at Prices, with g Selection of Choice 
Items from our Secondhand Stock. Catalogues issued on 
all subjects, and sent free on application. 
Send us your list of Desiderataa W. HEFFER & SONS. 
LTD., Library Agents and Dealers in Fine Books of 
every description. Cambridge, Eng. 


but which has prevented many collec- 
tors from enriching their autograph 
collections. Nowadays, when auto- 
graphs are offered for sale, they must 
have a good pedigree and a clear title 
must be given. The most notable in- 
stance of this in recent times was the 
proposed sale of the Medici papers, 
in the possession of an Italian duke, 
but evidently taken years ago from 
the Italian archives. After they had 
been catalogued for sale at Sotheby’s 
in London, the Italian government 
stepped in and prevented the dispersal 
of one of the most valuable autograph 
collections in existence. 


Now that the war is over, auto- 
graph collectors begin to take heart 
again, and will indulge a little more 
freely in their chosen hobby. The 
death of President Roosevelt has 
brought into the market a consider- 
able number of his letters which for 
obvious reasons the authors did not 
care to have made public, even in the 
limited manner of an auction cata- 
logue, while he was still living. Let- 
ters wholly in Theodore Roosevelt’s 
handwriting are not common, and 
some of these have brought high 
prices. Those now coming into the 
market have served to increase the 
price of his letters rather than dimin- 
ish it, for some of them are of an inti- 
mate character and reveal much of his 
unique personality. Such letters will 
be increasingly valuable as_ time 
goes by. 


Some of the wise autograph collec- 
tors started, early in the war, to se- 
cure letters and documents of generals 
and statesmen who have taken a 
prominent part in the world-struggle, 
but these are not always easy to ac- 
quire. A French autograph dealer re- 
cently priced a short and unimportant 
letter of General Foch at five hundred 
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The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organizations at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 


francs, which is about the price that 
would be asked for a similar letter of 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The letters of 
the leadins generals in the Great War 
have not found their way into the 
hands of dealers to any extent, and We have just issued a new edi- 


tion of our Catalogue of Book Bar- 


the collector who secures any of them gains in which several hundred 
eo books (new and in perfect condi- 
now wil have reason to congratulate tion) are listed at unusually low 


himself, one of these days. ee 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
It is thus and so: in the May num- Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all 


ber of THE BOOKMAN appeared a 354 Fourth Ave. SAN VOUS A: Teesty-ciet St 
Gossip Shop note dealing with the 
resignation of Padraic Colum from 
the Poetry Society of America. In 
the course of the story the note said 
that “Edward J. Wheeler, president of 
the society, has repeatedly announced 
that George Sylvester Viereck was ex- 
pelled for an overt act in accepting 
money from the German government 
after we had gone to war.” Mr. 
Wheeler has apparently denied the as- 
sertion attributed to him. A typed 
copy, received in this office, of a let- 
ter written by him to Mr. Viereck 
reads as follows: 


April 2, 1919. 
Dear Mr. Viereck: 


In answer to the inquiry in your letter of \ H J ME BAUGH 


April ist, namely, whether at any time in 


my address to the members of the Poetry & BROWNE 


Society I said you accepted money from the 
German Government after the United States 


had entered the war, my answer is, I have | Attractive Books at 


not said that, either to the Poetry Society or 
to any one else at any time. 4 ° 
Respectfully, Bargain Prices 
Signed) E . WHEELER. 
(Signed) DWARD J. WHEELER CATALOG ON REQUEST 
The tenor of our note was the situa- |} 

tion as it related to Mr. Colum. In jf) 471 FIFTH 

our statement as to what Mr. Wheeler |ft_____zx= 

said we followed the report of the > 
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Any book mentioned in THE BOoOoK- 
MAN, with few exceptions, may be 
obtained in THE BOOK SHOP OF 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
We buy rare books and sets. 


International Studio Year Books 


1915-1916-1917-1918 


PUBLISHED $5 EACH—OUR PRICE $1 EACH 
Betas this ad. with you and get the four for 
$3.75. 


McDE.VITT-WILSON’S, Inc. 
30 Church St., 55 Vesey St., New York City 


JOSEPH HORNE CO., PITTSBURGH, 
Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Mag- 
azine Subscriptions. 

Mail Orders carefully filled. 


If you had a message in the middle of 
the night from a beautiful and myste- 
rious lady who asked you to marry 
her, what would you do? 











This is only one of the exciting situations in 


A SPINNER OF WEBS 


By CATHERINE PLUMER BEMENT 
Resides being an absorbing story, this is really a 
worth-while novel. notable for its New England 

characters drawn to the life. 

Frontispiece, color-jacket, 400 pages. $1.50 
THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 


“A marvelous transcript from life.” 
—The Bookman. 


MODERN LOVERS 


By VIOLA MEYNELL 
Author of “Lot Barrow” 

Two lovely girls in love with one man! 
Two handsome men in love with one girl! 
One lovely girl in love with two men! 

One handsome man in love with two girls! 
We didn’t think it could be done, but this 
is just the situation in ‘‘Modern Lovers.” 


Cloth, 314 pages. Net $1.50 
THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 


matter which appeared in a New York 
newspaper. The newspapers that re- 
printed the original remark attributed 
to Mr. Wheeler, we believe, have 
printed a retraction. Neither did, 
nor does, THE BOOKMAN wish to say 
that Mr. Wheeler said what he says 
he did not say. 


James Branch Cabell writes in a 
letter: “It interests me less to know 
who actually is the London corre- 
spondent of THE BOOKMAN than what 
meaning he attaches to the word ‘cal- 
ligraphy’. That is the point THE 
BOOKMAN readers should be invited 
to guess at, rather than the name of 
the real Simon Pure.” This hifalutin’ 
word appeared in the July causerie 
of the Londoner. 


Dr. Albert H. Buck, whose “Growth 


‘of Medicine from the Earliest Times 


to about 1800” is being published by 
the Yale University Press, gathered 
much of the material for his first 
volume in Europe, but was prevented 
by the war from continuing his re- 
searches there. The great libraries of 
this country failed to produce all the 
material he wanted, but in six months 
of study in Lexington, Kentucky, he 
found in the Transylvania Medical 
Collection much material which was 
not known to exist on this side of the 
Atlantic. This library, of some 20,- 
000 volumes, was collected by Tran- 
sylvania University in the first part 
of the last century. Because of cer- 
tain local conditions it had been kept 
from public view for nearly fifty 
years. Besides the medical collection, 
which is only one of its departments, 
it contains many rare books of Amer- 
icana and on other subjects about 
which nothing has been known by stu- 
dents generally until within the last 
year or so. 
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We quote—with appreciation 


“Excellent as the old BOOKMAN was with its solid articles and chatty gossip, the 
new BOOKMAN is more modern and in closer touch with the prevailing literary 
currents and the popular literary interests.”—-Philadelphia “Public Ledger.” 


“THE BOOKMAN is thoroughly a book-lover and reader’s magazine and as it is the 
only one in the country devoted exclusively to bookish interest, it behooves book- 


lovers to show gratitude and read it.’"—Los Angeles “Times.” 


“It is so manifestly the book and author publication that I have been looking for for 
years that I cannot refrain from writing my pleasure.’’—K. M. P. 


“It is always with a sense of increasing enjoyment that I receive each of the numbers. 
I go through them from ‘Kiver to Kiver’. Not least interesting are the advertise- 
ments.”—C. 

“Allow me to state that for the business man whose time for reading is limited and 
who wishes to keep in touch with the doings of the literary world, that your maga- 


zine meets with his requirements to perfection.”—C. B. A. 


“THE BOOKMAN certainly shows the effects of the Renaissance it is undergoing.” 


G. G. R. 
The Bookman 
A EE TN NCR aera ae RR A, 





BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 


The celebrated banker of Flushing, 
Long Island, Ellis Parker Butler (also 
celebrated as an author), tells in this 
number of THE BOOKMAN how to get 
material for fiction. Apropos of this, 
a Southern book club asked William 
Johnston how his latest book “The 
Apartment Next Door” came to be 
written. Mr. Johnston, it is said, re- 
plied: 

“It is the easiest thing in the world 
to write a story like ‘The Apartment 
Next Door’.. First you take a type- 
writer and some plain sheets of white 
paper, twenty-five if it is to be a short 
story, two hundred and fifty for a long 
one. You sit down at the typewriter 
and ask yourself, ‘What shall I write 
about?’ taking the first subject that 
comes into your head—a pretty girl, 
a dog, an old couple, or the apartment 
next door. 

“Having adjusted the paper care- 
fully you ask yourself, ‘What hap- 
pened?’ and proceed to write it down. 
In a couple of minutes you stop and 
ask yourself, ‘What happened next?’ 
That’s all there is to writing a story. 
It is simply a record of what happened 
next. If it’s to be a love story, you 
make the happenings romantic. If it’s 
to be an adventure story, you make 
them thrilling. If it’s to be a mystery 
story, you make them puzzling. If it’s 
to be a highbrow book, you don’t even 
have to have anything happen. You 
just keep on writing.” 


A Canadian “BoOKMAN” has re- 
cently appeared. It is issued at a 
village twenty miles from Montreal— 
Ste. Anne de Bellevue, which has dis- 
tinct literary associations, as it was 
in this village that Tom Hood lived 
when he wrote the Canadian boat 
song, “Row, Brothers, Row”. Tom 
Hood’s house still stands, and is now 


BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 
Fiction 
Love Stories, by Mary Roperts RINEHART 
[Doran]. 
A collection comprising seven love affairs. 
Birds of a Feather, by Marce. NabDAuD, trans. 
by RENCE CONVERSE [Doubleday]. 
The escapades of four young French 
aviators. 
Dwellers in Arcady, by ALBERT BIGELOW 
PAINg, illus. [Harpers]. 
The we gd of two city people who find 
their ideal home in the country. 
The Romantic Liar, by LAWRENCE PERRY 
{Scribners]. 
The misfortunes of a young man in- 
volved in a series of lies. 
The Moonlit Way, by Ropert W. CHAMBERS, 
illus. [Appleton]. 
A romance of intrigue, spies, and secret 
service men. 


The Second Bullet, by Ropert Orr CHIPPER- 
FIELD [McBride]. 
The tale of an investigator who solves 
a mysterious crime. 


The Jervaise Comedy, by J. D. Brresrorp 
{Macmillan}. 
The adventures of a young dramatist 
involved in an elopement. 


His Wife’s Job, by Grace SARTWELL MABsON, 
illus. [Appleton]. 
The problem of a soldier’s wife who 
enters business. 
Wooden Spoil, by Vicror Roussgavu [Doran]. 
The experiences of a man who inherits 
land in the Canadian lumber country. 


Tales of Secret Egypt, by Sax ROHMER 
( McBride]. 
Stories of the mysteries of the East. 
The Tale of Mr. Tubbs, by J. E. Buckross 
[Doran]. 
The narrative of a man who begins to 
live at the age of forty-six. 


Nurse Benson, by Justin HUNTLY McCaRTHY 
[Lane]. 
A novel founded on the play of the same 
name. 


Twelve Men, by THEODORE Dreiser [Boni 
and Liveright]. 
Stories of men representing different 
phases of American life. 


Victorious, by REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN 
[Bobbs- Merrill]. 
A tale of America’s part in the war at 
home and abroad. 


A Romance of Two Centuries, by KenNerH 
SyYLVAN GuTHrRiz [Alpine, N. J.: Platonist]. 
A narrative of the year 2025. 


The Soul of Ann Rutledge, by BERNIE BaB- 
cock [Lippincott]. 
The story of Abraham Lincoln’s ro- 
mance. 


The Red Signal, by Grace LIVINGSTON HILL 
Lutz [Lippincott]. 

The adventures of an American girl who 
saves her country. 


The Bounder, by ARTHUR HopGcges [Houghton]. 
A picture of bohemian New York life. 


The Hills of Desire, by RICHARD AUMERLE 
MauHeER [Macmillan]. 
The experiences of a writer and his wife 
who travel in search of health. 
The Lady of the Night Wind, by VarRIcK 
Vanarpy [New York: Macaulay]. 
A detective yarn involving a house of 
mystery and a secret service plot. 
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The Azure Rose, by REGINALD WRIGHT 
KauFrrMAN [Macaulay]. ; 
The romance of an American 


Latin Quarter of Paris. 


The Toys of Peace, by H. H. Munro (“Saki’’) 
[Lane]. 
A volume of posthumous sketches and 
stories, with a memoir of the author. 


The Golden Rope, by J. W. Bropip INNES 
[Lane]. 
The narrative of an artist commissioned 
to paint a haunted castle 


The Shrieking Pit, by ArRTHUR J. REES 
[Lane]. 
The story of a murder on the North Sea 
coast of England. 


Rosy, by Lou1is Dopce [Scribners]. 
A tale of the Ozarks, in which the hero- 
ine hides a fugitive. 


Travelling Companions, 

{Boni and Liveright]. 

A collection of short stories hitherto un- 
published in book form. 


The Wind in the Garden, by Hewes LANCas- 
TER [Stratford] 
A story of French people in Louisiana. 
The Shadow of the Past, by F. B. Miiis 
Youna [Doran]. 
An account of German intrigue in South 
Africa. 


in the 


by Henry JAMES 


Travel and Description 


A Year with a Whaler, by WaLTeR NOBLE 
BuRNS, illus. [Macmillan]. 
The account of a trip into the Arctic in 
a whaler 


Blancs et Noirs, by 
Flammarion]. 
A study of negro life as seen on a trip 
to the U. S. and the West Indies. 


Out and About London, by THOMAS BuRKE 
[Holt]. 
Sketches of London in war time. 
Peking Dust, by ELLEN N. La Morte, illus. 
(Century ]. 
Sketches of modern China 


Adventures in Alaska, by S. HALL 
illus. [Revell]. 
The experiences of a missionary in the 
North. 


A Pilgrim in Palestine, 
illus. [Scribners]. 
An account of journeys in the Holy Land 
after its recovery by the British. 


PAUL ReBoux [Paris: 


YOUNG, 


by JOHN FINLEY, 


Sociology and Economics 


Foreign Financial Control in China, by T. 
W. OverRLtacH [Macmillan]. 
An analysis of the activities of the six 
leading powers in China during the last 
twenty years. 


The Tragedy of Labor, by WILLIAM RILEY 
HaLsTeaD [Abingdon]. 
A discussion of the economic 
socialism and similar questions 


Women, ANONYyMous [Knopf]. 
A study of modern women from a psycho- 
logical point of view. 


A Manual of Home-Making, compiled by 
MARTHA VAN RENSSELAER, FLORA ROSE, 
HELEN CANON, illus. [Macmillan]. 

Suggestions on house furnishing and 
managing, clothing and foods. 


The Food Crisis and Americanism, by WIL- 
LIAM {Macmillan}. 
A criticism of the treatment of the 
farmer by the government. 


side of 


used as the branch office of the Bank 
of Montreal. The Canadian “Book- 
MAN” is a quarterly magazine. 


An innovation in English-speaking 
lecture tours has been brought about 
by the war. Americans now are to 
lecture in England as well as English- 
men to lecture in the United States, 
according to James B. Pond, who re- 
cently sailed for England to complete 
plans for next winter’s program both 
here and in England. Vachel Lind- 
say and Stephen Leacock are already 
listed for England, and there will 
probably be others. Not since Major 
James B. Pond, the father of the 
present head of the lyceum bureau, 
took Henry Ward Beecher to England 
in 1886 and Thomas De Witt Talmage 
in 1879, have lecturers from this 
country been toured in England. 
Maurice Maeterlinck and Lord Dun- 
sany are two of the most interesting 
lecturers expected in America. 


a growing 


apparently, 
misconception about the real name of 
Vicente Blasco Ibafiez. So let’s get 


There is, 


the matter straightened out. You 
know that in Spain a man’s name still 
clings to the old Roman custom of 
having the surname or family name 
in the middle. Therefore, this au- 
thor’s father’s name was Blasco. But 
there is an additional custom which 
combines the name of his mother with 
that of his father, and the two are 
supposed to be used together. Thus 
Blasco - Ibafiez—not just “Ibafiez”. 
Furthermore, there is still another 
social distinction which rules that if 
any one calls a man by his mother’s 
maiden name—e.g. calling this man 
only “Ibafiez’”—the implication is that 
his father and mother were not mar- 
ried. It is a curious custom, but a 
fact. 
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The Brooklyn “Daily Eagle” com- 
memorated the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Walt Whit- 
man by publishing on May 3lst, a 
Walt Whitman centenary number. 
Among the articles included were: 
“Reminiscences of Walt Whitman”, 
by John Burroughs, his old friend 
and biographer; “Walt Whitman and 
His Publishers”, by Thomas B. 
Harned, Whitman’s friend and liter- 
ary executor; “Whitman as an Edi- 
tor’, by Arthur M. Howe, editor of 
the “Eagle”; and “Walt Whitman, the 
Prophet Poet”, by Roland D. Sawyer. 
In addition, the Whitman number 
contained editorials and other prose 
written by Whitman in 1846 and 1847 
as editor of the “Eagle”, which had 
not been reprinted. This included 
fiction, the existence of which seems 
to have escaped all the biographers 
and compilers of Whitman’s works. 


A portrait medallion to Rupert 
Brooke in Rugby School chapel was 
unveiled at an impressive ceremony on 
March 28t' by General Sir Ian Ham- 
ilton, under whom Brooke served at 


Gallipoli. The medallion is a profile, 
executed in white marble by Thomas 
Harvard, from the well-known photo- 
graph by Sherrill Schell. Beneath it 
are the inscription “Rupert Brooke, 
1887-1915”, and his sonnet, “The 
Soldier’, beginning,— 

If I should die, think only this of me: 


That there’s some corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England. 


Brooke’s mother was at the service, 
in mourning for two lost sons, Ru- 
pert’s only surviving brother having 
met death in action less than two 
months after the poet died at Lemnes. 
The photograph appeared in the 1914 
volume of his poems, and at once 
created a sensation. The New York 
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The Business of Home Management, 
Mary Pattison [McBride]. 
A discussion based on experiments made 
by the Club Women of New Jersey. 
The Taxation of Mines in Montana, by Louis 
LEVINE, Ph.D. [Huebsch]. 
A presentation of the economic prin- 
ciples involved in mine taxation. 


Proposed Roads to Freedom, by 
Russe.u [Holt]. 

An exposition of socialism, 
and syndicalism. 


The Farmer and the New Day, by KENYON 
BUTTERFIELD [Macmillan]. 
A statement of the problems facing the 
farmer today. 


The Little Town, by HARLAN PAUL DouGLass, 
illus. [Macmillan]. 
A study designed to show the oppor- 
tunities of the small town. 


The Whole Truth About Alcohol, by GrorcE 
ELLIoT FLiInt [Macmillan]. 
A protest against prohibition. 


The War Garden Victorious, by CHARLES 
LATHROP Pack, illus. [Lippincott]. 
A discussion of the value of the war 
garden in war and peace time. 
World-Power and Evolution, by ELLSworTH 
HUNTINGTON, Ph.D., illus. [Yale]. 
An interpretation of economic and bio- 
ee, in terms of climate and 
ealth. 


Government Ownership o 
by LEON CAMMEN, 
McDevitt-Wilson’s]. 

An exposition of the theme that gov- 
ernment ownership of public utilities means 
autocracy. 

He Made His Wife His Partner, by HENRY 
IRVING DopceE, illus. [Harpers]. 

The story of a farmer who introduced 
efficiency into his home. 

Opportunities in Farming, by EDWARD OWEN 
DEAN, illus. [Harpers]. 

Suggestions as to how to 
cess in farming. 

Rural Reconstruction in Ireland, by LIONEL 
SMITH-GORDON, M.A., and LAURENCE C. 
STaPLes, A.M. [Yale]. 

The story of the cooperative organiza- 
tion movement in Ireland. 

The Forgotten Man, and Other Essays, by 
WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER, LL.D. [Yale]. 

Essays on protectionism, the money con- 
troversy, education, and similar subjects. 


Money and Prices, by J. LAURBNCE LAUGH- 
LIN [Scribners]. 

A consideration of the principles involved 
in the regulation of prices, with illustra- 
tions from history. 

American Business in World Markets, 
James T. M. Moore [Doran]. 

A discussion of the means for protecting 
American business and trade. 

How These Farmers Succeeded, edited by 
JoHN R. McMAHnOoON, illus. [Holt]. 

Stories of sixteen farmers representing 
as many agricultural states in the U. 8S 
Cotton, by Grorce Bicwoop; Wool, by FRANK 

ORMEROD, illus. [Holt]. 

Two volumes in a new series designed to 
convey a knowledge of the staple raw mate- 
rials and manufactured products. 

The American Year Book, edited by FRANCIS 
G. Wickwarp, B.A., B.Sc. [Appleton]. 

A digest of events in politics, science, 
art, ete., during 1918. 

Facts About France, by E. SAILuens, illus. 
[Stokes]. 

Information on French life. 
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anarchism 


Public Utilities, 
A. [New York: 


achieve suc- 


by 
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Jewish Contributions to Civilization, by 
JosePpH Jacoss [Jewish Publication So- 
ciety]. 

A survey of Jewish influence in matters 
intellectual and economic. 


Biography 


Georges Clemenceau, The Tiger of France, 
by Greorces LEcoMTE [Appleton]. 
The translation of a French writer's in- 
terpretation of the Premier. 


Cervantes, by RupoLPH SCHEVILL [Duffield]. 
A biography and a critique of the Span- 
ish writer. 


Christina Forsyth of Fingoland, by W. P. 
LIVINGSTONE, illus. [Doran]. 
The story of a missionary in southeastern 
Africa. 


Rebels and Reformers, by ARTHUR and Doro- 
THEA PONSONBY, illus. [Holt]. 
Biographies of such men as Savonarola 
and Tolstoi, written for young people. 


President Wilson, by DANIEL HALE£&vy, trans. 
by HucHu Stokes [Lane]. 
A Frenchman’s interpretation of the 
President and his policy. 


Arthur Machen, by VINCENT STARRETT [Chi- 
cago: Walter M. Hill]. 

A paper on the novelist reprinted in part 
from “Reedy’s Mirror’. 


The Walk with God, by JuLIA Warp Howe, 

edited by Laura E. RicHarps [Dutton]. 

Extracts from Mrs. Howe's journals, 
verses, and an essay on immortality. 


nee Inglis, by LaDy FRANCES BALFouR, 
illus. ° 

The story of the nurse who gave her 
life in the war. 


A Short Life of Abraham Lincoln, by the 
Hon. RALPH Survey, illus. [Funk and 
Wagnalls]. 

A biography adapted for 
use. 

The Life of Joel Chandler Harris, by RoBert 
LEMUEL WIGGINS, illus. [Nashville: Smith 
and Lamar]. 

A study supplemented by short stories 
and other unpublished works by Harris 


The Life of Theodore Roosevelt, by WILLIAM 
DRAPER LEWIS, Ph.D., illus. [Winston]. 
A biography prefaced with an introduc- 
tion by William Howard Taft. 
The New Elizabethans, by E. B. Oszorn, 
illus. [Lane]. 
Memoirs of young men in 
service who fell in the war. 


class-room 


the British 


Drama 


Dramatic Technique, by 
BAKER [Houghton]. 
An exposition by the professor of dra- 
matic literature at Harvard. 
The Great Conspiracy, by CHARLES V. H. 
Roserts [New York: Torch Press]. 
A drama of the war, with scenes laid in 
Europe and in hell. 
Moliére, by PHILIP MOELLER [Knopf]. 
The text of the play lately produced in 
New York. 


The Gentile Wife, by Rira WELLMAN [Moffat, 
Yard] 


GEORGE PIERCE 


A study of the problem of love versus 
family ties. 
Without the Wallis, by KATRINA Trask [Mac- 
millan]. 
The love story of a Jewish girl and a 
Roman soldier in Jerusalem. 


“Evening Pust” tells the story: 


Persons who were not appreciative of the 
poetry wanted the picture. Booksellers said 
that not a few purchasers of the book tore 
the portrait out and left the volume on the 
counter. The original was exhibited in the 
London Salon of Photography, where it 
made a deep impression upon visitors. Mr. 
Schell’s studio was besieged by persons clam- 
oring to be taken a la Brooke, sans collar 
and sans shirt. When generals and admirals 
with double chins trooped in with the same 
demand, the artist concluded that it was 
time to call a halt 


John Ernest Hodder Williams, head 
of the firm of Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, London, and Vice-Presi- 
dent of George H. Doran Company, 
New York, has been knighted. Sir 
Ernest is the eldest son of John and 
Mary Williams. His mother is the 
only child of the late M. H. Hodder, 
and his father is a nephew of the 
late Sir George Williams, founder of 
the Y. M. C. A., with whom he was 
connected in business for over forty 
years. 

Sir Ernest has crossed the Atlantic 
many times, and before the war a trip 
to the States and Canada, where he 
has many friends, was a regular event 
of the summer. When the war broke 
out, Mr. and Mrs. Hodder Williams 
threw their whole strength into na- 
tional service, but Mrs. Hodder Wil- 
liams has not lived to share her hus- 
band’s honors. 


When the post of minister to Bel- 
gium was offered to Brand Whitlock, 
he accepted it because the surround- 
ings would be agreeable and the 
duties light. Those are the bald facts, 
even though official documents, in 
their fanciful verbiage, might have 
much to say about the “call to duty”, 
etc. He knew Brussels well in the old 
and happier days and liked the city, 
and he wished to enjoy a certain 
amount of quiet and repose so that 
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he might complete several novels that 
were clamoring within him to be put 
down on paper. 

In his book “Belgium” Mr. Whit- 
lock tells an anecdote which recalls 
Stanley’s laconic remark, “Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, I presume’, made when the 
two men met in the African jungle. 
During the early days of the war, Mr. 
Whitlock was busy catching legations 
that were being tossed in his direc- 
tion by the diplomats of various 
warring nations as they made their 
exits. 

He says: 


Sir Francis Villiers came, formally 
to turn over his Legation. He wore the 
British calm—this distinguished gentleman, 
whose hair was grown white in his King’s 
service. 

“A most frightful bore!” was his only 
comment on the impending demenagement. 


“He (Bernard Shaw) has succeeded 
in interesting us largely by inventing 


himself as a public figure, as Oscar 
Wilde and Stevenson did before him”, 
is a line from an essay on “Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw” in a volume of brilliant 
literary studies, “Old and New Mas- 
ters” by Robert Lynd, which has re- 
cently appeared in England. 


George Moore continues as the au- 
thor of privately-printed books. His 
volume “A Story-Teller’s Holiday” 
(reviewed by James Huneker in the 
Christmas BOOKMAN) is followed by 
a sequel entitled “Avowals”, in which 
he relates his life in Paris. The book 
is published in England at two 
guineas, and if it is frank enough— 
and Mr. Moore makes considerable of 
a point of being frank—no doubt it 
will be worth double that money in a 
very short time. Mr. Moore is at 
present at work, it is said, on the story 
of “Abélard and Héloise”. 


Alice Sit-By-The Fire, by J. M. Barrie 
L[Scribners]. 
A new volume in the uniform edition of 
Barrie’s plays. 
The Moon of the Caribbees, 
O’NEILL [Boni and Liveright]. 
A collection of seven plays of the sea. 
Old Saws and Modern Instances, by W. L. 
CourRTNEY, M.A., LL.D. [Dutton]. 
Illustrations of the treatment of “mod- 
ern” questions in ancient dramas. 
The Return of the “Mayflower”, by RENDEL 
Harris, illus. [Longmans]. 
A play in which the Pilgrims meet Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Wilson. 
Three Tremendous Trifles. by FELTON B. 
ELKINS [Duffield]. 
Three comedies of English life. 


by EuGcEens 


History 

The Fathers of New England, by CHARLES 
M. ANDREWS; The Spanish Conquerors, by 
IRVING BERDINE RICHMAN; The Anti-Slav- 
Crusade, by Jesse Macy; The Cotton 
Kingdom, by Witit1am E. Dopp; Dutch 
and English on the Hudson, by Maup 
Wriper Goopwin; The Old Northwest, by 
FREDERIC AUSTIN OGG; The Boss and the 
Machine, by SAMUEL P. OrTH; The Age of 
Big Business, by BurRTON J. HENDRICK; 
The Old Merchant Marine, by RALPH D. 
PAINE; The Day of the Comretergre. by 

NATHANIEL W. STEPHENSON, illus. [Yale.] 
Further volumes in the Chronicles of 

America series, edited by Allen Johnson. 
Constitutional Power and World Affairs, by 

GeorGB SUTHERLAND [Columbia niv.]. 
A discussion of the external powers of 

the national government. 


Essays 


The New America, by FRANK DILNoT [Mac- 
millan]. 

Sketches of American life as seen by 
an Englishman. 

A Plea for the Familiar Essay in College 
English, by Sister M. Mape.eva, M.A. 
[Notre Dame: University Press]. 

A paper designed to introduce to the 
young student the familiar essay. 

In the Key of Blue and Other Prose Essays, 
— ADDINGTON SYMONDS [Macmil- 
an]. 

Selections reflecting the author’s work 
in the various fields of literature. 


Art 


Early IlNustrated Books, by ALFRED W. PoL- 
LARD, illus. [Dutton]. 

A revised edition of a history of the 
illustration of books in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 

Art Principles, 
ae by ERNEST GOVETT, illus. 
nam j. 

A treatise on the principles underlying 

the fine arts. 


with Special Reference to 
[Put- 


Science 


The Elementary Nervous System, by G. H. 
PARKER, Sc.D., illus. [Lippincott]. 
A description of the elementary nervous 
system as it exists in the simpler animals. 
What We Eat and What Happens to It, by 
Puiuie B- Hawk, Ph.D. [Harpers]. 
Advice based on investigation at Jef- 
ferson Medical College. 
“Busy”, The Life of an Ant, by WALTER 
FLavius McCA.ss, illus. [Harpers]. 
“ account, in story form, of an ant’s 
e. 
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From Nebula to Nebula, by Grorce HENRY 
Lepper [pub. by the author at Pittsburgh] 
An outline of the history and achieve- 
ment of astronomy. 
Field and Study, 
[Houghton]. 
Essays on out-door life. 


by JOHN BURROUGHS 


Juvenile 


Daddy Pat of the Marines, by 
FRANK E. Evans, illus. [Stokes]. ; 
Letters from a marine on active service 
abroad to his six-year-old son. 
Rainbow Island, by EDNA A. BROWN, 
[Lothrop]. ’ 
A story of the Maine sea-coast, in which 
a patriotic boy figures. 
Good Old Stories for Boys and Girls, selected 
by Exva S. Situ, illus. [Lothrop]. 
A collection of twenty stories and poems 
by a librarian. 
The Wonder of War at Sea, by 
Ro_t-W HEELER, illus. [Lothrop]. 
An exposition of naval warfare during 
the Great War. 
When I Was a Girl in Mezico, by MERCEDES 
Gopoy, illus. [Lothrop]. 
The narrative of the daughter of a for- 
mer Mexican official to the U. S 


Dave Porter’s War Honors, by 
STRATEMBYER, illus. [Lothrop]. 
The concluding volume of the series, in 
which the hero is at the front. 
Cornelia, by Lucy FitTcn PERKINS, 
(Houghton]. 
The story of a little girl who would im- 
prove the condition of her neighbors. 


Lt.-Cou. 


illus. 


FRANCIS 


EDWARD 


illus. 


Miscellaneous 


Report of the Librarian of Congress for 
1918, illus. [Government Printing Office] 
A report illustrated with plans of the 
floors of the Library. 


The Salmagundi Club, A History, by Wi- 

LIAM HENRY SHELTON, illus. { Houghton] 

The story of the growth of the New 
York art club. 


Small Talk at Wreyland, by CrEcIL 
[Putnam]. 
Personal 
Devonshire. 
Commercial Testis and How to Use Them, 
by SHERWIN Copy [World Book Co.]. 
The history and technique of the Na- 
tional Business Ability Tests. 


The Higher Learning in America, by TuHor- 
STEIN VEBLEN [Huebsch]. 
A consideration of the forces responsible 
for the failure of our universities. 


The Red Cow and Her Friends, by 
McARTHoUR, illus. [Lane]. 
Sketches of farm life. 


Mother Love in Action, by PRUDENCE BRAD- 
IsH [Harpers]. 
Advice to parents on the 
of children. 
Keeping Fit All the Way, by WALTER Camp, 
illus. [Harpers]. 
Suggestions for the maintenance of good 
health, with illustrative exercises. 


Model Making, by RAYMOND FRANCIS YATES, 
1918 edition, illus. [New York: Henley]. 

An exposition of model engineering and 

the mechanical sciences associated with it 


Remaking a Man, by CouRTNEY BAYLOR 
(Moffat, Yard]. 
A presentation of a method of “mental 
refitting’ by a member of the Emmanuel 
Movement 


TORR 


reminiscences of a native of 


PETER 


bringing up- 


The anonymous novel of wartime 
life in London, “Patricia Brent, Spin- 
ster’, the identity of whose author- 
ship has never been revealed, has been 
translated into Swedish and Danish- 
Norwegian. It is now being trans- 
lated for early publication in Holland 
and France, and is also to appear in a 
motion-picture version. 


Faith Harris Leech, daughter of 
Corra Harris, who collaborated with 
her mother in “From Sunup to Sun- 
down”, died on May third at her home 
in Georgia after a very brief illness. 


The author of “Elizabeth and her 
German Garden”, and lately of 
“Christopher and Columbus”, is a 
very eccentric writer. “The Sphere” 
of London recently printed what this 
paper says “is probably the first por- 
trait of her that has ever been pub- 
lished”. The author of “Elizabeth” 
was Miss Beauchamp, now the Count- 
ess Russell. 


A recently published volume is 
“Behind the Motion-Picture Screen’, 
by Austin C. Lescarboura. The book 
has been prepared by Mr. Lescar- 
boura, who is one of the editors of 
“The Scientific American”, with a 
view to answering the thousand-and- 
one questions continually being asked 
about motion-picture production. It 
is not technical; yet designs to be 
accurate, unbiased, comprehensive, 
and, withal, highly instructive. 
Every right-hand page is a picture 
page; every left-hand page is a corre- 
sponding text page. This seems to be 
a new departure in books of this kind. 


Indiana has been protesting against 
a comparison between the verse of 
the late James Whitcomb Riley and 
the productions of the school pro- 
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BRIEF MENTION 


claimed writers of “free verse”. The 
free versifiers probably would join in 
the protest. And so, too, doubtless 
would Riley. 


Brinsley MacNamara, author of a 
recently published book, “The Valley 
of the Squinting Windows”, has, it 
would seem, received an unusual trib- 
ute from the Irish public. Copies 
of the book, it is said, were publicly 
burned after the best medieval fash- 
ion, and the author was subjected to 
acts of lusty violence—many of the 
inhabitants of the section of Ireland 
portrayed by the author believing 
themselves to be originals of some of 
the characters. 


The College of Mount St. Vincent 
has given the degree of Doctor of 
Literature to Miss Blanche M. Kelly, 
one of the younger poets whose ver- 
satility in prose also has been marked. 
Dr. Kelly has been an editorial associ- 
ate and contributor on the staff of 
“The Catholic Encyclopedia” and the 
compiler of its Index volume; the 
editor of the late Dr. Emmet’s lives 
of his illustrious grandfather and 
granduncle; the writer of an extended 
series of virile essays in “America”, 
“Studies”, “The Catholic World”, and 
other periodicals, and a successful 
lecturer to literary audiences. In 
addition Miss Kelly has a volume of 
poetry to her credit, “The Valley of 
Vision”. Of this, in a recent review, 
so keen a critic as Dr. Maurice Fran- 
cis Egan said: 

If poetry is the suggestion of the light that 
never was on sea or land; if it is the power 
of touching chords of emotion whose exist- 
ence is unsuspected ; if it is the evocation of 
fragile visions that seem to shine through 


breaks in the mists of the future, the verses 
in this book are poetry. 


Education for Character, by FRANK CHAP- 
MAN SHARP, Ph.D. [Bobbs-Merrill]. 
Suggestions for moral training in the 
home and the school. 


The Pronunciation of Standard English in 
— by Gesorce Puitip Krapp [Ox- 
or ° 

A book designed to provide a rational 
method of guidance in punctuation. 


Jewish Education in New York City, by ALEx- 
ANDER M. DUSHKIN, Ph.D., illus. [Bureau 
of Jewish Education]. 

A survey of the history, organization, 
and management of Jewish schools. 


Natural History, Vol. XIX, No. 1 
Museum of Nat. History]. 
An issue containing articles by John 
Burroughs, Robert E. Peary, and others. 


The Greatness of Quebec, by JoHN Boyrp 
{Montreal: Librairie Beauchemin]. 
An address on the history, riches, and 
resources of Quebec. 


The Training of a Salesman, by 
MAXWELL, illus. [Lippincott]. 
Talks on methods of approaching cus- 
tomers and getting orders. 


Idealism and the Modern Age, by 
PLIMPTON ADAMS, Ph.D. [Yale]. 

A consideration of the ideas which have 
found expression in modern socia] struc- 
tures. 

The American Hunting Dog, by WarRREN H. 
MILLER, illus. [Doran]. 

A manual on raising and training the 
hunting dog. 

The Social Secretary, by ELIZABETH MYERS 
[Brentano's]. 

A handbook to the profession of social 
secretary. 

Handbook of Simplified Spelling, 
[Simplified Spelling Board]. 

A survey of the reform movement 
English spelling. 

The Art of Photoplay Writing, by E. F. 
BARKER [St. Louis: Colossus Pub. Co. ]}. 

Hints on successful scenario writing. 

The Business Man and His “Overflow”, by 
WILLIAM E. Sweet [Association]. 

An appeal to men to continue unselfish 
services rendered during the war. 

How to Live, by IRVING FisH ?R and EUGENE 
LYMAN Fisk, M.D. [Funk and Wagnalls]. 

Rules for healthful living prepared in 
collaboration with the Life Extension In- 
stitute. 

Courage, 
Press}. 

Talks on the right conduct of one’s life. 

Altruism, Its Nature and Varieties, by Grorcr 
HERBERT PALMER [Scribners]. 

An exposition of the stages of altruism: 
manners, gifts, mutuality. 
The Third Book of Artemas, 

(London: Westall]. 

Further reflections on the affairs of men 
in war and peace time. 

Barney Oldfield’s Book for the Motorist, by 
BARNEY OLDFIELD, illus. [Small, Maynard]. 

Suggestions designed to help the motorist 
in increasing the service of his car. 

Wit, Wisdom and Philosophy, selected by 
FreD C. MULLINIX [pub. by the author at 
Jonesboro, Ark. }. 

Selections from the utterances of former 
Chief Justice Lamm of the Supreme Court 
of Missouri. 

Book Review Digest, 
Co.]}. 

A compilation supplemented by indexes 
to subject matter, authors, and publishers. 


[Amer. 
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GEORGE 


Part I 
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by JEANNETTE Marks [Womans 


ANONYMOUS 


Wilson 


1918 (H. W. 
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The Adventure of Life, by Ropert W. Mac- 
KENNA, M.A., M.D. [Macmillan]. 
Reflections on such subjects as heredity, 
suffering, and death. 


Book Repair and Restoration, by MITCHELL 
S. Buck, illus. [Nicholas L. Brown]. 
A manual of suggestions for repairing 
and preserving books. 


The Mental Hygiene of Childhood, by WILL- 
1AM A. Wate, M.D. [Little, Brown). 
An analysis of the mental life of the 
child, for the guidance of parents. 
The American Language, by H. L. MENCKEN 
{Knopf}. 
A discussion of the origins and develop- 
ment of the American dialect of English. 


Religion and Spiritualism 


A Gentle Cynic, Being the Book of Eccle- 
siastes, by Morris Jastrow, Jr., Ph.D., 
LL.D. [Lippincott]. 

A new interpretation of the Book of 
Koheleth. 

The New Opportunity of the Church, by 
Rospert E. Speer [ Macmillan]. 

A consideration of the dangers and duties 
of the present. 


The Secret of Progress, by W. CUNNINGHAM, 
F.B.A., F.S.A. [Cambridge]. 

A sketch of the development of the 
spiritual consciousness in man. 

The Southern Methodist Handbook, 1919, 
edited by THomas N. Ivey, illus. [Nash- 
ville: Smith and Lamar]. 

A digest of information concerning the 
activities of the church. 

Prophecy and Authority, by Kemper FULLER- 
TON, M.A. [Macmillan]. 

A discussion purporting to be a study in 
the history of the doctrine of interpretation 
of Scripture. 


Essays in Lent, by HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE 
[Dutton]. 
A series of short Lenten essays reprinted 
from “The Outlook”’. 


The Country Church in the New World 
Order, by EDMUND DeS. BRUNNER, Ph. D. 
[Association]. 

A consideration of the effect of the war 
on the country church. 

Spiritualism, Its History, Phenomena and 
Doctrine, by J. ArtTHUR HILL [Doran]. 

A history supplemented by a complete 
glossary and index. 

Reunion in Eternity, by Str W. RopertTson 
NICHOLL, M.A., LL.D. [Doran] 

Essays on immortality. 

The Making of the Church of England, by 
THomas ALLEN TIBBALL, D.D._ ([Strat- 
ford}. 

A series of lectures on the history of 
the English Church. 


DRAWING INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 


HIGGINS’ | eesti, 


E PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Pinest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and i)l- smelling inks and adhesives 
and ado: 7— the Higgins’ Inks and Adhe- 


sives. hey will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 

At Dealers Generally 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, 


“Sapper”, the author of “The Hu- 
man Touch”, “No Man’s Land’, 
“Michael Cassidy, Sergeant”, and 
“Men, Women and Guns”, is one 
of the few anonymous authors who 
have remained anonymous after re- 
peated success. The other day an 
American officer telephoned to his 
publishers and asked to be told in con- 
fidence the name of the Englishman 
writing under the name of “Sapper’’. 
He asked this because an Englishman 
at his club was representing himself 
as the author of the “Sapper” books, 
and he suspected something not right. 
This incident encouraged the an- 
nouncement of the real author. He is 
Lieutenant H. C. McNeile, M.C., and a 
novel by this author, entitled “Mufti”, 
is announced for this autumn. 


The Government Printing Office will 
have for publication soon “America’s 
Munitions, 1917-1918” (the report of 
Honorable Benedict Crowell, Director 
of Munitions) written by Captain 
Robert Forrest Wilson, who before 
being commissioned was a magazine 
writer. The document departs from 
the usual style of official reports by 
attempting to set forth in clear, en- 
tertaining fashion something of the 
science and the human struggle in- 
volved in the effort to put America’s 
resources in the field as munitions. 
Every phase of the war mobilization 
of materials is covered. Cloth-bound 
and profusely illustrated, the book 
will be on sale by the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington, at cost, 
which will be low. The volume is to 
be the forerunner of others describ- 
ing for popular consumption various 
historical phases of America’s par- 
ticipation in the war. 


Arthur Bartlett Maurice, who con- 
tributes to the July BOOKMAN the pa- 
per on “The Paris of Thackeray and 
Dickens”, has long been an assiduous 
follower of the literary trail. His 
“New York of the Novelists”, later |s- 
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NOTABLE DORAN BOOKS 


DANGEROUS DAYS 
ease .. 


ary Roberts Rinehart 
“What do men want anyway?”—“They want 
different things at different ages,” answers 
Audrey in this brilliant and heart-searchingly 
honest story of modern married life. 
This new romance is Mrs. Rinehart’s ablest 
work, a veritable cross-section of American life 
during the most spiritually aroused period of 
our history. Net, $1.60 

By the same author 


LOVE STORIES 


“Whimsical, delicate—the mature and mellow art 
of a woman who loves life and youth.’”’—Philadel- 
phia Press. Net, $1.50 


IN SECRET Robert W. Chambers 


This is a remarkable book—we mean just that. 
It is NOT just another adventure story, though 
it is about a great adventure. Its power is in- 
describable because we would have to use the 
stale old adjectives. Read it and you will take 
part in that death-defying race across the 
ocean with civilization as the stake—the goal, 
that strange valley on the Swiss frontier which 
held the Great Secret that had been forty years 
in the making. Net, $1.50 


THE SKY PILOT IN NO MAN’S 


Ralph Connor 
In this story, close to the top in the list of 
Best Selling books, the beloved author of “The 
Sky Pilot” and “Black Rock” shows the same 
courageous soul of the West meeting the 
supreme test of that other frontier of Civili- 
zation, the great conflict that saved men and 
saved the world. Net, $1.50 


THE SECRET CITY Hugh Walpole 


“It is Petrograd in revolution, Petrograd ex- 
pressing the multifarious aspects of the chaotic 
Russian temper itself. It is characteristic of 
Mr. Walpole’s peculiar gift that he should have 
undertaken to write about a few Russians, and 
left instead a more vivid impression of Rus- 
sia."—-Atlantic Monthly. Net, $1.60 


THE YELLOW LORD 


i vington Comfort 
Would you forget the world awhile? Open this 
book and float away into the hazy beauty of 
Magdalena, dream-like uncharted island in 
mid-Pacific, and witness there the strange 
drama of greed, passion and devotion that 
breaks for just a moment the age long silence 
of its life. Net, $1.50 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


Cecil Chesterton 

With an introduction by Gilbert K Chesterton 

A most intriguing personal interpretation of 
our history by this talented Englishman who 
was an enthusiastic admirer of things Ameri- 


can. 

“An illustration of a fresher and much franker 
version of the invaluable Anglo-American 
friendship.”—Gilbert K. Chesterton. 

“Especially interesting for its passages inter- 
pretative of our history as a European sees it.” 
—New York Post, Net, $2.50 


TEN YEARS NEAR THE CERMAN 


Maurice Francis Egan 


If you wish to comprehend many of the consid- 
erations underlying the Peace Treaty and get 
vivid pen-pictures of Germany’s present lead- 
ers you should read this book about things 
seen, heard and done by Dr. Egan during his 
ten years as U. S. Minister to Denmark. It 
will be a permanently valuable addition to 
your library. Net, $3.00 


THE JOURNAL OF A DISAPPOINT- 
W. N. P. Barbellion 


With an introduction by H. GC. Welis 
This is an extraordinary autobiography. To 
read it is an intoxicating adventure into the 
realm of human character. 
“A remarkable book that is causing much dis- 
cussion in London—every word of it is con- 
fessed actual experience.”—Hugh Walpole. 
Net, $2.00 


THE LAND OF TOMORROW 


tlliam B. Stephenson, Jr. 

Former U. S. Commissioner of St. Michael, Alaska 

An intimate and authoritative work on Alaska, 

it contains complete, up-to-date and most re- 

liable information for both the business man 

and the pleasure seeker. It appeals to the 

general reader as a delightful description of 
this little known “Wonderland of the North.” 

Net, $2.00 


AMERIC AN BUSINESS IN WORLD 
MARKET James T. M. Moore 


A masterly analysis of the world situation to- 
day and the underlying causes of the wonder- 
ful opportunity for American business expan- 
sion. Thoroughly readable, it will be interest- 
ing not only to the business man but to any one 
interested in economics. Net, $2.00 


New York 


STOUGHTON 


Publishers 


FOR HODDER & 
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|\VERVE: The JOURNAL of 
ROBERT DeCAMP LELAND 


The most brilliant individualistic 
magazine in America 


$1 each quarterly issue direct of the publishers 
THE POETRY-DRAMA CO., Boston 


*,@¢ . 
Writing for the Magazines 
y J. BERG ESENWEIN 
Authoritative help on all kinds of magazine writing 
with reliable new data on what the editors want and 
how they want it written. 


EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary pro- 
cedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the novice 
and to throw light even upon the path of the professional 
It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe in his scramble 
up the slopes of Parnassus. It will help thousands.” 

Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.62 
DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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$100,000 EARNED WITH THE 


Waddell System of Story - Writing 


Endorsed and Approved By Editors and Authors 
Everywhere. 

The most successful method of following your man- 
uscript right through two acceptance, with a unique 
and effective system of personal criticism. 

SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
NEW YORK LITPRARY BURBAU, DEPT. R 

145 West 36th Street New York City 


WANTED 


HIGH-CLASS STORIES both for publication and for the 
screen—stories with a distinct message and dealing with 
topics vital in the present era of reconstruction—stories of 
the type of “CARMEN ARIZA."’ which we publish, and 


which has become world-famous. Send us your manuscripts. 
scenarios, synopsis, or ideas, and we will give same careful 
consideration. Crook stories, vampire stories, or stories with- 
out a distinct message of uplift will not be considered. We 
want stories showing the results of right thinking, clean 
living, and strong moral purpose. Read “CARMEN ARIZA.”’ 


then shape your story with the thought of aiding the great 
work of brightening human lives which that wonderful . book 
inock B’ ; 


is doing. The Maestro Company, M. ‘ock, Chicago 





SELL YOUR STORY, or make it a stepping-stoneto SUCCESS 


SEND ME YOUR MS. 
If salable, I will indicate best markets. If promia- 
ing, a constructive criticism will help you revise 
successfully. If hopeless, a vigorous lesson on the 
MS. will help improve your future work. 


Writers’ Special |] A course in unusual indi- 

Service— vidual instruction. Book- 
M. C. TELFER, let and rates upon appli- 
Metuchen, N. J. cation. 


SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, ooo 5 sss 
full particulars. WM. LABBERTON. Lit. Agt., 569-aW. 150 St., N.Y. 





sued in book form, ran through six js- 
sues of THE BOOKMAN in 1915 and 
1916. He has sought out and described 
the Blue Grass region of the James 
Lane Allen novels; the Blackmore 
country in the west of England; the 
Ayrshire of Robert Burns; the Edin- 
burgh of Scott; the London of a score 
of writers; and once his keen interest 
in Alphonse Daudet’s Tartarin took 
him to Tarascon, and thence, by a 
tramp steamer on which he was the 
only passenger, across the Mediterra- 
nean to Algeria. 

Once Alexander Teixeira de Mattos, 
the translator of Maeterlinck, wrote 
Mr. Maurice expressing astonishment 
that an American could write Euro- 
pean scenes with so much easy inti- 
macy. Mr. Maurice replied that it 
was probably because he had been 
“caught young”. In other words, he 
was taken to Europe at eight years of 
age, lived there from nine till eleven, 
visited the old world every year during 
the impressionable ’teens. It was 
more than twenty years ago that he 
began to follow the literary trail in 
Paris, and he has gone back there to 
revisit the scenes of fiction every two 
or three years since. He was last 
there in the summer of 1917, having 
served behind the German lines with 
the American Commission for Relief 
in Belgium and the north of France 
since the preceding autumn. When 
the entrance of the United States into 
the war forced the retirement of the 
Americans, Mr. Maurice was one of 
seven men who, suspected of possess- 
ing knowledge of military value, were 
destined for a period of detention in 
the Black Forest, and were taken 
through Germany in way trains, with 
many stops. Eventually the party 
reached Swiss soil, thence going to 
Paris. In writing a forthcoming book 
dealing with the Paris and rural 
France of the novelists, Mr. Maurice 
found only two towns calling for de- 
scription that he had not visited. 
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They Who Understand, by LILIAN WHITING 
{Little, Brown]. 
Experiences in communication between 
his world and the unseen. 


World Facts and America’s Responsibility, 
by CoRNELIUsS H. Patton [Association]. 
A presentation of America’s new obliga- 
ons as a Christian country. 


Chosen Peoples: The Hebraic Ideal versus 
the Teutonic, by ISRAEL ZANGWILL [Mac- 
millan] 

An exposition of the ideals of the Jewish 
people today. 

The Kingdom That Must Be Built, by Wat- 
TER J. CAREY, M.A., R.N. [Macmillan]. 

An examination of what constitutes 
Christianity. 

Claude’s Book, by Mrs. KeEtwayY-BAMBER 
{ Holt]. 

Messages purporting to be revelations to 
his mother by a young airman killed in 
the war. 

The Faith by Which We Live, by THE RT. 
Rev. CHARLES Fiske, D.D., LL.D. [Mil- 
waukee: Morehouse]. 

An exposition of the facts of Christianity. 

Go and Tell! by Epcar WHITAKER WORK, 
D.D. [New York: Amer. Tract Soc. ]. 

A paper on the resurrection of Christ. 


The Riddle of Nearer Asia, by Basi. 
MaTHEWws [Doran]. 

A study of the spiritual forces at work 
in the Near East. 

The Coming of the Lord: Will It Be Pre- 
millennial? by JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., 
LL.D. [Macmillan] 

A consideration of both sides of the 
question of premillennarianism. 


Marks of a World Christian, by DANIEL 
JOHNSON FLEMING [Association] 

A series of daily readings and topics for 
study, arranged for nine weeks. 


The House of Judah, by CHARLES EDWARD 
Hewitr [Abingdon]. 
A story of the Resurrection. 
International Aspects of Christianity, by 
Ozora S. Davis AND GRACE T. Davis [As- 
sociation}. 
Readings designed to present the inter- 
nationalism of Christianity. 
Heart Messages from the Psalms, by RALPH 
WeELLEs KEe_er [Abingdon]. 
An interpretation of the “personal” 
Psalms in terms of modern life. 


The Second Coming of Christ, by James M. 
CAMPBELL [Methodist Book Concern] 

A discussion and a catechism on the 
second coming of Christ. 

What Is This Spiritualism? by Horace Lear 
[Doran]. 

A statement of the fundamentals and 
the religious and scientific claims of spirit- 
ualism. 

Christianity’s Unifying Fundamental, by 
HENRY F. WARING, D.D. [Doran, or Asso- 
ciation]. 

Discussions designed to clear up religious 
doubts and problems. 

By an Unknown Disciple, ANONyMovUsS [Do- 
ran] 

A new revelation of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus. 

Christian Life in the Community, by A. J. W. 
Myers [Assocjation ] 

An outline of church problems, for the 
student of church work. 

The Challenge of the War, by HENRY FRANK 
[Stratford] 

A discussion of immortality. 

Voral Education as a Reconstruction Prob- 
lem, by Norywan E,. Ricwarpson [Abing- 
con]. 

A paper on the failure of Christianity 
educationally, an¢@ the duty of the church. 


LITERARY AGENTS AND 
WRITERS’ AIDS (Continued) 


F. M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 


LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss. My 18 years’ 
editorial experience at your service. Circulars. 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 





MSS. EDITED, TYPED, AND PLACED WITH THE 
PUBLISHER. EXPERT CRITICISM. 
E. H. GROVES, M. A. 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Agent 


15 Haviland Street 
Terms upon application 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


I, Cultivate your mind. Deve 

i) your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 

! spare time profitable. 

} ‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

} ing, Versification, Journalism, 

AA Play Writing, Photoplay 
=. Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 

a Staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 

| Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time —“* play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


| There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, 


especially valuable for its full reports of the literary market. Besides our teaching 
service, we offer @ manuscript criticism service. 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address— 


| Che Home Correspo | 
Dep't. 295 les $e 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


Those collectors who were fortu- 
nate enough to see the collection of 
Japanese color prints belonging to the 
late Frederick W. Hunter, which was 
dispersed at the Walpole Galleries in 
this city last March, gained a new 
idea of what careful selection in this 
line will accomplish. Mr. Hunter was 
one of the pioneer lovers of Japanese 
prints, and paid particular attention 
to condition, the result of the sale 
justifying his judgment in every par- 
ticular. It is not difficult or expen- 
sive to secure Japanese prints, but 
this is a line of collecting in which 
study and experience count and the 
beginner should have expert guidance. 
A western collector who now has a 
very fine collection of Japanese prints 
explained to a friend one day the 
fascination of this field: “They are 
all out of drawing and they don’t look 
pretty at first, but the darned things 
keep on growing better and better 
looking. You don’t want too many of 
them around, but if you go after the 
right sort you needn’t be afraid of 
getting too many.” Mr. Hunter’s col- 
lection numbered only one hundred 
and fifty prints. Yates Thompson 
limited himself to one hundred illumi- 
nated manuscripts. In neither case 
had the collector any reason to regret 
his limitations. 


The copy of the “True Chronicle 
History of King Leir’’, the foundation 
. play of Shakespeare’s “King Lear” 


which brought £1,950 in the sale of 
Lord Mostyn’s plays, now reappears 
on a London dealer’s catalogue with 
the price of £2,850 affixed. The Huth 
copy, the only other one in private 
hands (the British Museum having 
two), brought £2,470. That copy was 
cut in two places by the binder, while 
the Mostyn copy had large margins. 
The same dealer has a copy of the 
First Folio of Shakespeare which 
probably was owned originally by 
Samuel Gilburne, one of the actors in 
Shakespeare’s company, priced at only 
£850. But there are more First Folios 
than “King Leirs”. 


Many of the important manuscripts 
and autograph letters which were in 
the great collection of the late Alfred 
Morrison, the final sale of which has 
been held at Sotheby’s, will find their 
way into American private collections. 
Several London dealers made exten- 
sive purchases with a view to the 
American market, and some of the 
Morrison material may come into the 
American auction room. The “Album 
Amicorum” of Francis Segur, 1599- 
1611, which was in the Huth sale, cost 
Sabin £380, which was £300 more 
than it cost Mr. Huth in 1865 at the 
Wellesley sale. It made its appear- 
ance in the Halsey sale at Anderson’s 
in New York this spring, when it 
brought $2,960. Many items in the 
Morrison sale offered a still more 
promising field for the speculator in 
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THE COLLECTORS’ GUIDE (Continued) 


rare autographs, and the prices there 
indicated some speculative bidding. 


A well-known book collector, whose 
library is to come into the auction 
room next season, announces to his 
friends that he is through with book 
collecting. “Broadsides for me, here- 
after”, he declares. “They take up 
little room, and they are more inter- 
esting than books, most cf which are 
repetitions of other books. A broad- 
side has something new to tell. But 
the main thing is that they can be 
tucked away in small space, and in 
these days room is a consideration to 
the collector.” 


There is little danger of a slump in 
the Thackeray market in spite of the 
large amount of material which is 
coming into the auction room relating 
to the author of “Vanity Fair’. When 
it appears that the price for Thack- 
eray drawings and autograph letters 
and books seems to have become stand- 
ardized, and every dealer thinks he 
knows about what a Thackeray “item” 
will bring, somebody comes along with 
a Thackeray “find” and prices go soar- 
ing. The publication of a definitive 
Thackeray bibliography tends _ to 
awaken flagging interest and to draw 
new collectors into the field. Thack- 
eray was an author whose manuscripts 
and corrected proof-sheets lead one 
into his literary workshop and reveal 
his methods. Much of his work was 
unsigned and the finding of it has 
occupied the time of many literary 
sleuths. Many of his publications ap- 
peared first in the United States and 
precede the English editions, and in 
some instances the first American edi- 
tion differs from the first English 
edition. Henry S. Van Duzer’s Thack- 
eray bibliography attempts to define 
these differences, and will furnish joy 
to many Thackeray collectors, while 


SPURR & SWIFT 
Dealers in 
RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS 
First Editions, Bindings 
American Export Agents 


25 Ryder St., St. James’, London, S. W. 





ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 
Evesham Road, Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Dealers in Rare Books and First Editions: 
Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad, Masefield, Wells, Noyes, Dun- 

sany, etc., etc. 
Catalogues mailed free on request 





BOOKS.—All out-of-print books supplied, no matter on 
what subject. Write us. We can get you any book 
ever published. Please state wants. When in Eng- 
land call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England. 





STIKEMAN & CO. 
BOOKBINDERS 
110-114 WEST 32D ST., NEW YORK 


Inlaying, 
Special 


Fine Bindings of every description. 
Restoring, lander and Slip Cases. 
designing, etc. 





neatton FINE BOOKS 
Beautiful Bindings, Seventeenth Samay Books, Early Printed 
Books, First Editions, Manuscript 


and WORKS OF ART 
Post Free on Application to 
L. CHAUNDY OF OXFORD, Ltd., 
2 Albemarle Street ‘London, Ww i. 
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THE COLLECTORS’ GUIDE (Continued) 


Over 1,000,000 in stock on every conceivable 


BOOKS .;3 subject. Rare Books and first editions sought 


for and reported free of charge. Catalogue No. 436 Free 
State wants. WARD G. FOYLE, 121-125 Charing Cros Road 
London, England 


W. A. GOUGH, 


Americana—English Literature 
Catalogues sent on request 


25 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 


THE WALPOLE GALLERIES 
10 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Weekly Auction Sales of Art and Literary Material 


D. W. EDWARDS 
Bishop Lane Staithe Hull 
Antique Books 
Specialties: Maps from 1575-1800 
Illustrated Books Poetry and Drama 
Books searched for 


Register your wants and receive Catalogue 


England 


FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
Rare books—First editions. 
Books now out of print. 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 
C. GERHARDT, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 


USED BOOKS. Big Bargains. 
M-2441 Post, San Francisco. 


Higene’s 
ught.) 


Catalogs. 
(Books Bo 





New Catalogue of Secondhand Books 


in General History, Philosophy, and Music 
with American and other items of interest, 
will be sent on request 


JOHN GRANT, Bookseller 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND 


JUST PUBLISHED. Catalogue No. 178. Secientifie Books, 
Periodicals and Publications of Scientific Societies. 

NEARLY READY. Catalogue No. 179. Books in New Con- 
dition at Reduced Prices, with g Selection of Choice 
Items from our Secondhand Stock. Catalogues issued on 
all subjects, and sent free on application. 
Send us your list of Desiderata. W. HEFFER & SONS, 
LTD., Library Agents and Dealers in Fine Books of 
every description. Cambridge, Eng. 


ANTIQUARIAN 
BOOKSELLER 


others will be grieved to learn that 
their first editions are in some cases 
only seconds. 


America leads England in the mat- 
ter of Thackeray collections, as it does 
in appreciation of Swinburne. Har- 
vard University and the Drexel Insti- 
tute have precious Thackeray manu- 
scripts, and the Thackerayana collec- 
tions of J. P. Morgan and Henry S. 
Van Duzer outrank similar collections 
in England. The great Lambert col- 
lection and those of Edwin W. Cogges- 
hall and Samuel Henry Austin have 
been dispersed, but their treasures 
were eagerly taken up by other Amer- 
ican collectors, while some have gone 
into public institutions from which 
they will never be released. The great 
Thackeray rarities, such as a perfect 
“Vanity Fair’, are so few that there 
are not enough to go around, and even 
a small Thackeray drawing or an in- 
teresting autograph letter — and 
Thackeray did not write many dull 
ones—is a worthy acquisition in any 
man’s library. 


The invasion of the American rare- 
book market by English dealers is an 
interesting phase of book collecting. 
Of course the great London dealers, 
whose names are familiar to every col- 
lector, have been selling rare books in 
the American market ever since Oba- 
diah Rich and Henry Stevens of Ver- 
mont showed them that there wns such 
athing. But the number of catalogues 
of the smaller and less-known Eng- 
lish houses that find their way to the 
American book collector’s table has 
increased greatly since the war started 
and is likely to increase. It takes 
time, but the keen collector soon 
learns how to go through many titles 
quickly, and the principal sufferer by 
a neglected catalogue is generally the 
one who neglects it. 
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ERE TO BUY BQDKS 


The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 


; to serve you that they place their organizations at the 
4 ii wii command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
lol ry lh BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
alt that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 

BOOKMAN can vouch. 


“Liberty, equality and fraternity 
have been preached through all times, You Who Buy Books 
but . . . William Penn, the Quaker, Remember that, since 1828 we have 


+ op: F been selling books, and that to-day we 
came nearer establishing the ideal of have the largest organization devoted to 


this trinity than any other being | the sale of books—and books alone. Re- 
called human before or since his day”, | ember, _— that we supply any kind 


says Don C. Seitz in his introduction of Desk, from any publishing Reuse. 
Our service ?—Prompt. 


to “The Tryal of William Penn and Our prices ?—Satisfactery. 
William Mead for Causing a Tumult”. ages egy Gaewesem, 


There is a somewhat provocative im- THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


plication in the last nine words. Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. New York at 26th St. 


War and Reconstruction 


The Way to Victory, by Puiip Gress, with 
maps and diagrams, 2 vols. [Doran]. 

A history of the war from the Cambrai 
salient of November, 1917, to the signing 
of the armistice. 

Labor and Reconstruction in Europe, by 
ELIsHA M. FriepMAN [Dutton]. 

Facts concerning labor problems in the 
various European countries. 

Man and the New Democracy, by WILLIAM 
A. McKeever, M.A., LL.D., Ph.D. [Doran]. 

Suggestions for the reconstruction of 

civilization 
Prisoner of the U-90, by Epovarp VICToR 
Isaacs, Lieut., U. S. N. [Houghton]. 

The narrative of the only line officer of 
our navy captured during the war. 

Bave America! by FranK [cTNam [pub. by 
the author at Milwaukee. 

Letters protesting against the proposed 
league of nations, prohibition, etc. 

Our Debt to Great Britain, by Paut REVERE 
FROTHINGHAM [Beacon]. 

) A paper on the reasons for our indebted- 
ness to England. 

The Curtain of Steel, by the author of “In 
the Northern, Mists” [Doran]. 


lain who served wih it MM oT ME BAUGH 


After the Whirlwind, by CHarRLEs Epwarp 


"disuas baad on observation of de- & BROWNE 


struction in the countries of Europe. 
Our First Ten Thousand, by Serct. CHESTER 


JENKS, illus. [Four Seas]. M B kk 
The story of 1 oq). of Amer- |i} Attractive 0° S at 


P ican 2? 4 Wyepee. w ° e 
nternationa eals, by Wooprow Wrison B ?P 
me aTGain Prices 
Address made during the President’s 
opens visit, December, 1918-February, CATALOG ON REQUEST 
The Political Scene, by WattTer LIPPMANN 
[Holt]. 
An essay on the victory of 1918. 
Bolshevism, by JoHN Sparco [Harpers]. 
A discussion designed to show that Bol- 
shevism and Prussian militarism are alike 
in effect. 
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WHERE TO BUY BOOKS (Continued) 


Any book mentioned in THE BOOK- 
MAN, with few exceptions, may be 
obtained in THE BOOK SHOP OF 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
We buy rare books and sets. 


BOOKLOVE Are invited to visit our new book 
shop, which will be opened on 
Monday, May 19th, at 55 Vesey Street 
SPECIAL BARCAINS 
McDEVITT-WILSON’S, Inc., Booksellers 


30 Church Street, Cortlandt 1779 
55 Vesey Street, Cortlandt 498 





JOSEPH HORNE CO., PITTSBURGH, 
Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Mag- 
azine Subscriptions. 

Mail Orders carefully filled. 


If you had a message in the middle of 
the night from a beautiful and myste- 
rious lady who asked you to marry 
her, what would you do? 


This is only one of the exciting situations in 


A SPINNER OF WEBS 


By CATHERINE PLUMER BEMENT 
Besides being an absorbing story, this’ is really a 
worth-while novel, notable for its New England 

characters drawn to the life. 

Frontispiece, color-jacket, 400 pages. $1.50 


THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 








from life.” 
—The Bookman, 


MODERN LOVERS 


By VIOLA MEYNELL 
Author of “Lot Barrow” 

Two lovely girls in love with one man! 
Two handsome men in love with one girl! 
One lovely girl in love with two men! 

One handsome man in love with two girls! 
We didn’t think it could be done, but this 
is just the situation in ‘‘Modern Lovers.”"’ 


Cloth, 314 pages. Net $1.50 
THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 


“4 marvelous transcript 


The Conscientious Objector, by Major Wa t- 
TER Guest Ke.ioce, J. A. [Boni and 
Liveright]. 

Observations of the chairman of the 
Board of Inquiry on Conscientious Ob- 
jectors. 

The War and Education, by ANDREW F. 
West [Princeton]. 

Addresses by the dean of the graduate 
school, Princeton University. 

8. O. 8., by Isaac F. Marcosson, 
[Lane]. 

The story of the Service of Supply 
which equipped and _ transported our 
forces. 

Above the Battles, by C. H. A. ANprRE, 
trans. by Mrs. Philip Duncan Wilson 
[Doubleday] 

A narrative of the 
corps. 

The Czechoslovak State, by CHARLES PERG- 
LER [New York: Czechoslovak Arts 
Club]. 

A paper on the future of the new re- 
public, by its U. S. Commissioner. 

Education by Violence, by Henry SEIDEL 
CanBy, PH.D. [Macmillan]. 

ys on international 
morale, and reconstruction. 

War Borrowing, by Jacop H. HOoLLANpEr, 
Pxu.D. [Macmillan]. 

A study of public credit during the war, 
with suggestions for the future. 

Problems of Peace, by GUGLIELMO FERRERO 
[Putnam]. 

A survey of Europe’s peace problems 
from the time of the Holy Alliance to the 
present. 

The Fight for the Argonne, by Wi..iaMm B. 
West, illus. [Abingdon]. 

The experiences of a Y. M. C. A. man in 
the Argonne. 

Problems of Reconstruction, by Isaac LipPIN- 
coTtT, PH.D. [Macmillan]. 

A survey of war control of food, fuel. 
and labor, with plans for reconstruction. 
Adventures in Propaganda, by CAPTAIN HEBER 

BLANKENHORN, illus. [Houghton]. 

Letters from an American intelligence 
officer in France. 

The Society of Free States, by Dwicut W. 
Morrow [Harpers]. 

An analysis by an American lawyer of 

the proposed league of nations. 

Democracy in Reconstruction, edited by Frep- 
ERICK A. CLEVELAND and Dr. Joseru 
ScHarer [Houghton]. 

A discussion of after-war social and po- 
litical problems, by various authorities. 
The Navy and the Nation, by JosepHvus Dan- 

1ELS [Doran]. 

Addresses delivered between 1917 and 
1919 by the Secretary of the Navy. 

The Prelude to Bolshevism, by A. F. Kzr- 
ENSKY [Dodd, Mead]. 

An account of the uprising under Korni- 
lov and the resulting Bolshevist movement. 

From War to Peace, by HERBERT QUICK 
[ Bobbs-Merrill] 

A statement of the reconstruction prob- 
lems which America must face. 

A Padre in France, by G. A. BIRMINGHAM 
[Doran]. 

The experiences of a chaplain in Belgium 
and in France. 

The League of Nations, by Matutas Enrz- 
BERGER [Holt]. 

A translation of the program of the lead- 
er of the Centrist party in the Reichstag. 
The New Grand Army of the Republic, by 
LorEN C. Grieves, Lieut.-Col, U. S. A. 

[Doran]. 

A plea for an organization of the vet- 
erans of the Great War. 

Parlor Bolshevism and the Other Kind, by 
Epwarp L&icgu PELL [pub. by the author 
at New ders 

A series of brief talks on the evils of 
Bolshevism. 


illus. 


French aviation 


relationships, 
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BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS i 








John Galsworthy, who came to the 
United States to take part in the 
ceremonies of the Lowell centenary, 
and afterward made a lecture tour 
through the eastern part of the coun- 
try, donated the net profits of his 
lectures, amounting to $4,000, to the 
fund of the American Committee for 
Armenian and Syrian Relief. Mr. 
Galsworthy returned to England early 
in May. 

Reviewers of Mr. Galsworthy’s 
“Another Sheaf” have passed with a 
line of comment the charming little 
humorous and satirical “Grotesques” 
in the back of the book. In the form 
of conversations between the Angel 
‘Ethereal and his dragoman on an of- 
ficial visit to the earth in 1949, the 
author presents a whimsical prophecy 
of the development of certain tenden- 
cies, customs, and institutions of to- 
day. There are delightful take-offs on 


the undraped in art, the cinema, the 
American fox trot and revue, fashions, 


Russian novelists, divorce, Christian 
Science, the strenuous life, etc., as 
these have developed since the “Great 
Skirmish”. We quote from one of 
these papers recently read by Mr. 
Galsworthy before the MacDowell Club 
of New York: 


“I have a headache”, said the Angel, letting 
the smoke dribble through his chiselled 
nostrils. 

“Ah”, said his dragoman, “the chronic 
dyspepsia of our civilization, due to the at- 
tempt to swallow every pabulum which in- 
genuity puts before it, is so violent that I 
sometimes wonder whether we shall survive 
your visit in 1984. Consider the baby 
in the perambulator, absorbed in contemplat- 
ing the heavens and sucking its own thumb. 
Existence, sir, should be like that’. 

“A beautiful metaphor’, said the Angel. 

“As it is, we do but skip upon the hearse 
of life Life is now one long telephone 
call” 

“Confess”, said the Angel, “that you have 
eaten something which has not agreed with 
vou?” 

“I have eaten of modernity, the damndest 
dish that was ever set to lips. Look 
at those fellows—busy as ants from nine 
o'clock in the morning to seven in the even- 
ing. And look at their wives!” 

“Ah, yes”, said the Angel cheerily, “let us 
look at their wives” ee 


BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 

Blood and Sand, by ViceENTe BLasco IBANEZ, 

trans. by Mrs. W. A. GILLESPIE [Dutton]. 
A narrative of the Spanish bull-ring. 

Miss Maitland, Private Secretary, by GER- 
ALDINE BONNER, illus. [Appleton]. 

A yarn in which a young woman solves a 
robbery and a kidnapping mystery. 

The Arrow of Gold, by JOSEPH CONRAD 
[Doubleday]. : 2 ? 

A romance of Marseilles and the Spanish 
coast in the ’seventies. 

His Friend Miss McFarlane, by KATE LANG- 
LEY BosHeER [Harpers]. 2 

The story of a rich girl who befriends 
a poor boy. 

Crater’s Gold, by 
{Harpers]. : 

A tale of present-day life in New Eng- 
land. 

Midas and 
[Doran]. 

An English story of love and money— 
relating further experiences of the char- 
acters in “Sonia”. 

Bourru, Soldier of France, by JEAN Des VIG- 
NES RouGes, trans. by ERNEST HUNTER 
Wricur [Dutton]. 

The story of a 
ences. 

The Hohenzollerns in America, by STEPHE™ 
Leacock [Lane]. 

A picture of the Hohenzollerns as immi- 
grants in the U. S., and other sketches. 
The Paliser Case, by Epcar Sa.itus [Boni 

and Liveright]. 
A tale of New York society life, involv- 
ing a mysterious crime. 

The Gamesters, by H. C. BatLtey [Dutton] 

The escapades of an eighteenth-century 
brother and sister who live by their wits. 

Two Banks of the Seine, by FERNAND VAN- 
DEREM, trans. by GEORGE RAFFALOVICH 
[Dutton]. 

A delineation of modern life in the Latin 
Quarter. 

Flexible Ferdinand, by JuLIE M. 
[Doran]. 

A novel tracing the life of the hero from 
the age of seven to manhood. 

While There’s Life, by ELiInor MorDAUNT 
[Holt]. 

The experience of a man told that he has 
but a few months to live. 

The +5 of Glory, by DorotHy CANFIELD 
[Holt]. 

Stories of the war culminating 
signing of the armistice. 

The Gift, by MarGarRet Prescott MoNTAGUE 
[Dutton]. 

The story of a minister whose faith is 
renewed. 

Red of Surley, by Top Rosspins [Harpers]. 

A study of a fisherman’s son who strug- 
gles against environment 

Lilies, White and Red, by FRANCES WILSON 
Hvuarp [Doran]. 

A picture of the life of an old French- 
woman and a little boy during the war. 
Rusty Miller, by JosLYN Gray, illus. [Scrib- 

ners]. 
The tale of a red-haired girl who achieved 
success in spite of obstacles. 

Nixola of Wall Street, by Fe.ix 
(Century ]. 

The romance of a private secretary and 
her employer. 


PHILIP CURTISS, illus. 


Son, by STEPHEN MCKENNA 


French poilu’s experi- 


LIPPMANN 


in the 


GRENDON 





THE BOOKMAN 


The Cricket, by MarJorRIE BENTON COOKE, 
illus. [Doubleday] : 
The adventures of a mischievous young 


woman 


Spears of Destiny, by 
Situ [Doran]. 

An adventure tale concerning the 
capture of Constantinople. 

Judith of Blue Lake Ranch, by 
Grecory, illus. [Scribners]. 

The experiences of a woman who falls 
heir to a cattle ranch. 

Glenmornan, by PATRICK MACG!LL 

A romance of Ireland today. 

Big Flat. by Henry Oven [Doran]. 

A tale of out-door life in the Great Lakes 
region. 

Keep Off the Grass, by Greorce ALLAN ENG- 
LAND, illus. by the author [Smail, May- 
nard |]. 

Letters reflecting the humorous side of 
the war conservation measures. 

The Mystery of the Summer-House, by 
ACE HUTCHINSON [Doran]. 

A detective story of a mysterious death, 
involving a love affair. 
Flower O’ The Lily, by 

[Doran]. 
A medizval tale of chivalry. 

Yvette and Ten Other Stories, by GUY DE 
MAUPASSANT, trans. by Mrs. John Gals- 
worthy [Knopf]. 

A collection comprising a novelette and 
ten short stories. 

The Undefeated, by J. C. SNaitH [Appleton] 

The romance of a man and a woman 
whose lives are touched by the war. 

The Further Adventures of Jimmie Dale, by 
FRANK L. PackKarp [Doran]. 

The exploits of a man who is both a 
criminal and a rich clubman. 

Jim: The Story of a Backwoods Police 
by Masor G. D. Roperts [Macmillan]. 

The tale of a dog who assists the deputy 
sheriff 

Mildred Carver, U. 8. A., by 
LEY BrRuere [Macmillan]. 

A novel based on the idea of universal 
service for men and women. 

The Rising of the Tide, by Ipa M. TarBei_u 
[Macmillan]. 

The story of how the war came to a small 
town. 

Against the Winds, by 
[Little, Brown]. 

The story of an unhappy marriage. 

The Thunder Bird, by B. M. Bower [Little, 
3rown j. 

Ds seed adventures of the hero of “Sky- 
rider’. 

Blind Alley, by W. L. Grorce [Little, Brown]. 

The picture of an English family during 
the war. 

Ruth of the U. 8. A., by 
illus. [McClurg]. 

The experiences of a girl who masquer- 
ades as a German secret service agent. 

Jungle Tales of Tarzan, by Epvcar Rice Bur- 
ROUGHS, illus. [McClurg]. 

New tales of the adventures of the ape- 
man. 

Christopher and Columbus, by the author of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” 
[Doubleday ]. 

The experiences of a man forced to chap- 
erone a pair of lively twin girls 

I’ve Come to Stay, by Mary HEATON VORSE 
[Century]. 

A narrative of artist life in Greenwich 
Village. 

Civilization, Tales of the 

N. La Morte [Doran] 
A group of ten Eastern stories, some of 
which are reprinted from magazines 


ARTHUR D. HOWDEN 


first 


JACKSON 


[Doran]. 


Hor- 


BARONESS ORCZY 


Dog, 


MARTHA BENsS- 


KATE JORDAN, illus 


EDWIN BALMER, 


Orient, by ELLEN 


John P. Mahaffy (Provost of Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, of which he had 
been a pillar since 1871) died on May 
Ist. His “Prolegomena to Greek His- 
tory” appeared in 1871, one year after 
Sir Richard Jebb’s “Characters of 
Theophrastus”. His “Greek Social 
Life from Homer to Menander” of 
1874, his two-volume history of Greek 
literature, complimenting the reader 
by quotations in the original, of 1880, 
are still widely used. His “Greek An- 
tiquities”, published more than forty 
years ago, has remained a text in 
much of Europe, even Hungary and 
Russia. 

As the New York “Evening Post” 
says: “The boast of English classicists 
that they stood superior to German 
in breadth and in human quality has 
found justification in such works as 
Mahaffy’s ‘What Have the Greeks 
Done for Modern Civilization?’ and 
Jebb’s ‘Influence of Classical Greek 
Poetry’. The death of these men and 
of Headlam still leaves English 
scholarship with names of old distinc- 
tion—Walter Leaf, for example, whose 
translation of the Iliad with Lang and 
Myers was finished in 1882.” 


A theatre for 


workingmen and 
workingwomen is the promise made by 
the organization known as the Work- 
men’s Theatre, operating under the 
auspices of the United Labor Educa- 


tion Committee. The names of Rich- 
ard Ordynsky, B. Iden Payne, and 
Emanuel Reicher appear among those 
on the executive committee engaged 
in working out the plans for the proj- 
ect. The United Labor Education 
Committee with whose work 

Workmen’s Theatre is closely identi- 
fied, has, it is said, a membership of 
200,000 men and women in New York 
City alone and efforts are being made 
first of all to win their support to 
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this project. The Workmen’s Theatre 
maintains offices on Union Square. It 
is the design of the undertaking to 
present to the public of New York, 
with particular reference to the work- 
ing people who form the largest part 
of the public, the plays of such men 
as Galsworthy, Ibsen, Tolstoi, Shaw, 
Andreyev, and Hauptmann. 


With. the first of the year was pub- 
lished, at Kansas City, Missouri, Vol- 
ume One, Number One of “The Book- 
plate Bulletin”, a periodical devoted to 
bookplates, published monthly. The 
publication contains the proceedings 
of the American Bookplate Society and 
general news concerning its subject. 
It is distributed free to members. 
Subscriptions are open to non-mem- 
bers, and single copies are sold. In 
the second number it is reported that 
a revival of interest in bookplates in 
England is very much in evidence. 
The initial issue of a new magazine 


known as “The Bookplate Magazine” 
comes from London, and in it appears 
an announcement of the formation of 
a new English Bookplate Society. In 
format “The Bookplate Magazine” is 
a handsome quarto, printed in large 


typé on fine laid paper. In this first 
number fourteen bookplates appear, 
comprising a frontispiece by Frank 
Brangwyn, A.R.A. It is published 
quarterly. 


A frequent contributor to THE 
BOOKMAN, Isaac Goldberg, has writ- 
ten the introduction to Vicente Blasco 
Ibafiez’s “Blood and Sand’, recently 
published. He gives much interesting 
information concerning the famous 
Spanish novelist. In conclusion he 
Says: 

The renowned novelist is but fifty-two, en- 
ergetic, prolific, voluminous; besides more 
than a score of novels thus far to his credit 
he has written several books of travel, a his- 
tory of the world war, has traveled in both 


hemispheres and made countless volumes of 
translations. He has now a larger audience 


Poetry 


Candles That Burn, by ALINE 
(Mrs. Joyce Kilmer) [Doran]. 
A collection of whimsical and imaginative 
verse. 
Victory! compiled by WILLIAM 
BRAITHWAITE [Small, Maynard] 
A collection of poems by numerous 
writers celebrating the conclusion of fight- 
ing. 
Canteen Classics, Rhymes of the K. P., by 
ALFRED EaGcers [Gorham Press]. 
teflections, in the vernacular, of soldier 
life. 
The Years Between, by 
[Doubleday ]. 
A volume of Kipling’s war poems. 
Balder’s Death and Loke’s Punishment, by 
CORNELIA STEKETEE HULST, illus. [Open 
Court] 
Incidents from the Eddas interpreted in 
free verse. 
Tronica, by 
Brown]. 
Poems on various themes, some reprinted 
from New York newspapers. 
The Lincoln Cabin, by Saxe 
STIMSON [pub. by the author at 
waukee ] 
A collection of verses on various aspects 
of life. 
Heard Melodies, by 
[Longmans]. 
A volume of lyrical poems 
Comrades of the Mist, by Lirut.-Compr 
EUGENE E. WILSON, U. S. N. [Sully]. 
Rhymes on navy life in war time. 
Banners, by BapetTre Deutscn [Doran]. 

A collection of free verse poems, many 
of which are reprinted from magazines. 
Rhythms II, by CHARLES REZNIKOFF [pub 

by the author at Brooklyn, N. Y.] 
Brief poems in free verse on every-day 
themes. 
The New Morning, by ALFRED Noyes [Stokes]. 
A collection of all the verse written by 
the poet since 1914. 
Service and Sacrifice, by CoRINNE ROOSEVELT 
ROBINSON [Scribners]. 
Verses on the war, and on 
literary and stage people 
Petals Blown Adrift, by Rose FLORENCE FREE- 
MAN [New York: Ishill]. 
A volume of lyrical verse, 
tive designs. 
My Child, by JEAN Berry [Dutton]. 
Short poems reflecting a mother’s 
for her first child. 


KILMER 


STANLEY 


RUDYARD KIPLING 


DONALD Evans [Nicholas L 


CHURCHILL 
Mil- 


WILLOUGHBY WEAVING 


well-known 


with decora- 


love 


History and Political Science 


The Mastery of the Far East, by 
JUDSON Brown, illus. [Scribners]. 
The story of Korea and Japan's rise to 
supremacy in the Orient. 
Socialism and American Ideals, by WiaAajam 
Srarr Myers, Ph.D. [Princeton] 
Iessays designed to show that Socialism 
is opposed to democracy. 
Authority in the Modern State, by 
LASK!I [Yale]. 
A discussion of political obedience versus 
individual freedom 
The Story of Versailles, by FRANCIS LORING 
PAYNE, illus. [Moffat, Yard]. 
The history of the scene of the 
Conference 
The I. W. W., A Study of American Syndi- 
calism, by PAUL FREDERICK BRISSENDEN, 
Ph.D.; The Religious Policy of the Ba- 
varian Government During the Napoleonic 
Period, by CHESTER PENN Hiepy, Ph.D 
[Longmans]. 
Two volumes in the Columbia University 
Studies in political science. 


ARTHUR 


HAROLD J. 


leace 





Political Leaders of Provincial Pennsylvania, 
by Isaac SHARPLESS [Macmillan]. 

Essays on the leading Quakers in Penn- 
sylvania up to the Revolution. 

the Round Table for March, 1919 [Mac- 
millan]. 

An issue containing articles on the prac- 
tical organization of peace, Bolshevism, 
etc. 

Mexico under Carranza, by 
GiBBon [Doubleday]. 

An arraignment, by a lawyer, of the 
government in Mexico. 

The World and Democracy, selected by Ly- 
MAN P. POWELL and CHARLES M. CuRRY 
{Rand McNally]. 

Selections embodying the spirit of democ- 
racy, with explanatory notes. 

A History of the United States, by CrEcIL 
CHESTERTON [Doran]. 

An interpretation of American affairs by 
an Englishman 

Speech on Conciliation with America, by 
EDMUND BuRKE, edited by C. H. Warp 
[Scott, Foresman]. 

A collection of parliamentary speeches 
by Burke, Pitt, and Fox, with explanatory 
notes. 

Democracy: Discipline: Peace, by WILLIAM 
Roscoe THAYER [Houghton]. 

A study of democracy in the light of 
the present crisis. 

A Short History of Rome, by GUGLIELMO 
FERRERO AND CORRADO BARBAGALLO, Vol. II 
[Putnam] 

A study of the period from the death of 
Caesar to the fall of the Western Empire. 

Modern Japan, by Amos S. HERSHEY AND 
SUSANNE W. HERSHEY [Bobbs-Merrill]. 

A survey of social, industrial and politi- 
cal conditions in Japan. 

The American’s Creed and Its Meaning, by 
= PAGE ANDREWS, illus. [Double- 
day]. 

A commentary on the Creed, supple- 
mented by extracts from historic addresses 


THOMAS E. 


Literary Criticism 


Last and First, by JOHN ADDINGTON Sy- 
MONDS [Nicholas L. Brown]. 

Essays on “The New Spirit” and “Arthur 
Hugh Clough”. 

The Erotic Motive in Literature, by ALBERT 
MorDELL [Boni and Liveright]. 

A psychoanalytical interpretation of a 
number of works of literature. 

Shylock Not a Jew, by Maurice PacKarp, 
M.D. [Stratford]. 

An argument against the misconception 
of the Jewish character in Shakespeare's 
time. 

American Authorship of the Present-Day, 
by T. E. RANKIN [Ann Arbor: George 
Wahr]. 

A survey of books published in the U 
S. and Canada during the last quarter- 
century. 

Mystiques et Réalistes Anglo-Sarons, by 
R&écis Micuaup [Paris: Armand Colin]. 

A study of nine English and American 
writers ranging from Emerson to Shaw. 

English Literature During the Last Half 
Century, by J. W. CuN irre, D. Lit. [Mac- 
millan]. 

A consideration of writers well known 
and new. 

A Program for a Psychology of Literature; 
The Psychology of Figures of Speech, by 
JUNE E. Downey. 

Two papers reprinted from “The Journal 
of Applied Psychology”. 

The Symbolist Movement in Literature, by 
ARTHUR Symons [Dutton]. 

A discussion of various French symbol- 
ists, with translations from their works. 
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than has been vouchsafed any of his fellow 
novelists, and his future works will l« 
watched for by readers the world over. 


—— 


The interest of the general public in 
books of the more serious type is in- 


dicated by the quantities which pub- 
lishing houses are reprinting of their 
so-called “heavy” books. One New 
York publishing house recently stated 
that within one week they reprinted 
forty-one books of a serious nature, 
including new editions of Mead’s 
“Corporation Finance”,  Hollings- 


worth’s “Applied Psychology”, Com- 
stock’s “Insect Life”, Lecky’s “History 
of European Morals”, Hall’s “Nutri- 
tion and Dietetics”, and Hornbeck’s 
“Contemporary Politics in the Far 
East”. 


New York’s Shakespeare Garden is 
perhaps not as widely known as it 
should be. It was established a few 
years ago under the direction of. Pro- 
fessor Edmond Brook Southwick, then 
entomologist of the Park Department, 
and has been the model for a number 
of similar memorials in other parts of 
the United States. It is situated in 
Central Park opposite Eighty-first 
Street and covers about two acres. It 
is laid out on a rocky knoll, down 
which courses a tiny brook, and con- 
tains over two hundred herbs and wild 
and cultivated flowers which are men- 
tioned in the various plays and poems 
of the Bard of Avon. As the summer 
advances the gardeners change the 
plants with the months. More than 
once in the last few years the Park 
Department has announced that its 
maintenance would be discontinued 
for lack of funds. This news would 
invariably bring a flurry of “Letters 
to the Editor” of the various metro- 
politan dailies from the lovers of the 
garden, and for the last two seasons it 
has been maintained by the generosity 
of individual donors. 
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FOR ALL POETRY LOVERS 


fa yore KILMER: Poems, Essays and Letters 


ited and witha Memoir by Robert Cortes 
rintin Holliday, Literary Executor of Joyce Kilmer 


A Collected Memorial Edition, with a number of early poems and a group from France never 
before between book covers. Poems of delicate charm and human understanding; a sheaf of 
songs that will never die. 

As the Chicago Daily News says: “He made the homely thing live, he peopled the streets with 
celestial denizens, and wrote lyrics that make a-rhythm for the feet as they go about the day’s 
work.” 2 Vols. 8vo. Net, $5.00 


THE ROCKING HORSE Songs fora Little House Christopher Morley 


“Socrates” of the Evening Public Ledger has gathered together in these two volumes the most 
finished and appealing expression of his talent of wit and tenderness. With their appearance 
he has firmly established himself as the laureate of the happy springtime of domesticity. 
“Such cozy songs; such homey sonzs! Assuredly a book for a wife to give her husband. Only 
good husbands dare give it to their wives. Do you dare?”—New York Evening Post. 

Each 12mo. Net, $1.25 


BANNERS Babette Deutsch 


Free verse that is full of melody for modern ears. Full of originality and of a beauty that 
captivates and enchants. She holds you in a magic spell. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


SAILOR TOWN Small Craft C. Fox Smith 


The very smell of the sea is in these poems. All who love the briny deep and the men who 
sail it will welcome these stirring sagas. Each 12mo. Net, $1.25 


THE MAN OF KERIOTH Robert Norwood 
A reverent Tyric drama from the life of Jesus Christ. Profoundly moving and strangely 


modern, it possesses distinction, breadth of vision and beauty of form and diction. 
12mo. Net, $1.25 


CANDLES THAT BURN (Mrs. Joyce Kilmer) Aline Kilmer 


Delicate, Tyrical and whimsical, this new writer’s poetry is rarely beautiful with the blended 
sunlight and shadow of old gardens. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


CITY TIDES Archie Austin Coates 


A fresh voice in poetry with a clear, sane message that rings with sincerity and a love for 
the common things of life. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


ECHOES AND REALITIES Walter Prichard Eaton 


A splendid collection of characteristic poems by a New Englander who is cosmopolitan enough 
to love Washington Square, an abandoned farm, and Glacier Park. 12mo. Net, $1.50 


THE SAD YEARS (Mrs. Clement Shorter) Dora Sigerson 


The Celtic strain that runs through all the poetry by this talented writer fills it with a pas- 
sionate emotion that gives it wings. 12mo. Net, $1.25 


THE SILVER TRUMPET Amelia Josephine Burr 


Poignant, throbbing poems that sing of the glory of those who, in losing their souls, find them. 
A message of hope and a challenge to the future. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


THE FIERY CROSS John Oxenham 


TL ATA as AR RA A RENT 
A volume of bracing verse, breathing a spirit of spirituality and high endeavor. 12mo. Net, $1.00 


ROUCH RHYMES OF A PADRE Woodbine Willie, M.C., C.S. 


A book that has captured the English public. A spontaneous, natural outpouring in musical 
language that can be understood by the man in the street. Boards. 12mo. Net, $0.50 


A BANJO AT ARMACEDDON Berton Braley 
In Camp and Trench: Songs of the Fighting Forces 


Two volumes of rattling rhymes that cheer the heart with their infectious, courageous gaiety 
that nothing can dampen. 12mo. Net, $1.00 and $0.50 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 


PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA FOR HODDER &€ STOUGHTON 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Biography 


Christopher, A Study in Human Personality 
by Sir Oviver LopeGe [Doran]. 
The memoir of a young English soldier. 
Voltaire in His Letters, translated with a 
preface and foreword, by S. G. TALLEN- 
TYRE, illus. [Putnam] 
Selections portraying the personal side 
of Voltaire. 


Charlotte Bronté, A Centenary Memorial, 


edited by BuTLER Woop, F.R.S.L., illus 
[Dutton]. 

A collection of essays, speeches and il- 
lustrations by members of the Bronté So- 
ciety 

Wives of the Prime Ministers, 1844-1906, by 
ELIZABETH Lee [Dutton] 

A study of such women as Mrs. Disraeli 
and Mrs. Gladstone 

The Peace-President, by WILLIAM ARCHER 
[Holt] 

An appreciation of the President by an 
Englishman. 

Isabel of Castile, by lerNe L. PLUNKET; 
Alfred the Great, by Beatrice A. LEEs, 
ilius. [Putnam] 

Two volumes in the Heroes of the Na- 
tions series. 

Bismarck, by C. GRANT ROBERTSON, M.A, 
Cc.V.O. [Holt]. 

A study of Bismarck and his statecraft 

Richard Cobden, by J. A. Hopson, illus 
[Holt] 

A presentation of Richard Cobden as 
international thinker and politician 

Uncensored Celebrities, by E. T. RAYMOND 
[Holt] 

A discussion of thirty or forty prominent 
Englishmen of the present day 

Marshal Ferdinand Foch, by A. HILLIARD 
ATTERIDGE, illus. with maps [Dodd, Mead] 

A biography embracing the marshal’s 
military theories 

My Husband, by Mrs. VERNON CASTLE, illus 
{Scribners]. 

A memoir of the dancer killed on the 
aviation field 

Theodore Roosevelt, the Boy and the Man 
by JAMES MorGAN, illus [Macmillan] 

A new edition which brings the story of 
toosevelt’s life to a close 

Clemenceau, by H. M. HynpMan [Stokes] 

The life story of the French Premier by 
a British Socialist leader 

Letters of Harry James Smith, with an 
introduction by JULIET WILBOR TOMPKINS 
[Houghton] 

A collection of the late playwright's 
letters 


Juvenile 


The Pearl Story Book. compiled by ADA AND 
ELEANOR SKINNER [Duffield] 
Stories and legends of winter, Christ- 
mas and New Year's Day. 
Double-Eagles, by Mark S. Gross [Strat- 
ford] 
A tale of adventure for boys 
Indian History for Young Folks, by FRANcIs 
S. Drake, ilius. [Harpers]. 
A history from the discovery of America 
to the Sioux uprising of 1590 


Science 


Bulletin of the Illinois State Laboratory of 
Natural History, Vol. XI, Article X. 

A description of a_ collecting bottle 
adapted for the quantitative and qualita- 
tive determination of dissolved gases, by 
Edwin B. Powers, M.A., Ph.D 

Illinois Biological Monographs, Vol. ITV. No. 
2 (Univ. of Illinois] 

A paper on the goldfish as a test animal 
in the study of toxicity, by Edwin B 
Powers 


The old-world civilization is more 
conducive to versatility than ours. 
The story is told of Lord Rosebery 
that in his youth he aspired to three 
things: to win the Derby, to marry 
the richest woman in England, and to 
become Premier—and that he achieved 
all. The announcement of a forth- 
coming book by Francis Neilson—pro- 
vocatively entitled “The Old Freedom” 
—renews interest in the varied career 
of this more modern Briton. At nine- 
teen Mr. Neilson came to this coun- 
try, struggled to make ends meet, and 
after a few years allied himself with 
the theatre as critic and author. With 
Victor Herbert he wrote “Prince 
Ananias”; he wrote successful plays 
including “A Butterfly on the Wheel”, 
a novel, and the famous “How Diplo- 
mats Make War”. When Charles 
Frohman took over the Duke of York’s 
Theatre, Neilson became his London 
stage director. Later he managed the 
Royal Opera, Covent Garden; there he 
put in the new stage and reorganized 
the institution wholly. With Hans 
Richter he produced Wagner’s “Ring”. 
Meantime he was lecturing on eco- 
nomics and art, and his home became 
a literary and political center. He 
studied the problems of the workers, 
adopted the theories of Henry George, 
became president of the League for 
the Taxation of Land Values, was one 
of the founders of the Brotherhood 
Movement, edited “The Democratic 
Monthly” and, for about six years, 
represented the Hyde Division of 
Cheshire in the House of Commons, 
where he was leader of the Land 
Values Group. A few years ago Neil- 
son returned to- America and has since 
lectured from coast to coast, on poli- 
tics, art, the drama, economics, and 
other topics. He is now a resident of 
Chicago. 
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In a recent number of “Les An- 
nales”, Paris, Roland de Marés re- 
views a book in which the author con- 
tends that the long-contested Shakes- 
pearian works were written by Will- 
iam Stanley, sixth Earlof Derby. An 
excerpt from this review, reprinted at 
some length in the New York “Eve- 
ning Post”, follows: 


M. Abel Lefranc, the eminent profes- 
the College of France, who has made 
scovery and who defends the thesis 
1 the authority to which his former 
entitle him. When a man like M. Abel 
decides to attach his name to a the- 
this kind the work, were it baffling, 
ommand attention and respect 
two volumes that he entitles “Sous le 
M ie de Shakespeare’ are of the greatest 
The author declares that the thing 
has guided him unceasingly is the fact 
there exist certain bonds between the 
i writer and his literary productions; 
work worthy of human admiration 
not be able to exist unless one could 
ze therein the imprint of surrounding 
as well as the reflection of the ideas, 
ousness, passions, and joys of the 


M. Abel Lefranc states that it is not pos- 
to conceive of a literary production 

ing this rule, and that even in the works 

ire imagination contact with reality re- 
itself. But no resemblance appears be- 

1 the biography of the author of “Ham- 

ind the thirty-eight dramas, tragedies, 
comedies published under his name 

S espeare would be the one prodigious ex- 

in all the history of literature 


Announcement is made of the publi- 
cation on this side of the water in 
the fall of the volume, “George Mere- 
dith: His Life and Friends in Rela- 
tion to His Work” by S. M. Ellis, a 
book dwelt on at considerable length 
by “Simon Pure” in his department 
“The Londoner” in the May number of 
THE BOOKMAN. The book is an- 
nounced as presenting the personal 
side of Meredith, being based on the 
iuthor’s first-hand knowledge of the 
novelist, and is said to be full of fam- 
ily letters and other intimate material. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of The Bookman, published monthly at New York, 
N. Y., for April 1, 1919. 


State of New York } 
County of New York § 


Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared George 
H. Doran, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the president 
of George H. Doran Company, publishers of The 
tookman, and that the following is, to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the 
circulation), ete., of the aforesaid publication for 
the date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the 
reverse of this form, to wit: 


ss 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers 
are: 

Publisher, George H. Doran Company, 244 Madi- 
son Avenue. 

Editor, Robert Cortes Holliday, 244 Madison 
Avenue. 

Managing editor, None 

Business managers, George H. Doran Company, 
244 Madison Avenue. 

2. That the owners are: George H. Doran Com- 
pany, 244 Madison Avenue: George H. Doran, 244 
Madison Avenue; Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
London, England; J. E. Hodder Williams, London, 
England; Messmore Kendall, 120 Broadway. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning. or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not appear 
upon the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no rea- 
son to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in 
the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him 

5. That the average number of copies of each is- 
sue of this publication sold or distributed, through 
the mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during 
the six months preceding the date shown above 


is — - (This information is required from daily 
publications only.) ; 


(Signed) Grorce H. Doran (President). 
Georce H. Doran Company (Publishers). 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day 
of March, 1919. : 
[SEAL. ] JOHN W. IvINs, 
Notary Public No. 7, Kings Co. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. 
(My commission expires March 31, 1919.) 
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VERVE: The JOURNAL of 
ROBERT DeCAMP LELAND 


Has been called the most brilliant 
individualistic magazine in America. 

:: An illustrative copy 
will be sent, free, on application to 


THE POETRY-DRAMA COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS BOSTON 
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W riting | for the Magazines 
. BERG ESENWEIN 
Authoritative fap onall kinds of magazine writing 
with reliable new data on what the editors want and 
how they want it written. 


EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary pro- 
cedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the novice 
and to throw light even upon the path of the professional. 
It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe in his scramble 
up the slopes of Parnassus. It will help thousands.” 


Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.62 


DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Please mention THz BooKMAN 


WAR’S END 


@ Play in One Act 
By HENRY A. COIT 
UNIQUE, INTENSELY DRAMATIC, 
ORIGINAL 
Published by 


CLYDE BROWNE COMPANY 


HYLAND PARK, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


From your Book Dealer or by mail, 50 cents, car- 
riage paid. Discount to dealers 


HIGGINS’ 


CE PASTE 
VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and i}l-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins Inks and Adhe- 
stves. hey wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 


271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


Having for its purpose the develop- 
ment of mutually helpful relations be- 
tween the United States and foreign 
countries through educational agen- 
cies, the Institute of Internationa] 
Education was recently founded in 
New York with, it is announced, suffi- 
cient funds to guarantee its perma- 
nency and ability to carry out its pur- 
poses. The Administrative Board is 
composed of the following persons: 
Leo H. Bakeland, Nicholas Murray 
Butler, Charles Hopkins Clark, Ste- 
phen Pierce Duggan, Dr. Walter B. 
James, Alice Duer Miller, Paul Mon- 
roe, John Bassett Moore, Henry Mor- 
genthau, Dwight W. Morrow, E. H. 
Outerbridge, Henry S. Pritchett, Will- 
iam H. Schofield. 


In connection with the length of 
time during which popular words and 
phrases have been in use mention may 
be made of the word cocktail, remarks 
a recent number of the Bulletin of the 
Grosvenor Library of Buffalo, New 
York. The Bulletin continues: 

There is a very general belief that the 
name is something new, as well as the 
thing itself, but as a matter of fact the 
word was used by Irving: “They lay claim 
to be the first inventors of those recondite 
beverages, cock-tail, stone-fence and 
sherry cobbler”, says Diedrich Knicker- 
bocker. Hawthorne writes in “The Blithe- 
dale Romance”: “Being famous for noth- 
ing but gin-cocktails”. Cocktails are also 
mentioned by Thackeray, Marryat, and 
Thomas Hughes in “Tom Brown”. 

Related to the subject is a finding made 
in a small volume called “The Squire’s 
Recipes”. This publication was a very 
successful literary hoax which may be 
added to the long list of mystifications of 
the sort. It was written by a member of | 
a well-known club to send to his fellow 
members. He had it “printed‘from old, 


battered type on paper that he stained | 


with coffee, and trampled upon to give 
the semblance of age”. The tale was in- 
vented that a number of “these books 
had been discovered in grandmother’s at- 
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tic in Connecticut”. The preface of a 
later edition says: “The book attracted 
attention at once. Libraries sent in re- 
quests for it. Newspapers printed articles 
about the ‘find’ ”’. In it is the fanciful ac- 
count of an imaginary origin for the 
word “cocktail” to which is added a rec- 
ipe for making one of the same and also 


a recipe for lime syrup. 


“Socrates” of the Chaffing Dish of 
the “Evening Ledger” of Philadelphia 
tells us that an American in Paris had 
a copy of the French edition of “Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin”, which appears over 
there in two volumes under the title 
“L’Oncle Tom”. He took them to a 
binder to be rebound. When they re- 
turned the backs read thus: 


L’ONCLE L’ONCLE 


TOME I TOME II 


The recent publication of “Georges 
Clemenceau: The Tiger of France” in- 
troduces to the American public, in 
the person of Georges Lecomte, a dis- 
tinguished novelist, art critic, and man 
of letters, officer of the Legion of 
Honor, and president of the “Société 
des Gens de Lettres’’. 


Clement K. Shorter, more or less re- 
cently, in one. of his weekly literary 
letters to “The Sphere” of London, 
comments on the fact that Sir Gilbert 
Parker, Bart., calls himself just “Gil- 
bert Parker” on the title-page of his 
books. This, Mr. Shorter says, he takes 
as a sign of grace. He continues: 
“Sir James Barrie, Bart., does the 
same. Literature should have nothing 
to do with titular honors, although in 
a baronetcy I find a certain quality 
of distinction which has long ceased 
to be associated with a knighthood.” 


Me 
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“REVOLTY 


BY HAROLD LORD VARNEY 


Introduces a new novelist and a 
striking new theme. The appear- 
ance of “Revolt!” is a literary event. 
It breathes a new spirit into Ameri- 
can literature. 


“REVOLT!” 


is a pen picture of the American 
Labor movement. It is crowded 
with living figures. It tells the 
drama of Bolshevism. Such a book 
has never been written before. 

400 Pages Cloth Bound, illustrated 
by WILLIAM GROPPER, Price 
$2. 


Irving Kaye Davis & Co. 


42 West 28th Street NEW YORK 


SELL YOUR STORY, or make it a stepping-stoneto SUCCESS 


Writers’ Special 
Service— 
M. C 


SEND ME YOUR MS, 
If salable, I “will indicate best markets. 
ing, a constructive criticism will help you revise 
successfully. If hopeless, a vigorous lesson on the 
MS. will help improve your future work. 


If promts- 


A course in unusual indi- 
vidual instruction. Book- 
let and rates upon appli- 


Cc. TELFER, 
N. J. cation. 


Metuchen, N. 





a ? ed. 
SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, oo oie ence. 


full particulars. WM. LABBERTON. Lit. Agt., 569-aW. 150 St., N.Y. 


THE WRITER'S MONTHLY. BergEsenwein 


A MAGAZINE OF REAL HELP FOR ALL WHO WRITE 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 11 


CAROLYN WELLS says: ‘‘The best maga- 
zine of its kind because it is PRACTICAL.”’ 


Single copies 15 cents $1.50 a year 


A lady with practical experience as writer, critic 
and instructor will give a complete technique of the 
short story course through correspondence to a limited 
number of serious students; also will read and criti- 
cize constructively any manuscripts, including verse. 
Address Short Story, care THs BookMaNn, New 
York City. 
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Springheld, Mass. 
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LITERARY AGENTS AND 
WRITERS’ AIDS (Continued) 


F. M. HOLLY 
Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 
156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Rates and full information sent upon application 








LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss. My 18 years’ 
editorial experience at your service. Circulars. 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


MSS. EDITED, TYPED, AND PLACED WITH THE 
PUBLISHER. EXPERT CRITICISM. 
E. H. GROVES, M. A. 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Agent 


15 Haviland Street 
Terms upon application 
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Gaining for Authorship 
How towrite, what to write, 

and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

. Writing, etc., taught person- 

Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott's Magazine, and 

i a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


a 
i 


written mostly in spare time —“ play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 


fh One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
] recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, 


especially valuable for its full ports of the literary market. Besides our teaching 
service, we offer @ manuscript criticism service 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dep't. 295 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


In sending to his publishers the 
manuscript of his novel, “Blind Alley”, 
W. L. George wrote: “I have no doubt 
in my mind that ‘Blind Alley’ is my 
best novel.” Of his latest book, 
“Jimmie Higgins”, Upton Sinclair 
writes: “ ‘Jimmie Higgins’ is the best 
book I have ever written.” Etc., etc., 
etc., etc., etc. 


Literary editors, reviewers, and 
“book reporters” have criticised pub- 
lishers for the wraps or jackets in 
which their books have been shown in 
the shop and delivered to the ultimate 
consumer. A Boston publishing house 
announces that it will use on its books 
published this year a jacket carrying 
no advertisements on its back. but 
adorned instead with the decorative 
device of the firm. This publisher 
says: 

We have been studying this matter of 
jackets,,and have come to the conclusion 
that it is time for someone to get busy and 
change them from their present condition as 
advertising to an artistic part of the book 
itself. We shall probably continue to use on 
the front of the cover a line or two of text 
descriptive of the contents of the particular 
book, but we shall discontinue the practice of 
running the advertisement on the inner flap 
and on the back. 


“Menéndez Y. Pelayo once an- 
nounced that in time Bogota would be- 
come the Athens of South America, 
and this literary prophecy has done us 
much harm”, writes Gonzalo Paris in 
an article, “The Young Writers of Co- 
lombia”, in a recent number of “Inter- 
America”. The author holds that the 
attribution of literary superiority to 
Colombia, his native country, has been 
harmful by abating national effort, 
while the other peoples of the South 
were pressing vigorously and system- 
atically forward; nevertheless, he finds 
comfort in the existence of a consider- 
able number of young journalists, 
magazine writers, critics, and his- 
torians who are working together seri- 
ously for self-development and self- 
expression and who give good promise 
for the future. 
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SEE COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 1 

find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 4 

Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each ! 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently i" 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be i 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 





















A collection of ciphered documents 
by or relating to Samuel Pepys, the 
property of J. W. Freshfield, has re- 
cently been transcribed by Professor 
H. L. Callendar, who deciphered 
Pepys’s “Diary” for the late Henry B. 
Wheatley. Several of the papers re- 
late to the birth of the Old Pretender, 
who appears really to have been the 
child of James II and Mary of Mo- 
dena, in spite of the Whig assertion 
that a child had been carried into the 
royal bedchamber in a warming-pan. 
A statement in Pepys’s handwriting 
apparently made by Margaret Daw- 
son, who attended Mary of Modena in 
her illness in 1688, makes the solemn 
assertion that “I did also see fire in 
the famous warming-pan, so much 
talked on, and I did feel the heat of 
it”. A manuscript on the corruptions 
of the times cites as instances: “Mr. 
Boyle’s lecture—Lawyers and Attcr- 
neys increased.” 





According to the Dictionary of Na- 
tional Biography, the manuscript 
“History of the Life of Colonel John 
Hutchinson” has been lost since 1817. 
After the lapse of more than a hun- 
dred years this manuscript has now 
appeared in a London dealer’s cata- 
logue. Colonel John Hutchinson was 
a celebrated soldier in the Civil War 
in England and was one of the judges 
who signed the death-warrant of King 
Charles I. This manuscript of 477 
pages was written by his wife be- 
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tween 1664 and 1671, intended only 
for the perusal of members of his fam- 
ily and future descendants. It is said 
to present a unique picture of the life 
of a Puritan household and the char- 
acter of a Puritan gentleman. As a 
member of two Councils of State of 
the Commonwealth, and of the conven- 
tion parliament after the restoration, 
Colonel Hutchinson’s life is one of the 
most interesting of Civil War biog- 
raphies. 


Other volumes in the Halsey sale 
recently mentioned in these columns 
included: Thomas Bailey Aldrich’s 
copy of “Friar Jerome’s Beautiful 
Book”, a manuscript on vellum de- 
signed, written out, and illuminated 
by Alberto Sangorski in the thirteenth 
century style; an original sketchbook 
by De Fontranes, Director of the 
French Mission of Colonization, dated 
1795, containing several New York 
City views; “Hours of the Virgin 
Mary”, a manuscript on vellum, of the 
fifteenth century in France, and em- 
bellished with fourteen large minia- 
tures: ‘“Send-Brieff’, Amsterdam, 
1675, one of the few tracts written by 
William Penn and published in Dutch. 








This is Walt Whitman’s month in 
the “literary centenaries”, although 
the “good gray poet” was born on May 
31, 1819. There are some Whitman 
collectors, and Horace Traubel and 
Laurens Maynard once managed to 
make quite a stir about his manu- 
scripts and the autographed proof- 
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SPURR & SWIFT 


Dealers in 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS 
First Editions, Bindings 
American Export Agents 


25 Ryder St., St. James’, London, S. W. 





ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 
Evesham Road, Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Dealers in Rare Books and First Editions: 
Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad, Masefield, Wells, Noyes, Dun- 

sany, etc., etc. 
Catalogues mailed free on request 


AUTOGRAPH 


Letters of Distinguished Persons: 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Lincoln, 
Grant. Roosevelt, Longfellow, Lowell, Emer- 
sou, Whittier, Hawthorne, Holmes, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Meredith, Browning and hundreds 
of others. New Catalogue (over 2,000 titles) 
sent free on request. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS.—AlIl out-of-print books supplied, no matter on 
what subject. Write us. We can get you any book 
ever published. Please state wants. When in Eng- 
land call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 1416 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England. 


of FAMOUS PERSONS 
BOUGHT and SOLD 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 


STIKEMAN & CO. 
BOOKBINDERS 
110-114 WEST 32D ST., NEW YORK 


Fine Bindings of every description. 
Restoring, Solander and Slip Cases. 
designing, etc. 


Inlaying, 
Special 


L. CHAUNDY OF OXFORD, Ltd. 
2 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
HOLD A FINE STOCK OF 


Books, Manuscripts, Works of Art 


Constant Catalogues Issued, Gratis on Application 


sheets of his poems which were turned 
out in wholesale quantities in Cam- 
den, New Jersey. The first-edition 
collector still buys the first edition of 
“Leaves of Grass” (Brooklyn, 1855), 
either with the “Press Notices” or 
without and pays good money for it, 
but Whitman is not a collector’s au- 
thor. 

On June 20, 1819, there was born 
in Philadelphia one Thomas Dunn 
English, afterward physician, essay- 
ist, novelist, dramatist, and poet, an- 
other American writer whose work is 
neglected by most collectors. In the 
sale of Lewis J. Cist’s.great collection 
of autographs in 1886, an autograph 
transcript of English’s “Ben Bolt” 
was sold for $19. Last year, in the 
Dick sale another copy in the author’s 
handwriting brought $25. Possibly 
the literary centenary may serve to 
bring both of these authors into re- 
newed prominence. But we will wait 
until December, the hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Emma Dor- 
othy Eliza Nevitte Southworth, who 
was, according to her own claims, a 
novelist and the inventor of the manila 
box envelope—before we speculate in 
autograph manuscripts of American 
authors outside of the recognized “Im- 
mortals”. 


Book catalogues are good reading 
for collectors, and still better reading 
is to be found in “American Book 
Prices Current”, which has now 
reached its twenty-fourth volume and 
makes a brave showing on the library 
shelves. This annual record of prices 
of books at auction has come to be 
recognized as invaluable to librarians 
and dealers, and, backed up by the 
catalogues to which reference may be 
made for more complete descriptions 
of books sold, it is a mine of infor- 
mation. But the neophyte in collect- 
ing is warned that he must not expect 
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—because a book of which he owns a 
copy has been sold for a hundred dol- 
lars—he is to get that sum for his 
own. The expenses of the auction 
room are heavy; and few people real- 
ize that practically every book sold at 
auction is handled over more than 
twenty times before it reaches the 
purchaser, and that somebody must be 
paid for handling it. After taking out 
commissions, cataloguing and other 
expenses, the seller may not realize 
more than two-thirds or three-fourths 
of the price recorded. Nevertheless, 


“American Book Prices Current” does 
serve as an accurate index of relative 
values, and once used, the collector 
cannot well get along without it. 


Johan Bojer, author of “The Great 
Hunger”, was born in Trondhjem, 
Norway, in 1872, the son of a poor 
serving-girl who was unable to take 
care of him. She put him in the hands 
of a peasant family, who reared him 
as their own child. He attended the 
village school and later, while work- 
ing for a merchant, studied at the 
Latin School. 

Denied the benefits of a formal 
education, he made up for it by work- 
ing and living in various countries, 
observing life of all sorts and condi- 
tions. While still a young man he re- 
turned to his native village and at- 
tended a military school for two years 
and a half, devoting much of his time 
to reading extensively in European 
literature. 

When he left the army he went to 
work with a village grocer, who dis- 
charged him shortly for leaving the 
plug of a petroleum barrel open, ruin- 
ing thereby a cellar full of grain. He 
finally, having produced a successful 
one-act play “A Mother”, gave his 
whole time to literature. He has a 
number of dramas, two volumes of 
short-stories, and several novels. 


BOOKS —Over 1,000,000 in stock on every conceivable 
subject. Rare Books and first editions sought 
for and reported free of charge. Catalogue No. 436 Free. 
State wants. WARD G. FOYLE, 


21-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England. 





W. A. GOUGH, $35 e228 
Americana—English Literature 
Catalogues sent on request 

25 WEST 42nd STREET 


IAN 
LER 


NEW YORK 


THE WALPOLE GALLERIES 
10 EAST 49TH ye NEW YORK. 
Weekly Auction Sales of Art and Literary Material. 


D. W. EDWARDS 
Bishop Lane Staithe Hull 
Antique Books 


Specialties: Maps from 1575-1800 
Illustrated Books Poetry and Drama 


Books searched for 
Register your wants and receive Catalogue 


England 


FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
Rare books—First editions, 
Books now out of print. 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 
C. GERHARDT, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 


USED BOOKS. Big Bargains. 
M-2441 Post, San Francisco. 


Catalogs. Higene’s 
(Books Bought.) 


“4 rattling good detective story!” 


THAT AFFAIR AT 
PORTSTEAD MANOR 


By GLADYS EDSON LOCKE 


A diamond necklace, a woman detective of unusual 
abilities, and a mystery elusive and exciting, go to 
make up a novel that holds attention from the first 
“It stands head and shoulders 
"Boston Post. 


page to the last. 
above its recent contemporaries. 


Cloth. Jacket in colors. Net $1.50 


THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 
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BOOKS at WHOLESALE 


When books in quantity are required 
for class or library use, or for any pur- 
pose whatsoever, they can be secured 
to the best advantage from 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the 
Books of All Publishers 


354 Fourth Ave., NEW YORK at 26th St. 


HIMEBAUGH 

& BROWNE 
| Attractive Books at 
Bargain Prices | 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


The Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell, 
who died in March at the age of sixty- 
six, was twice elected to Parliament 
and was successively Under Secretar 
for India and for the Home Depart- 
ment. For some years he was an 
alderman of the L. C. C. He knew al! 
the leading men of his time in litera- 
ture, art, politics, society, and will be 
chiefly remembered for the gossipy 
volumes into which he gathered, from 
an apparently inexhaustible store, his 
personal recollections and the stories 
he had heard from and about them. 


“The Home and the World” is the 
title of the first long novel by Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore. The tale, 
which is said to present an intimate 
picture of Indian life and character, 
is told in the form of separate narra- 
tives by the three principal actors: a 
landed proprietor, his wife, and an 
agitator in the cause of Swadeshi. As 
the title implies, the plot revolves 
around the opposing claims upon hus- 
band and wife, of their home life, and 
of the world outside as represented by 
the political activities of the agitator. 


A new magazine has apparently ap- 
peared in London. It is called “John 
o’ London’s Weekly”. Mr. John 0’ 
London, it is said, is Wilfred Whitten, 
who was for nine years acting editor 
of “T. P.’s Weekly”. In fact, the new 
magazine is, it seems, an enlarged 
“T. P.’s Weekly”. 
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The booksellers advertising in this section have suff- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organizations at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 
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Announcement is made of the publi- 
cation next fall of a book by Lieut.- 
Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., that will 
give an account of his experiences in 
the war, in which he served in numer- 
ous engagements from the first battle 
to the last, being with the first troops 
across the Rhine. The title of the 
book has not yet been determined. 


An echo of a literary sensation of 
another decade comes in the announce- 
ment of a new edition of “The Journal 
of Marie Bashkirtseff”’, translated 
from the French by Mary J. Serrano. 
The book has been out of print for 
some time. 


Miss Ida A. R. Wylie, author of 
“The Shining Heights” and “Toward 
Morning”, is paying her first visit to 
America. After a short stay in New 
York she will go out to California, 
where, in an atmosphere less distract- 
ing and more restful, she will continue 
te work on her new novel. 


The publication is announced for 
summer or early fall, of a new volume 
of short stories by Joseph Hergeshei- 
mer to be called “The Happy End”. 
Mr. Hergesheimer’s latest book, “Java 
Head”, published last January, has 
passed into its third edition in Ameri- 
ca, and has just been brought out in 
England. His “Three Black Pennys” 
has gone into its fifth edition and his 
“Gold and Iron” into its third. 


In the number of new authors con- 
stantly arriving, the names of some 
long known frequently drop out of 
general sight. Edgar Saltus, for in- 
stance, is a name much more heard 
and seen a good number of years ago 
than now. His publishers report, 
however, that for years there has been 
a persistent call for his books. They 
have completed arrangements for a 
new uniform edition of the works of 
Mr. Saltus which they expect to issue 
shortly. 
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Any book mentioned in THE Book- 
MAN, with few exceptions, may be 
obtained in THE BOOK SHOP OF 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 

















Mail orders promptly attended to. 
We buy rare books and sets. 
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Monday, May 19th, at 55 Vesey Street 
SPECIAL BARGAINS 
McDEVITT - WILSON’S, Inc., Booksellers 


30 Church Street, Cortlandt 1779 
5S Vesey Street, Cortlandt 4968 




















JOSEPH HORNE CO., PITTSBURGH, 
Books of the Day, Fine E Mditions, Bibles, Mag- 
azine Subsc riptions. 

Mail Orders carefully filled. 






































HOTEL PURITAN® 


390 Commonwealth Avenue 





Boston 










Near Massachusetts Avenue Subway 
Station, which is 4 minutes from shops 
and theatres, 8 from the South and 11 
from the North station. 


This Distinctive Boston House has the 
atmosphere of a private home. Globe 
trotters say it is one of the most home- 
like and attractive hotels in the world. 


The booklet of the hotel with its guide 
to Boston and its historic vicinity will 
be mailed on receipt of your address. 
For motorists, “Thirty Motor Runs 
Around Boston.” 

















































B. O. COSTELLO, Manager. 
Wholly Reasonable Rates. 
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=] HAT’S what the doughboys called The Salvation Army 
workers on the battle-fields and back of the lines in 


They were “real people” to the soldier, because they were just like 
the folks back home, with hands accustomed to work and eyes 


always ready to smile. 


And now these same “real people,” back from the war with new 
laurels, have built their trenches in the Streets of Poverty in America. 
They will wage the fight for the poor and unfortunate at home, just 


as they have done for years, only on a larger scale. 


The Salvation Army conducts Rescue Homes—Day Nurseries— 
Homes for the Helpless Aged—Fresh-Air Farms—Free Clinics. 


It must extend this service everywhere where Misery and Poverty 


exist. It must continue to reach down and lift up the men, women 


and children who have fallen. 


Will You Help? 


THE SALVATION ARMY HOME SERVICE FUND 
MAY 19 TO 26 
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BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


1e Man from the Clouds, by J. STORER 
CLousTon [Doran, $1.50]. 
The story of a man who drops from an 
aeroplane to an island in the North Sea. 
iccording to Orders, by F. BRITTEN AUSTIN 
(Doran, $1.50}. 
Stories reflecting the German mind in 
wartime. 
The Sky Pilot in No Man’s Land, by RALPH 
Connor [Doran, $1.50]. 
The tale of a young Canadian minister 
in the war. 
The White Horse and the Red-Haired Girl, 
by KENYON GAMBIER [Doran, $1.50]. 
The romance of an American girl who 
goes to Belgium in wartime. 
Tam O’ the Scoots, by EpGar WALLACE, illus. 
[Small, Maynard, $1.35]. 
The adventures of a Scotch aviator. 
The Bargain True, by NaLBro BARTLEY, illus. 
(Small, Maynard, $1.50). 
The story of a girl’s choice between love 
and wealth. 
The Best Short Stories of 1918, edited by Eb- 
warkD J. O’Brren [Small, Maynard, $1.60]. 
A collection of stories reprinted from 
magazines, plus indexes to short-stories 
and articles on the short-story. 
Old-Dad, by ELeaNnor HALLOWELL ABBOTT 
[Dutton, $1.50]. 
The tale of a girl who made friends with 
her father. 


Jacquou the Rebel, by EuGENE Le Roy, trans- 


lated by Eleanor Stimson Brooks; Nono: 
Love and the Soil, by GasToN ROUPNEL, 
— by B. J. Beyer [Dutton, $1.90 
eac . 

Two volumes in the Library of French 
Fiction, a series of novels illustrating the 
life and manners of modern France. 

The Real Dope, by Rina W. LARDNER, illus. 
[Bobbs-Merrill, 1.25]. 

The overseas letters of “Jack the Kaiser 
Killer”. 

White Man, by Grorck AGNEW CHAMBERLAIN, 
illus. [Bobbs-Merrill, $1.75]. 

The adventures of a girl who goes into 
the jungle with a strange man. 

imalia, translated from the Spanish of José 
Marmol by Mary J. Serrano [Dutton, 
$2.00). 

A picture of Argentine life under Rosas 
the Dictator. 

The Avalanche, by 
{[Stokes, $1.35]. 

A mystery story centering around the 

murder of a palitician 

The Mirror and the Lamp, by W. B. Max- 
WELL [Bobbs-Merrill, $1.75]. 
__ The story of a man’s struggle between his 
ideals and life’s demands. 

The Mystery of the Thirteenth Floor, by LEE 
THAYER [Century, $1.50). 

_A tale revolving about the murder of a 

rich man in his thirteenth-floor office. 
Magnhild, by JoHN D. QUACKENBOS, M. D. 
(Badger, $1.50]. 
_ A novel designed to set forth the spir- 
itual side of love and marriage. 
she 4 to Fight, by Rex Beacu [Harpers, 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


_ The story of a fat man who made good 
in the war, 


Gregg, by FLETA CAMPBELL SPRINGER [Har- 
pers, $1.50]. 
The study of a man who was misunder- 
stood. 
Dere Bill, by FLORENCE ELIzaseETH SUMMERS, 
illus. [Stokes, $.75]. 
é The letters of “Dere Mable” to her sol- 
ier. 
The Way of a Man, by Tuomas Drxon, illus. 
[Appleton, $1.50]. 
The romance of a woman who believes 
in absolute freedom. 
The Black Stone, by Grorce Gress, illus. [Ap- 
pleton, $1.50]. 
An adventure yarn concerning the quest 
of a sacred stone. 


The Highwayman, by H. C. BarLtey [Dutton, 
1.60] 


A new edition of this tale of the days of 
Queen Anne. 

Anchors Aweigh, by Harriet WELLS, illus. 
[Scribners, $1.50]. 

Stories of navy life. 

The Sheep Track, by Nesta H. WEBSTER 
[Dutton, $1.60]. 

The tale of a girl who seeks to escape 
the boredom of London society. 

A Daughter of Two Worlds, by Leroy Scott 
[Houghton Mifflin, $1.60]. 

The adventures of a girl who ascends 
from the under to the upper world of New 
York. 

The Duchess of Siona, by ERNEST GOODWIN, 
illus. [Houghton Mifflin, $1.60]. 

An historical novel of the Italian Ren- 
aissance. 


The Flail, by NewTon A. FuessLe [Moffat, 
Yard, $1.60]. 

A study of the problem facing the 
American son of German-born parents. 
The Song of the Sirens, and Other Stories, 
by Epwarp Lucas Wuite [Dutton, $1.90]. 
Short-stories depicting life in Rome, 

Greece, Carthage, and medigval Italy. 


The Red and the Black, by STENDHAL [Dut- 
ton, $2.00]. 
A translation of the French chronicle of 
1830 by Horace B. Samuel, M. A 
The Lady from Long Acre, by VicToR BRIDGES, 
illus. [Putnam, $1.60]. 
The adventures of two men in rescuing 
a young woman. 
Sands of Gold, by KATHLYN Ruopges [Duf- 
field, $1.50]. 
The story of a surgeon who suffers from 
an imagined wrong. 
The Fairview Idea, by HERBERT QUICK 
[Bobbs-Merrill, $1.50). 
A plea for a better morale in country life. 
The Maid of the Combahee, from the MS. of 
Stmr TuHomAs YELD, Bart. [Baltimore: 
Saulsbury ]. 
A romance of the American Revolution. 
The Dead Command, by VICENTE BLasco 
IpANez [Duffield, $1.75]. 
A novel depicting a man’s struggle 
against tradition. 
Okewood of the Secret Service, by VALEN- 
TINE WiLuiaMs [McBride, $1.50]. 
The further adventures of the hero of 
“The Man with the Club Foot”. 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


CONVENTION 
AND REVOLT 
IN POETRY 


BY JOHN LIVINGSTON LOWES 


A discussion of poetry, and particu- 
larly of the newer forms of poetry, 
as unacademic in tone as it is authori- 
tative in substance. Professor Lowes 
analyzes the nature and tendencies of 
English verse, the precise qualities of 
greatness in poetry, the various poetic 
forms from Chaucer to the Imagists, 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
free verse and polyphonic poetry, and 
the present poetic outlook, with a 
zest and penetration altogether too 
uncommon in a work of literary 
criticism. It would be difficult to find 
a more constructive and illuminating 
book, or one more thoroughly enjoy- 
able to read. 

$1.75 net. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO., Boston 





TODAY’S SHORT STORIES ANALYZED 
By Robert Wilson Neal, A.M. 
Twenty-two recent magazine stories, analyzed 
by means of footnotes, to give suggestive mate- 
rial of value to the professional fiction writer and 
provide months of careful study for the beginner. 
640 pages, net $1.75. 


SHORT STORIES IN THE MAKING 
A Companion Volume by the Same Author 
A Writers’ and Students’ Introduction to the 
Technique and Practical Composition of Short 
Stories, including an Adaptation of the Principles 
of the Stage Plot to Short Story Writing. 283 
pages, net $1.00. 
At All Booksellers, or from the 
Publishers. Postage extra. 


Oxford University Press 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
35 West 32nd St., New York 


LOST TA 


VERVE: The JOURNAL of 
ROBERT DeCAMP LELAND 


Has been called the most brilliant 
individualistic magazine in America. 

- - An illustrative copy 
will be sent, free, on application to 


Brief Mention of New Books (Continued) 


War and Reconstruction 


American Labor and the War, by Sawmvug 
Gompers [Doran, $1.75]. 

A series of addresses, supplemented }; 
the official record of the American Fede: 
tion of Labor in the war. 

Shaking Hands with England, by CuHani 
HANSON TOWNE [Doran, $1.00]. 

Reflections on Anglo-American relat 
based on a recent trip abroad. 

Pioneers of the Russian Revolution, by Dr, 
ANGELO S. Rappoport [Brentano’s, $2.2 

A history of the revolutionary movement 
during the last fifty years. 

The Vision for Which We Fought, by A. M. 
Simons [Macmillan, $1.50]. 

A discussion of such subjects as the 
growing power of labor and the new inte: 
nationalism. 

Ten Years Near the German Frontier, by 
MAURICE FRANCIS EGAN, illus. [Doran, 
$3.00). 

Observations of a former American min- 
ister to Denmark. 

The Naval Reserve, by FRANK HUNTER Por- 
TER, illus. [Holt, $1.35]. 

The story of the formation and the 
achievements of our Naval Reserve. 

Yasha, by Maria BorcHKAREva [Stokes, 
$2.00]. 

The life-story of the commander of ths 
Russian women’s Battalion of Death. 

Our Common Conscience, by Str GEORGE ADAM 
Smitu [Doran, $1.50]. 

Addresses on the moral aims of the 
Allies and other phases of the war. 

Submarine and Anti-Submarine, by Str HEN 
NEWBOLT, illus. [Longmans, Green, $2 DS, 

A sketch of the development of the sub- 
marine, together with tales of the subma- 
rine campaign. 

The League of Nations, a Practical Sugges- 
tion, by LiguT.-GEN. THE Rr. Hon. J. C. 
Smuts, P. C. [New York: Nation Press, 
$.15). 

A presentation of the league of nations 
as a workable scheme. 

The Diary of a German Soldier, by F: 
WEBEL C [Knopf, $1.50]. 

The record of a German sergeant, trans- 
lated from the original French. 

The White Eagle of Poland, by E. F. Benson 
(Doran, $1.50}. 

A survey of the German occupation and 
the reconstruction of Poland. 

Lessons of the War and the Peace Conference, 
by ORESTE FERRARA, translated by LEopo.p 
GRAHAME [Harpers, $1.50]. 

An analysis of the problems arising out 
of the war 

Russian Revolution Aspects, by Roserr 
Crozier Lone [Dutton, $2.50]. 

Impressions of a former correspondent 
in Russia, of the Associated Press in 
America. 

Second Report of the Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral to the Secretary of War on the Oper«- 
tions of the Selective Service System to 
December 20, 1918 [Government Printing 
Office]. 

A detailed report supplemented by tables 
and charts. 

The World War and Its Consequences, 
WILLIAM HersBertT Hosss [Putnam, $2.! 

Lectures on patriotism delivered in 
University of Pittsburgh. 

Russia’s Agony, by RospertT WITon, illus 
[Dutton, $5.00]. 

A study of Russia by a correspondent in 
Russia of the London “Times”. 

Our Allies and Enemies in the Near East, by 
JEAN Victor Bates [Dutton, $5.00]. 

An account of the history, manners, and 
ideas of the Balkan peoples. 

War Finance, by CLARENCE W. Barron 
{Houghton Mifflin, $1.50]. 

An analysis of war and reconstruction 
finance based on recent investigations in 





THE POETRY-DRAMA COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS BOSTON = Europe. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


Socialism and 
American Ideals 
3y WILLIAM STARR MYERS 
$1.00 net; by mail $1.06 
\n emphatic answer to the question—“Is 
Socialism American?” The spread of Social- 


ism is one of the day’s big problems. Has it 
a place in American life? 


The President’s Control 


of Foreign Relations 
By EDWARD S. CORWIN 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.58 
A reading of this book will not only throw 
light on the contest between the President 
and Congress, but help in deciding the con- 
stitutionality of the League of Nations. 


Egyptian Records of Travel 
Vol. III. By DAVID PATON 
$15.00 net; by mail, $15.30. 


The War and Education 

By ANDREW F. WEST 

$1.00 net; by mail $1.06 

A discussion of the war’s effect on our 

education. With a translation of the Bas- 
tille Day address of M. Lafferre, Minister 
= Public Information for the Republic of 
“rance. 


The Vocational Re-education 


of Maimed Soldiers 
By LEON DE PAEUW 
Foreword by Baron E. de Cartier; trans- 
lated by the Baronne Moncheur. 
$1.50 net; by mail $1.58 
An inspiring, informing, and interesting 
account of Belgium’s work in refitting her 
wounded veterans for civil life. 


Robbia Heraldry 
By ALLAN MARQUAND 
$10.00 net; by mail $10.20 


Write for Complete Catalogue 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


John Galsworthy 


says: 


THE GREAT HUNGER 


is the first work of fiction I have ever re- 
viewed. This story by the distinguished 
Norwegian writer, Johan Bojer, is so touch- 
ingly searching and sincere that it interested 
me from the first page to the last. 


Joseph Hergesheimer 


says: 


THE GREAT HUNGER 


has beauty to a thrilling degree, the beauty 
that pinches the heart and interferes with 
breathing. It has the inexplicable loveliness 
that rare individuals possess and which by 
no means can be accounted for in set con- 
ventional attributes. 


Price $1.60 net. 
At all bookstores. 


MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 
31 Union Square West New York 


A Novel 
By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 


THE DEAD 
COMMAND 


(Los Muertos Mandan) 
Translation by Frances Douglas 


A story of man’s struggles against 
the phantoms of the past, against the 
force of tradition, and the subcon- 
scious influence of the dead over the 
living. As is seldom the case in the 
works of Ibanez the ending is a happy 
one. $1.75 net 
“Sonnica,” by the same author. Sixth 
edition. An historical novel of great 
power. $1.60 net 

At All Bookstores 


Duffield & Company, Publishers 
211 West 33rd St., New York 
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THE BOOKMAN 


WAR’S END 
A Play in One Act 
By HENRY A. COIT 


UNIQUE, INTENSELY DRAMATIC, 
ORIGINAL 


Published by 


CLYDE BROWNE COMPANY 


HYLAND PARE, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Brom your Book Dealer or by mail, 50 cents, car- 
riage paid. Discount to dealers 


HIGGINS’ 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ Inks and Adhe- 
sives. hey wili be a revelation to yo 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, poe 
withal so efficient. 
At Dealers Generally 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


for the Magazines 


W riting 
'y J. BERG ESENWEIN 
Authoritative help on all kinds of magazine writing 
with reliable new data on what the editors want and 
how they want it written. 


EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary pro- 


cedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the novice 
and to throw light even upon the path of the professional. 
It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe in his scramble 
up the slopes of Parnassus. It will help thousands.” 
Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.62 


DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


| ,JIOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Please mention THz BooxMan 


SELL YOUR STORY, or make it a stepping-stoneto SUCCESS 


SEND ME YOUR MS. 
If salable, I will indicate best markets. If promis- 
ing, a constructive criticism will help you revise 
successfully. If hopeless, a vigorous lesson on the 
M8. will help improve your future work. 


Writers’ Special 
Service— 
M. C. a na i 
Metuchen, N. J. 


A course in unusual indi- 
vidual instruction. Book- 
let and rates upon appli- 
cation. 


ADVERTISER 


Rose Wilder Lane, author of “Di- 
verging Roads”, the story of a busi- 
ness woman, has apparently enjoyed 
considerably that thing the psycholo- 
gists call “contact”. Here is her rec- 
ord indicating “contacts”: Born in 
South Dakota; moved to Minnesota, 
moved to Florida, moved to Missouri, 
adopted California, now lives in New 
York City; has earned her living since 
she was twelve years old, as check girl 
in a telegraph office, clerk, telegraph 
operator, telegraph office manager, 
stenographer, advertising writer, pat- 
ent-medicine space-buyer, seller of 
land in California, newspaper writer, 
magazine writer, novelist. 


A small group of Englishmen have 
long been working for universal peace 
from an angle of their own. Forming 
the League of Free Nations Associa- 
tion, they have divided the principal 
problems among experts, for extended 
study, appraisal, and suggestions for 
solution. As an introduction to all 
attempts at a league of nations, this 
group has united in the compilation of 
the article which comprises the book 
“The Idea of a League of Nations”, by 
H. G. Wells and others. The collabo- 
rators are H. G. Wells, Viscount Grey, 
Gilbert Murray, J. A. Spender, A. E. 
Zimmern, H. Wickham Steed, Lionel 
Curtis, William Archer, and Viscount 
Bryce. 


W. L. George, the English novelist 
who wrote “The Second Blooming”, 
has completed a new long novel deal- 
ing with social and political conditions 
in England during the war, which 
will be published in this country in 
April under the title of “The Blind 
Alley”. Mr. George’s latest novel is 
“The Strangers’ Wedding”. Having 
failed to qualify for the English army, 
he served in the ministry of munition 
during the war. 
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In a recent letter to the publishers 
of her son’s posthumous book of poems 
“Courage!”, Mrs. Richard Mansfield 
writes the following: 

I am hard at work—literally hard 
work, only the two hours off at noon, that 
all Paris has; it is interesting and sad. 
It is sad to see all the men who have been 
prisoners of war, all this time in Ger- 
many, now brought back, and with al- 
most nothing to wear. They come to our 
committee, and beg for things, and as we 
cannot clothe all Paris it is very hard to 
know what to do. I hope our men will 
be better taken care of. After I finish 
work here I should like to go to Serbia 
or Palestine. I do not feel that I can 
ever do anything else. 


Richard Mansfield 2nd, the only son 
of the widow of the world-famous 
actor, died at camp in San Antonio, 
Texas, at the age of nineteen. 


David Pinski, the noted American 
dramatist, is about to seek laurels in 
another literary field. His first volume 
of short-stories appears under the title 
of “Temptations”. While Pinski’s 
appearance as an author of short- 
stories is new to English readers, he 
was two decades ago a frequent con- 
tributor to Russian magazines. The 
censorship then was very strict, and 
Pinski was compelled to read all of his 
stories to that official before they were 
published. Several “forbidden manu- 
scripts”, it is said, are included in 
this volume. 





SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, ‘iio ‘Stss. or write tx 


full particulars. WM. LABBERTON. Lit. Agt., 569-aW. 150 St., N.Y. 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY. Berg Esenwein 


4 MAGAZINE OF REAL HELP FOR ALL WHO WRITE 


CAROLYN WELLS says: “‘The best maga- 
sine of its kind because it is PRACTI + 


Single copies 15 cents $1.50 a year 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 11 Springheld, Mass. 


A lady with practical experience as writer, critic 
and instructor will give a complete technique of the 
short story course through correspondence to a limited 
number of serious students; also will read and criti- 
cize constructively any manuscripts, including verse. 
Address Short Story, care THs BookMAN, New 
York City. 
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THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


Literary Agents and Writers’ Aids 


F. M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 


‘LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 
DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss. My 18 years’ 
editorial experience at your service. Circulars. 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


MSS. EDITED, TYPED, AND PLACED WITH THE 
PUBLISHER. EXPERT CRITICISM, 
E. H. GROVES, M. A. 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Agent 


15 Haviland Street 
Terms upon application 


Boston 






















Geaining for Authorship 


How towrite, whatto write, 
and where to sell. 


\ Cultivate your mind. Develop 
} your literary gifts. Master the 

} art of self-expression. Make 
ur spare time profitable. 

urn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
- Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
if written mostly in spare time —“ play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 









her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
Fl averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
§ tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it. for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, 

_ Besides teaching 


especially valuable for its full reports of the literary market. our 
service, we offer @ manuscript criticism service. 







450-page illustrated catalogue free. 


Che Cor Please address— School 
Dept.25 ‘Springfield, Mass. 
as 
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COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 
Evesham Road, Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Dealers in Rare Books and First Editions: 
Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad, Masefield, Wells, Noyes, Dun- 

sany, etc., etc. 
Catalogues mailed free on request 


AUTOGRAPH 


Letters of Distinguished Persons: 
Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Léancoln, 
Grant, Roosevelt, Longfellow, Lowell, Bmer- 
son, Whittier, Hawthorne, Holmes, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Meredith, Browning and hundreds 
of others. New Catalogue (over 2,000 titles) 
sent free on request. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS.—AII out-of-print books supplied, no matter on 
what subject. Write us. We can get you any book 
ever published. Please state wants. When in Eng- 
land call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England. 





of FAMOUS PERSONS 
BOUGHT and SOLD 
WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
225 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
SEND FOR PRICE LISTS 


CATALOGS ISSUED ?"?, 273,282" 
MSS., Prints, etc. Specializing in Natural History, 


Americana, Medicine, Incunabula and Quakeriana. 
Name your hobby when writing. 


S. N. RHOADS, Franklin Bookshop 
920 Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


L. CHAUNDY OF OXFORD, Ltd. 
2 Albemarle Street, London, W. 
HOLD A FINE STOCK OF 


Books, Manuscripts, Works of Art 


Constant Catalogues Issued, Gratis on Application 
UARIA 


W. A. GOUGH, S0'eSeicer 


Americana—English Literature 
Catalogues sent on request 
25 WEST 42nd STREET 


—_—_— 


THE WALPOLE GALLERIES 
10 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Weekly Auction Sales of Art and Literary Material. 


AUTOGRAPH 
LETTERS 





NEW YORK 





The sale of books from the library 
of the late Frederic R. Halsey, from 
the Henry S. Van Duzer and other 
collections was recently conducted at 
the Anderson Galleries, New York 
City. The highest price of the last 
day of the sale was $11,600 paid by 
Gabriel Wells for lot No. 787, a first 
edition of Edgar Allan Poe’s “Tamer- 
lane and Other Poems”, Boston, 1827. 
Four copies of this rarity are known 
to exist—one in the British Museum, 
without wrappers; another copy, with- 
out wrappers, owned in Philadelphia; 
a copy complete, with wrappers, but 
bound in, that is in Henry E. Hunt- 
ington’s famous library; and the pres- 
ent copy, the most desirable of all, 
complete with wrappers and untouched 
by the binder. Mr. Halsey some years 
ago sold his great collection of books 
to Mr. Huntington. It included two 
copies of “Tamerlane”, one of which 
was Mr. Halsey’s favorite copy of his 
favorite book. It is a duodecimo of 
forty pages. 





D. W. EDWARDS 
Bishop Lane Staithe Hull 
Antique Books 
Specialties: Maps from 1575-1800 
Illustrated Books Poetry and Drama 


Books searched for 
Register your wants and receive Catalogue 


England 





FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
Rare books—-First editions. 
Books now out of print. 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 
C. GERHARDT, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 


USED BOOKS. Big Bargains. Catalogs. Higene’s 
M-2441 Post, San Francisco. (Books Bought.) 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 





ERE TO BUY BODKS 


The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organizations at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 


Horace Howard Furness, Jr., A.B., B O O K S 
Litt.D., whose edition of “King John”, 


the nineteenth volume in the Furness in quantity—small or large—can 
Shakespeare, is being published, was be secured to the best advantage 
not only associated with his famous |  {70™ 8 Decause we devote our 
father, Horace Howard Furness, Sr., distribution of the books of all 
Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D., in the monu- publishers. 

mental undertaking of the new Vari-| THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
orum Edition of the Works of William Wholesale Dealers in the 
Shakespeare, but he is also the inheri- Books of All Publishers 

tor of his father’s collection of Shake- | 354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At 26th St. 
speriana, one of the chiefest treasures ¥ 
of which is gentle Will’s veritable 

glove. Dr. Furness has told the story 

of one hardy visitor who thrust his 

own unlettered paw within the glove 

which had held the hand that created 

Macbeth. Lightning failed to strike 

the presumptuous knave, but a repe- 

tition of the event was rendered im- 

possible by the placing of the precious 

glove under a glass case. The first 

folios and other treasures of this great 

collection, second only, it is said, to 

that of the British Museum, are 

housed within a fireproof building 

which is burglar-proof as well. 


| HIMEBAUGH 
The many persons who were forced | & BROWNE 


to lay aside their plans for home- 


building bec f tricti | ' 
uilding ause of war restrictions | Attractive Books at 


and have now taken them up, may be » > 
attracted to the new edition of H. H. Bargain Prices 
Saylor’s “Architectural Styles for |i) CATALOG ON REQUEST 
Country Houses”, recently published. 

There is a new chapter on certain re- 

cent developments in domestic archi- 

tecture. 
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WHERE TO BUY BOOKS (Continued) 


Any book mentioned in THE BOookK- 
MAN, with few exceptions, may be 
obtained in THE BOOK SHOP OF 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
We buy rare books and sets. 


THE AEROPLANE AND SUBMARINE 


Were prophesied by the great French writer—JULES 
VERNE. We offer to send you the complete writings 
of JULES VERNE 

for $15.00 postpaid. 
(Money back if unsatisfactory.) 15 beautiful octavo 
volumes large type, illustrated. Published at $32.50. 
Immediate orders advised, as supply is limited. 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S INC. 
30 Church Street, Hudson Terminal, New York 
Send for new spring bargain catalog. 


JOSEPH HORNE CO., PITTSBURGH, 
Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Mag- 
azine Subscriptions. 


“The Book of Lincoln”, recently 
published, shows that the immortal 
war president of the United States 
was the fifth Abraham Lincoln and 
the seventh generation of the Lincoln 
family in America. The first of the 
name to cross the Atlantic was Samuel 
Lincoln, son of Edward Lincoln, gen- 
tleman, of the County of Norfolk, who 
was apprenticed to a weaver and mar- 
iner, and afterward came to America 
in 1637, living first at Salem and after- 
ward at Hingham, Mass. 


Ferris Greenslet of Houghton Mif- 
flin Company recently sailed for Eng- 
land. During Mr. Greenslet’s spare 
hours, when he is not forming connec- 
tions with Constable and Company, it 
is reported that he hopes to be doing 
so with English trout in the peaceful 
rural streams. 


Mail Orders carefully filled. 


We quote—with appreciation 


“Excellent as the old BOOKMAN was with its solid articles and chatty gossip, the 
new BOOKMAN is more modern and in closer touch with the prevailing literary 


currents and the popular literary interests.”—Philadelphia “Public Ledger.” 


“THE BOOKMAN is thoroughly a book-lover and reader’s magazine and as it is the 
only one in the country devoted exclusively to bookish interest, it behooves book- 


years that I cannot refrain from writing my pleasure.”’"—K. M. P. 


“It is always with a sense of increasing enjoyment that I-receive each of the numbers. 
I go through them from ‘Kiver to Kiver’. Not least interesting are the advertise- 


ments.””"—C. 


“Allow me to state that for the business man whose time for reading is limited and 
who wishes to keep in touch with the doings of the literary world, that your maga- 
zine meets with his requirements to perfection.’’—C. B. A. 


“THE BOOKMAN certainly shows the effects of the Renaissance it is undergoing.” 
G. G. R. 


The Bookman 


lovers to show gratitude and read it.”"—Los Angeles “Times.” 
“It is so manifestly the book and author publication that I have been looking for for 
aA 


Please mention THw BookMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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A second edition, revised and en- 
larged, of “Why Worry?” (by Dr. 
Walton) has been brought out—one 
supposes to keep pace with the cost of 
living. A Boston reviewer of the first 
edition said the book was likely to in- 
crease—rather than lessen—the sum 
total of the reader’s worry, by call- 
ing attention to the many things 
to worry about which might other- 
wise have escaped his notice!. 
The author shows how Washington 
Irving might have cured the habit 
of stage-fright which caused him, 
as President of the evening at the 
famous Dickens dinner, to break 
down as usual, after one sentence of 
his address of welcome. He quotes 
from Lambroso’s “Man of Genius” 
other great men who had this defect— 
Corneille, Descartes, Vergil, Addison, 
La Fontaine, Dryden, and Newton; 
and those under the folie du doute— 
Tolstoi, Manzoni, Flaubert, and Amiel. 
Among the great “hypos” are, of 
course, Dr. Johnson with his touching 
of posts; Carlyle with his sound-proof 
room, making war on his neighbors’ 
poultry, and saying: “I ought to be 
wrapped in cotton wool and laid in a 
locked drawer’; the sensitive and 
emotional Erasmus of whose father 
the author says: 

In “The Cloister and the Hearth” we find 
the father of Erasmus—fieeing from his native 
land, in fear of his life on account of a crime 
he thought he had committed, frozen, famished, 
exhausted—unable to enter the door of a 
friendly inn on account of his aversion to the 
issuing odors. Forced by his sufferings at last 
to enter the inn, he visits each corner in turn, 


analyzing its peculiar smell, and choosing 
finally the one which seems least obnoxious. 


Finally, as the extreme obsession, is 
cited Simeon Stylites refusing the de- 
mand of the authorities to come down 
from a half century on top of his 
monument. 


- Seepticisms, by Conrad — [Knopf]. 


BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 
Fiction 
The Drift of Pinions, by Robert Keable [Dut- 
ton]. Stories of Catholicism. 
The Search, by Grace Livingston Hill (Lutz) 
[Lippincott]. A soldier’s romance. 


The Bridge of Time, by William Henry Warner 
[Scott and Seltzer]. A transmigration story. 


The Passage of the Barque Sappho, by J. B. 
Patterson [Dutton]. Life on a windjammer. 


Peace in Friendship Village, by Zone Gale 
{Macmillan.] Postwar stories. 


New Wine, by Agnes and Egerton Castle [Ap- 
pleton]. An Irishman’s English experiences. 


The Yazoo Mystery, by Irving Craddock [Brit- 
ton]. Adventures of a disowned son. 

The Man that Never Grew Up, by Mabel C. and 
Wm. A. Lathrop [Britton]. A small-town 
“judge’s”’ romance. 

Tales of a Cruel Country, by Gerald Cumber- 
land [Brentano]. Stories of modern Greece. 

The Return of Our Boys, by J. Edgar Park 
{West Newton: Dow]. A Christmas sketch. 

Our Little Old Lady, by Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd 
[Doubleday]. A grandmother’s reminiscences. 

Life Can Never Be the Same, by W. B. Maxwell 
{Bobbs-Merrill]. War stories. 

Ashes to Ashes, by Isabel Ostrander [McBride]. 
A tale of a murderer. 

Sigurd, by Katharine Lee Bates [Dutton]. 
Animal stories. 

The Strangers’ Banquet, by Donn Byrne [Har- 
per]. The romance of a girl shipyard owner. 

Michael Forth, by Mary Johnston [Harper]. 
A story of spiritual affinity. 

Mountain Blood, by Joseph 
[Knopf]. A Virginia story. 

The Fifth Station, by Thos. F. Coakley [Cath- 
olic Truth Soc.]. A short story of a soldier. 


Hergesheimer 


Poetry 


More Translations from the Chinese, by Arthur 
Waley [Knopf]. 4th—-11th century poems. 

Papers 
on contemporary poet 

In Conclusion, ow, Cc Lame hy Cc. McIntyre [pub. at 
Sierra Madre, Cal.). A search for truth. 

The Good Cheer Book, by Blanche E. Herbert 
[Lothrop]. An anthology. 

Starved Rock, by Edgar Lee Masters [Macmil- 
lan}. Free verse on various themes. 

An Acreage of Lyric, by Dorothea Lawrance 
Mann [Cornhill]. 42 poems collected. 

Poems, by Gladys Cromwell [Macmillan]. A 
collection of lyrics. 

Ragite and Stilt Water, by Rutgers Remsen 
Coles [Stratford]. Sonnets and narratives. 

The Heart of a Girl, by Lucile C. Enlow [Strat- 
ford]. Introspective verse. 

Yanks A. E. F. Verse [Putnam]. 
“The Stars and Stripes’. 

Songs of Adoration, by Gustav Davidson [Mad- 
rigal]. A sequence of prose poems. 

Hymn Gems, by Robert Elmer Smith [Chris- 
topher]. Brief selections. 

The House of the Winds, by E. J. Brady [Dodd, 
Mead]. Sea poems. 

Camelot, by Benjamin Gilbert Brooks [Long- 
mans]. London sketches and others. 

Europe: A Book for America, by Samuel Roth 
[Boni]. Personifications of the nations. 

Human Trend, by Stephen S. Parfenoff [pub. 
at Gary, Ind.]. Love poems. 

The Fields of Peace, by Emma Frances Lee 
Smith [Badger]. Sonnets and religious poems. 


Poems from 


Drama 


Stuff O’ Dreams and Other Plays, by Rex Hun- 
ter [Denison]. Four one-act plays. 

The Gifts We Bring, by Nina B. Lamkin [Deni- 
son]. A Christmas pageant. 
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Boris Godunév, by Alex. Sergyeyevich Pushkin 
{Dutton}. An historical drama translated. 

The Last Passion Play, by Mary Catherine 
Smeltzley [Christopher]. A description. 


Biography 


Jonathan Trumbull, Governor of Connecticut 
1769-1784, by Jonathan Trumbull [Little, 
Brown]. A kinsman’s biography. 

Memories of a Musical Career, by Clara Kath- 
leen Rogers (Clara Doria) [Little, Brown]. 
A singer’s autobiography. 

Arguments and Speeches of William Maxwell 
Evarts, ed. by Sherman Evarts, 3 vols. [Mac- 
millan]. Utterances at famous trials. 

The Youth of James Whitcomb Riley, by Mar- 
cus Dickey [Bobbs-Merrill]. A biography to 28. 

Mid-Victorian Memories, by Matilda Betham- 
Edwards [Macmillan]. Literary reminis- 
cencea. 

Samuel Butler, Author of Erewhon: A Me 
moir, by Henry Festing Jones, 2 vols. [Mac- 
millan]. A biography based on Butler’s Notes. 

The Life and Letters of Lady Dorothy Nevill, 
by Ralph Nevill [Dutton]. English sketches. 

The Disillusions of a Crown Princess, by Prin- 
cess Catherine Radziwill [Lane]. A German 
biography. 

Flizabeth Cary Agassiz, by Lucy Allen Paton 
[Houghton]. A memoir. 

“Marse Henry”, by Henry Watterson [Doran]. 
Recollections of well-known Americans. 


History and Political Science 


Keep God in American History, by Harry F. 
Atwood [Laird and Lee]. Statesmen’s quo- 
tations. 

Conservative Democracy, by Paul Kester 
[Bobbs-Merrill]. A study and survey. 

The Martyrdom of Man, by Winwood Reade 
[Dutton]. A world history. 

A History of France, by William Stearns Davis 
[Houghton]. A record to 1919. 

Italy from Dante to Tasso, by H. B. Cotterill 
[Stokes]. A history of politics and art. 


War and Reconstruction 


Russia White or Red, by Oliver M. Sayler 


[Little, Brown]. A correspondent’s account. 

The Last Four Months: How the War Was 
Won, by Major-General Sir F. Maurice 
{Little, Brown]. The story of Foch’s cam- 
paign. 

The Irish Republic. Why? by Laurence Gin- 
nell ([N. Y. Friends of Irish Freedom]. A 
statement. 

The American Red Cross in the Great War, by 
Henry P. Davison [Macmillan]. An oficial 
record. 

Histoire de la Grande Guerre, Troisi¢me Partie, 

by Victor Giraud [Paris: Hachette]. Hvents 
of 1916 to February, 1917. 

From Mud to Mufti, by Bruce Bairnsfather 
[Putnam]. Experiences with drawings. 
“Wade In, Sanitary!" by Richard Derby [Put- 

nam]. A surgeon’s record. 

Our Greatest Battle, by Frederick Palmer 
[Dodd, Mead]. The story of America’s part. 

America’s Race to Victory, by Lt. Col. E. Réquin 
[Stokes]. A Frenchman’s view. 

How I Filmed the War, by Lieut. Geoffrey Ma 
lins [Stokes]. An official’s experience. 

Father Duffy's Story, by Francis P. Duffy 
[Doran]. The chaplain’s account of the 
“Sizty-Ninth”. 


Essays and Literary Criticism 


From a Southern Porch, by Dorothy Scarbor- 
ough [Putnam]. Informal narrative essays. 

Hamlet: An Historical and Comparative Study, 
by Elmer Edgar Stoll [Univ. of Minnesota]. 
An essay. 

European Literature in the Centuries of Ro- 
mance, by Laurie Magnus [Dutton]. A sur- 

vey. 


In Albert Eugene Gallatin’s large 
and handsome volume, “Art and the 
Great War’, recently published, Mr. 
Gallatin has endeavored to show what 
the artists of the United States, Great 
Britain, Canada, and France have 
done in the way of depicting scenes at 
the front, behind the lines, on the sea, 
and in shipyards, munition factories, 
and other industrial plants that were 
a part of the fighting or the support 
of the great war. The painter, illus- 
trator, etcher, lithographer, and sculp- 
tor, the poster artist, the cartoonist, 
and the camoufleur are all represented 
in his illustrations, in the selection of 
which he has tried to record as many 
phases as possible of the war, basing 
his selections also upon artistic inter- 
est and value. An introductory chap- 
ter covers the general subject of the 
part taken by the artists in the war, 
and other chapters record and de- 
scribe the work done by the artists of 
the United States, of Great Britain 
and Canada, and of France. Follow- 
ing each of these chapters is a section 
of illustrations reproducing in full- 
page plates representative work of 
that nation’s artists. The frontispiece 
is a reproduction in color of George 
Luke’s painting of the “Blue Devils” 
marching down Broadway. Maxfield 
Parrish’s design for the Red Cross is 
pictured as a whole and in its details. 
Some of Joseph Pennell’s lithographs, 
and drawings or paintings by Childe 
Hassam, E. H. Blashfield, Henry Reu- 
terdahl and others are among the re- 
productions in the American section. 
Nearly a score of British and Cana- 
dian artists are represented, among 
them William Orpen, Muirhead Bone, 
C. R. W. Nevinson, and Frank Brang- 
wyn. Two of Raemakers’s cartoons 
and over two dozen illustrations from 
the work of French artists, complete 
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the hundred full-page plates that il- 
lustrate this volume. 


For the benefit of men blinded in 
the war, American authors are them- 
selves defraying the cost of putting 
their own stories in raised type. 

There is a shortage of books for 
blinded soldiers, due to the fact that 
they have been taught the new Braille 
type recently adopted in America in 
place of the many varieties of raised 
type for the blind which have hereto- 
fore been in use and which are being 
superseded. When it was learned that 
less than a score of books had been 
published in the new uniform type, 
the Library War Service of the Amer- 
ican Library Association, in connec- 
tion with its work of supplying read- 
ing matter for the men in army and 
navy hospitals, conceived the idea of 
asking authors themselves to provide 
the money for brailling at least one of 
their own stories. 

Eighty-one authors and publishers 
have been asked to contribute to the 
project. Of those who have been ap- 
proached, eighteen have agreed to co- 
operate. Dr. Henry van Dyke will de- 
fray the cost of brailling “A Lover of 
Music” and “The Mansion”. Mrs. 
Jack London will have the “Love of 
Life”, by the late Jack London, put 
into the new Braille type at her ex- 
pense. Humor will be provided by 
“Speaking of Operations”, by Irvin 
S. Cobb. Edward Streeter will pro- 
vide one of his “Dere Mable” series 
which have been so popular among the 
men in service. 


Among other authors who have con- 
sented to share in the work of making 
books available for the war-blind are 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, 
Jack Lait, Thomas Nelson Page, Dr. 
Frank Crane, Albert Payson Terhune, 
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Mince Pie, by Christopher Morley [Doran]. 
Literary appreciations. 

Peeps at People, by Robert Cortes Holliday 
[Doran]. Humorous character sketches. 

Broome Street Straws, by Robert Cortes Holli- 
day [Doran]. Informal papers on various 
themes. 


Art and Music. 


The Colonial Architecture of Salem, by Frank 
Cousins and Phil M. Riley [Little, Brown]. 
An exposition, with photographs. 

The Practical Book of Interior Decoration, 
by Eberlein, McClure and Holloway [Lippin- 
cott]. An applied history. 

Color Schemes for the Home and Model In- 
teriors, by Henry W. Frohne and Alice F. 
and Bettina Jackson [Lippincott]. Sugges- 
tions, with photographs. 

The Complete Opera Book, by Gustave Kobbé 
[Putnam]. Analyses of stories and music. 
More Chapters of Opera (1908-1918), by Henry 

Edward Krehbiel [Holt]. A critical survey. 

Introductions, by Martin Birnbaum [Sherman]. 

Studies of modern painters and sculptors. 


Travel 


Paris Vistas, by Helen Davenport Gibbons 
{Century]. A descriptive record. 

Wanderings in the Orient, by Albert M. Reese 
[Open Court]. Narrative sketches. 

Ireland the Outpost, by Grenville A. J. Cole 
[Oxford]. A descriptive history. 

The Martyred Towns of France, by Clara E. 
Laughlin [Putnam]. Historical sketches. 
Madame Prune, by Pierre Loti [Stokes]. Jap- 

anese impressions. 


Religion and Spiritualism 


Behold a Sower! by M. Louise C. Hastings 
[Beacon]. Bible readings and others. 

The English Catholic Revival in the Nineteenth 
Century, by Paul Thureau-Dangin, 2 vols. 
[Dutton]. <A revised history. 

The Rival Philosophies of Jesus and of Paul, 
by Ignatius Singer [Open Court]. A Chris- 
tian argument. 

The Community Church, by Henry E. Jackson 
{Houghton]. An experimental survey. 

Spirit Messages, by Hiram Corson [Christo- 
pher]. Records of famous dead. 

The Living Church Annual and Churchman’'s 
Almanac, 1920 [Morehouse]. A handbook. 

I Believe in God the Father, by John Faville 
[Stratford]. A statement of faith. 

Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature, by 
Trevor H. Davies [Doran]. Interpretative 
papers. 

Life and Destiny, by Léon Denis, trans. by Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox [Doran]. An after-life study. 


Sociology and Economics 


The Whole Armour of Man, by C. W. Saleeby, 
[Lippincott]. Social hygiene papers. 

Consumers’ Cooperation, by Albert Sonnichsen 
{Macmillan}. A history. 

The World's Food Resources, by J. Russell 
Smith [Holt]. A study of supply. 

Common Sense in Labor Management, by Neil 
M. Clark [Harper]. A method survey. 


Miscellaneous 


Why Do We Die? by Edward Mercer [Dutton]. 
A scientific inquiry. 

A First English Book, by Walter Ripman [Dut- 
ton]. A text-book for foreigners. 

Our Nervous Friends, by Robert 8S. Carroll 
[Macmillan]. JUustrative cases. 

Building the Pacific Railway, by Edwin L. 
Sabin [Lippincott]. An illustrated account. 

Easy Russian Reader, by Evelyn C. While [Dut- 
ton]. A text-book. 

Henley Races: Rowing at Henley, by Theodore 

A. Cook, 2 vols. [Oxford]. Records. 
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The Voyage of a Vice-Chancellor, by Arthur 
Everett Shipley [Putnam]. American im- 
pressions. 

rhe Glow-Worm and Other Beetles, by J. Henri 
Fabre [Dodd, Mead]. A layman’s study. 

Human Psychology, by Howard C. Warren 
{Houghton]. A text-book. 

This Giddy Globe, by Oliver Herford [Doran]. 
Humorous geographical sketches. 

Extracts from an Investigation into the Phys 
ical Properties of Books as They Are at Pres- 
ent Published, undertaken by The Society of 
Calligraphers [Boston: Dwiggins and Sieg- 
fried]. A report. 


Juvenile (IUlus.) 


John Adney, Ambulance Driver, by Dillon Wal 
lace [McClurg!. A German spy story 

Bob Thorpe, Sky Fighter in the Lafayette Fly- 
ing Corps, by Austin Bishop [Harcourt]. 
Wartime adventures. 

Kent of Malvern, *y T. Truxtun Hare [Penn] 
A prep-school story. 

Red Ben, the Fox of Oak Ridge, by Joseph 
Wharton Lippincott [Penn]. A wild foz’s 
romance. 

Don Hale with the Flying Squadron, by W. Cris 
pin Sheppard [Penn]. A war story. 

The Little Lead Soldier, by Anna Franchi 
{venn]. Baxploits around the globe. 

The t:olden West Boys, by William S. Hart 
[Britton]. Adventures in the wilds. 

The Boy with the U. 8. Trappers, by Francis 
Rolt-Wheeler [Lothrop]. A Biological Sur- 
vey story. 

High Benton, by William Heylinger [Appleton]. 
A spirited boy’s adventures. 

Readings in Literature, Book Two, by Franklin 
B. Dyer and Mary J. Brady [Merrill]. 
Eighth-grade selections. 

The Story of the Great War, by William Stan 
ley Braithwaite [Stokes]. A history. 





Douglas Fairbanks, Booth Tarking- 
ton, and Zane Grey. 

A number of books on vocational 
subjects suitable for the blind, espe- 
cially poultry raising, are being pro- 
vided by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. The Red Cross Institute for 
the Blind is putting additional books 
on vocational subjects into print, 
among them several on massage and 
therapeutic exercises. 

While the work which the American 
Library Association is undertaking is 
primarily for men blinded in the war, 
all classes of blind readers will eventu- 
ally receive the benefit, as the litera- 
ture in the new type grows in volume 
and as individuals learn to read the 
new type and discard the older styles. 
Blind children are now being taught 
the new Braille. The new books are 
at once made available to libraries for 
the blind, all over the country. 
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Because of the high cost of putting 
a book into the Braille type and the 
relatively limited sale which it can re- 
ceive, the project is not profitable for 
the publisher as a commercial venture 
and must continue to be financed by 
donation. 

Putting a novel of standard length 
into Braille costs in the neighborhood 
of $600.00 for the manufacture of the 
plates alone. It is the cost of manu- 
facturing the plates which authors 
have been asked to carry. When the 
plates have been made the expense of 
issuing a book is relatively slight. 

While the shortage of books in the 
new Braille type has been acute, the 
supply has been increased somewhat 
by transcribing books by hand. 
Classes of volunteer workers have 
been organized all over the country 
and have produced a large number of 
manuscripts in the past year. This 
is purely a temporary measure, how- 
ever. 


Many American doughboys will 
sympathize with Edward Streeter’s 
Bill in his struggles with French cur- 
rency, recorded in “Same Old Bill, Eh, 
Mable”. Bill writes: 


The French seem glad to see us but they 
can’t express themselves very well. They 
don’t seem to talk the same kind of French 
the fellow learned us in the Y. M. C. A. last 
winter. They're all mixed up on their money 
too. About the only way a fello can buy any 
thing is to hold out all he’s got and let them 
take what they want. I guess they'll never 
overcharge me by taking all I can hold out. 

The whole sistem is based on the Sue, Mable. 
As near as ] can make out a Sue ain't worth 
anything. A hundred Sues make a Centimeter 
an a hundred Centimeters make a Frank. Five 
Franks make a dollar only now they don’t. 
That gives you an idear how simple it is to go 
into a store an figger what you can buy with 
a quarter. 


There is being published in Hol- 
land a “Nederlansche Bibliographie, 
van 1500 tot 1540”,—a list of some 
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2,200 books together with the li- 
braries in which they are preserved. 
This work will be issued in fifteen 
parts, consisting of sixty-four pages 
each. 


A bookseller reports that he recently 
received an order for a copy of 
“David Gale and the Blue Shutters”. 
A copy was sent of “David Blaize and 
the Blue Door’. 


The Franklin Inn Club of Philade)- 
phia, wishing to commemorate the 
centenary of the birth of Walt Whit- 
man, commissioned the sculptor. Dr. 
R. Tait McKenzie, to design a medal 
of the Good Gray Poet. The matter 
has been in charge of a commit- 
tee of members including Dr. John 
Bach McMaster, Christopher Morley, 
Charles C. Shoemaker, with A. Ed- 
ward Newton as chairman. The de- 
sign prepared by Dr. McKenzie is 
highly praised by those who knew 
Whitman intimately in those days 
when his little home in Mickel Street, 
Camden, was a mecca for the intel- 
lectuals of the world. The medals are 
five inches in diameter, cast by the 
cire perdue process in bronze by 
Riccardo Bertelli of New York City. 
The keenest interest is being shown 
by an honorary committee of distin- 
cuished men and women in this 
country and Europe who wish to be 
associated with the Franklin Inn 
Committee, in this gracious under- 
taking. 

Only a limited number of medals 
have been made. Those desirous of 
showing their sympathetic interest 
may, by acting promptly, secure one 
or more medals at the published price, 
$7.50 each, which includes all delivery 
charges. Orders should be addressed 
to the Franklin Inn Club, Camac and 
St. James Streets, Philadelphia, and 


should be accompanied by a remit- 
tance with exact instructions. It is 
hardly necessary to say that it is not 
the purpose of the committee to 
make money out of this undertaking. 
Should any funds remain in the hands 
of the treasurer after defraying the 
expenses necessary to the publication 
and distribution of the medal, they 
will be donated to a committee having 
in charge the erection of a suitable 
and lasting memorial to the poet in the 
clubhouse or elsewhere. 


America has its first book on the 
quaintly amusing art of the marion- 
ettes in Helen Haiman Joseph’s “A 
Book of Marionettes”. Those who 
associate marionettes with the itin- 
erant Punch and Judy shows of their 
childhood, have scant reverence for 
marionette shows as a fine art. The 
excellent recent work of Tony Sarg 
and his “troupe” of marionettes in 
New York, and of the Cleveland mari- 
onettes had been in the nature of a 
revelation to these people. It is not 
surprising under the circumstances 
that there has been no literature on 
the art of the marionette in America, 
or England either for that matter. It 
was only last year that Gordon Craig 
wrote: “Curiously enough England is 
the only one of the four great literary 
countries of Europe which has not a 
single book, nor even a translation, 
on the subject of marionettes”. In 
“A Book of Marionettes” Mrs. Joseph, 
who has been active in the excellent 
work in Cleveland, has covered the 
field from the earliest appearance of 
puppet shows in Europe and the Ori- 
ent to the present status of the art 
of the marionette in America and 
abroad, and has even included instruc- 
tions for the construction and opera~ 
tion of a puppet theatre. The book is 
illustrated with forty full-page illus- 
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trations. The lively interest aroused 
by the plan for this book, is attested 
by the assistance given the author by 
Bernard Shaw, Tony Sarg, H. Fest- 
ing Jones, Professor Coomeraswaney, 
Mrs. Maurice Browne, and others. 


One of the features in recent book 
news is the enterprise of the Chinese 
American Publishing Company in se- 
curing a new building in Shanghai, at 
the heart of the shopping district, and 
in equipping it as a modern down-to- 
the-minute American bookshop. This 
bookstore is said to have all the style 
and atmosphere of a Fifth Avenue 
establishment. Upon entering the 
store, we are told, one’s attention is 
drawn to the handsome carved bal- 
cony of Old English stained oak which 
extends around three sides of the in- 
terior. In the rear at one side is a 
cozy corner equipped with writing 
desks, telephone booth, electric fans, 
etc. On the other side is the cashier’s 
desk, and the entrance to the wrap- 
ping room is inthe rear. The interior 
is lighted by a series of ceiling elec- 
troliers of the most modern type. 
General fiction and educational books 
are displayed on the ground floor, to- 
gether with social and commercial sta- 
tionery, fountain pens, office supplies, 
etc., while law and medical books are 
arranged in the balcony—reached by 
a wide stairway. The business offices 
are located on the second floor. Dur- 
ing the opening days the two main 
windows were cleverly decorated. A 
Chinese flag was worked out in flow- 
ers on one side with the Chinese char- 
acters displaying the word “China” in 
books, descriptive of China. In the 
opposite window was an American 
flag in flowers, while the letters 
“U. S.” were made with American 
volumes. Thus the window displays 
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conveyed the idea of “Chinese Amer- 
ican”. 

The Chinese American Publishing 
Company is owned and controlled by 
the Lawyers Co-operative Publishing 
Company of Rochester, New York, 
who entered the China field a few 
years ago for the sale of law books, 
and of the publications of D. Apple- 
ton and Company, New York. The 
growing need for adequate represen- 
tation of American books in all lines 
has forced the widening of their 
sphere of activity in this field. The 
company has recently made arrange- 
ments with many American publishers 
for exclusive representation in the 
Far East. 

The Lawyers Co-operative Publish- 
ing Company was one of the pioneer 
American book concerns to operate in 
the Philippine Islands for the intro- 
duction of American law books. In 
later years they have built up a branch 
in Manila for the sale of American 
law, medical, and educational books. 


Frederick N. Judson, one of the 
most prominent attorneys and legal 
authors in the country, died last Oc- 
tober at his home in St. Louis. He 
was 74 years of age, a graduate of 
Yale in 1866, and had received an 
LL.D. from his Alma Mater in 1907. 
His law books were many and impor- 
tant, and one of particular interest 
was “The Judiciary and the People”, 
published in 1913. 


In his new volume, “Including Hor- 
ace’, Louis Untermeyer has translated 
directly some of the poems of the 
great Roman poet, with much verve 
and sparkle. And side by side with 
these paraphrases, he has rendered 
the poems as they might have been 
written by modern poets like Brown- 
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OF CURRENT 
INTEREST 


Essays in Social Justice 
By T. N. Carver $2.25 


{n answer and a challenge to radical fad- 
sts of all shades of opinion. 
The Italian Emigration of Our 


Times 
By R. F. Foerster $2.50 


Provides the necessary background for all 
\mericanization programs. 


Some Aspects of the Tariff Ques- 
tion 
By F. W. Taussig $2.00 


A handbook of principles and practical illus 
trations on this important problem. 


Social Adaptation 
By L. M. Bristol $2.00 


A survey of sociological literature from Marx 
Nietzsche and Ward. 


Slavic Europe 


By R. J. Kerner $3.50 


A bibliography of the history and civiliza- 
tion of all Slavonic peoples. 


Kostes Palamas: Life Immovable 
Translated by A. E. Phoutrides. $2.00 


Poems for all who love the glory that was 


(reece, 


The Order of Nature 
By L. J. Henderson $1.50 


\pplies the results of scientific investiga- 
on to philosophical questions. 


Strife of Systems and Productive 
Duality 
By W. H. Sheldon $3.50 


A sympathetic summary of mediwval and 
dern philosophies, with new conclusions. 


Business Statistics 
By M. T. Copeland $4.00 


A storehouse of new ideas for modern busi- 
hess establishments. 


Fogg Art Museum Collection of 
Mediaeval and Renaissance 


Paintings $7.50 


A handsomely illustrated history of pictorial 
art previous to 1700. 


At All Bookshops 
Harvard University Press 


37 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
280 Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York City 


Books of Distinction 


The BEST SHORT STORIES 


OF 1919 
Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
By general consent Mr. O’Brien’s an- 
nual volume has achieved the distinction 
of a landmark in the literary year, and 
his fifth collection is thoroughly enjoy- 
able and interesting as well as distinc- 


tive and of permanent worth. 
Net $2.00 (by mail $2.15) 


WITHIN MY HORIZON 
By Helen Bartlett Bridgman 

An autobiography of charm and spirit, 
distinguished for anecdote of men and 
women famous in exploration and litera- 
ture: Stefansson, Peary, Bartlett, Ger- 
trude Atherton, Kipling, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox. Net $2.50 (by mail $2.70) 


REVOLUTIONARY DAYS 


By Princess Cantacuzene, Countess 
Speransky, nee Julia Dent Grant 
“A delightfui and absorbingly interest- 
ing volume of memoirs, which may be 
safely placed for charm of tone, for pic- 
turesqueness of scene, and for social and 
historical importance on the same shelf 
with the memoirs of the Princess’ fellow 
country-women, Mary King Waddington 
and Lillie de Hagermann-Lindencrone.” 
—New York Sun. 
Net $2.50 (by mail $2.70) 


ANTHOLOGY OF MAGA- 
ZINE VERSE FOR 1919 


William Stanley Braithwaite, Editor 

The seventh annual volume in the Se- 
ries of Anthologies of Magazine Verse. 
Prepared with broad and discriminating 
judgment, these anthologies are, as the 
New York Times declares, “signs of the 
times and milestones upon the way.” 


Net $2.25 (by mail $2.40) 


THE BOOK OF MODERN 
BRITISH VERSE 


Edited by William Stanley Braithwaite 
A companion volume to “The Golden 
Treasury of Magazine Verse,” which 
will do for British verse what Mr. 
Braithwaite has already accomplished 
for American writing. The poetry in- 
cludes the finest poems in English litera- 

ture of recent years. 
Net $2.00 (by mail $2.20) 


Published by 


Small, Maynard & Company 
BOSTON 


Please mention THz Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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ing, Poe, Synge, Swinburne, Frost, 
and Sandburg. 


Maurice Francis Egan, former Min- 
ister to Denmark for ten years, author 
of “Ten Years Near the German 
Frontier”, and a series of books of 
history, poetry, biography and fiction, 
and a frequent contributor to THE 
BOOKMAN has written in collaboration 
with John B. Kennedy, the official his- 
tory of the Knights of Columbus and 
their share in the great war. The 
work soon to appear is in two volumes, 
of which the second is a memorial to 
the 50,000 members of the K. of C. in 
the United States and other countries 
who served in the war against the 
Central Empires. The first volume is 
in two parts, the first dealing with the 
origin, growth, and fraternal and pub- 
lic activities of the Knights, and the 
other telling the full story of their 
war work and of the difficulties they 
overcame in their service to the men 
in uniform, both at home and over- 
seas. This is the only authentic war 
book to be issued by the Knights of 
Columbus. 


Coincident with the arrival in the 
United States of Blasco Ibdafiez, the 
publishers in this country of the trade 
edition of “The Four Horsemen of the 
Apocalypse” and “Mare Nostrum”’ is- 
sued a special Author’s Edition of 
these two famous novels. The vol- 
umes, each with a frontispiece por- 
trait, are attractively bound in taupe 
colored boards, cloth back, paper label, 
monogram in white on front cover. 


“Canaan”, a novel by Graca Aranha, 
the Brazilian novelist and diplomat, 
which has just been published, went 
into its second printing before pub- 
lication. The new edition is to be of 
3,000 copies. According to Anatole 
France, the book is “the great Amer- 
ican novel”. The story is laid in the 


wilds of Brazil and centers about the 
struggles of the natives with the Eu- 
ropean immigrants. A review of the 
book by Dr. Isaac Goldberg will ap- 
pear in an early number of THE 
BOOKMAN. 


The “Revue Maritime” (published 
in Paris) reappeared on January l, 
1920. This magazine, transformed 
and modernized, and published under 
the direction of the Historic Service 
of the French navy, will devote con- 
siderable space to a consideration of 
foreign naval affairs. A special fea- 
ture of each issue will be a biblio- 
graphical and critical survey of for- 
eign publications. 


With the increased price of printing 
book catalogues, there is afforded a 
capital opportunity to test the theories 
of those who believe that there is much 
overcataloguing of books in these 
days. They claim that all that is 
necessary is to have sufficient descrip- 
tion to identify any particular copy 
of a book, and that all the additional 
notes and laudations of the work do 
not in the least enhance its value in 
the eyes of the possible buyer. The 
Mostyn catalogue of plays sold last 
season is pointed to as an example of 
limited but adequate cataloguing. 


In “A Chinese Wonder Book”, re- 


cently published, Norman Hinsdale 
Pitman has made English versions of 
fifteen famous Chinese stories for 
children—the stories, it is said, that 
have meant, for generations, to little 
Chinese boys and girls what “Cin- 
derella” and “Puss in Boots” and 
“Beauty and the Beast” have meant 
for little ones who speak English. A 
Chinese artist, Li Chu T’ang has made 
pictures of Chinese interiors and gar- 
dens and landscapes and people here 
reproduced in color. 
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FOR ALL WHITMAN LOVERS 


WALT WHITMAN—The Man and His Work 


By Léon Bazalgette 


\Vhitman, like Poe, found a most appreciative audience in France. 


Among the men 


‘ letters who introduced him, not only to France but to all Europe, Leon Bazalgette stands 


head. 


To him, as to Anne Gilchrist, the poet spoke “in ultimate accents,” and his 


is the product of keen scholarship, artistic sympathy, and an almost apostolic fervor. 


LETTERS OF ANNE GILCHRIST 
and 

WALT WHITMAN 

Edited by Thomas Harned 


These letters between the poet and a devoted 
ple and friend, form a record of one of the 
trangest and most exquisite intimacies in lit- 
erary annals. Net $2.50. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


Net, $3.50 
LEAVES OF GRASS (Complete) 


This, the “Centennary Edition” of the “Leaves 
of Grass,” is the only authorized edition pub- 
lished. Printed in large type, and in a handsome 
binding. Net, $2.00. 


COMPLETE PROSE 


Contains all of Whitman’s prose and includes 
those revealing prefaces to the original editions 
of “Leaves of Grass” in which he made profes- 
sion of his artistic faith. Net, $2.00. 


I )P PUBLISHED BY 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 


GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
25 Richmond St., W., TORONTO 


New Harper Books 


MICHAEL FORTH 
By Mary Johnston 


The author has written a mystical novel 
of Love and Immortality. A book that 
touches deeply the thoughts, desires, 
and dreams of humanity today. $1.90 


THE STRANGERS’ 


BANQUET 
By Donn Byrne 


Here is the story of Derrith Keogh, the 
daughter of that old Irish rover of the 
green seas, Shane Butler Keogh, and of 
romance and love as it came to her. $1.75 


HITHER AND THITHER 


IN GERMANY 
By William Dean Howells 


All the charm of Europe before the war 
lives in these pleasantly moving pages. 
The large following which take delight 
in every book of this master hand, will 
find here a shrewd humor and the firm, 
tranquil style they have learned to love. 

Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 


OUR UNSEEN GUEST 


Anonymous 
In this extraordinary book we have an 
interesting example of communications 
purporting to come chiefly from a young 
man who was killed during the world 
war—the truth about whose existence 
there is no question. Crown 8vo. $2.00 


THE DOUGHBOY’S 


RELIGION 


By Judge Ben Lindsey and 
Harvey O’Higgins 
People are asking: Well, did the war 
cleanse our souls? Are we all regen- 
erated by our baptism of fire? Here is 
an answer. Post 8vo. $1.25 


DUDS 
By Henry C. Rowland 


“The wor-rld is full of duds. Any day 
something terrible may happen,” said the 
good old Czech Baron, as he sent off 
Capt. Plunkett, U. S. A., on his mission 
of running down traders in German loot. 
This is Henry C. Rowland’s most spir- 
ited tale. $1.75 


HARPER & BROTHERS Est. 1817 


Please mention THE BoOOKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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VERVE: The JOURNAL of 
} ROBERT DeCAMP LELAND 


The most brilliant individualistic 
magazine in America 


$1 each quarterly issue direct of the publishers 
THE POETRY-DRAMA CO., Boston 


Writing for the Magazines 
:, J.BERG ESENWEIN- 

Authoritative help on all kinds of magazine writing 
with reliable new data on what the editors want and 
how they want it written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—‘“Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary pro- 
cedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the novice 
and to throw light even upon the path of the professional. 


It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe in his scramble 
up the slopes of Parnassus. It will help thousands.” 


Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.62 
DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Please mention TaE BooxMAN 





By Charles Francis 


CARM EN ARIZA Stocking, E. M. 


Author ef “The Diary of Jean Evarts,’’ 
“The Mayor of Filbert”’ 


The most powerful novel of religious and politica 
intrigue ever written. Its diverse threads run from th« 
Vatican to the trackless jungle of South America—from 
the Spanish Main to Washington and NewYork. Carmen 
Arizais the final answer to the religious question and 
is the only novel that has handled it in a strictly scien 
tific way and worked it out to a demonstrable solution. 

Colored frontispiece, cloth cover, $2.50net. Leather 
cover, $3.50 net. (Edition de Luxe) Leather cover, 
all gilt edges, $4.00 met. Postage, 15 cents. 


THE MAESTRO COMPANY 
Monadnock Biock CHICAGO 





THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KIND! ! 


+6 English %? 


For Readers, Writers, Teachers, Students 
and all Lovers of the Language 


6d. Monthly. 8d. Post Free. Annual! Subs. 7/6 
W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd. 
121-125, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 2. 





THE BOOKFELLOWS 


{ An International Association of Readers and 
Writers. 

{ Publish books written by, printed by, and for 
sale only to, members. 

I Many other bookly activities. One dollar 
per annum. If you like books, you'll like 
THE BOOKFELLOWS. 


Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk 
5320 Kimbark Avenue Chicago, Ill. 





— 


The Ultimate Principles of a Free 
Christianity 
By Rev. WILLIAM L. SULLIVAN, D.D 


A Man’s Right to Happiness 
By REV. C. E. PARK, D.D. 
AND OTHER UNITARIAN PAMPHLETS, SENT FREE 
Address: POST OFFICE MISSION 
Hopedale, Mass. 





SELL YOUR PLAY 


Our constructive critical review of your ; 
An individual written analysis by an exp: 
rienced play doctor, will tell exactly what is 
preventing the play's acceptance, and wv 
build it up to the standard of Broadway ; 
ductions. Call or write for particulars. 


PLAY REVISION SERVICE 


303 Fifth Ave., New York Room 1500 


I) Ta CILAGE 

PHOTO MOUNTER PASTE 

DRAWING BOARD PASTE 

LIQUID PASTE 

OFFICE PASTE 

VEGETABLE GLUE, Etc. 
Are the Pinest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and ill-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Higgins’ /nks and Adhe- 
sives. hey wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient. 

At Dealers Generally 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 





an. 
ng you ever read. eet 
ttand 
seen ante von will be taacknated wtth 1. Sus potter am, OS 


& CO. 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
151T South La Salle St.Chicago 


onthe 
show 





THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, pez. 
4 MAGAZINE OF REAL HELP FOR ALL WHO WRITE 


CAROLYN WELLS says: “‘ The best maga- 
sine of its kind because it is PRACTICAL.” 


Single copies 15 cents 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 11 


$1.50 a year 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The wiser use of our growing 
flood of books and journals, and the 
wider spread of good books and jour- 
nals,—these are the tasks that four 
thousand organized librarians put be- 
fore themselves in the modestly ambi- 
tious and carefully planned peacetime 
program they have just adopted. They 
have raised and spent over five million 
dollars in doing for our soldiers, sail- 
ors and other war workers these very 
things. They have in hand an unex- 
pended balance of the money they 
raised for their “War Service”. That 
balance they hold as a trust, and will 
use it to help make permanent the 
supply of good books and journals and 
the wise guidance in their use which 
they established during the war; and 
of all this the government heartily ap- 
proves. As paid servants of the public 
they look on the experience and the 
prestige gained in their war work 
as placing on them an obligation to 
turn both experience and prestige to 
the general good. They have, there- 
fore, asked a committee to draw up 
and have straightway adopted an out- 
line of wider and better work for the 


future. The organized librarians call 
themselves The American Library 
Association. The group that drew up 


the outline they call The Committee 
on Enlarged Program. The govern- 
ing body of the association is an ex- 
ecutive board of nine, and it has its 
headquarters in the Public Library, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Vincent O’Sullivan, author of “The 
Good Girl’ and other novels highly 
recommended to the Gossip Shop by 
one in whom it has much confidence, 
is reported to have accepted a vacancy 
appointment at the University of 
Rennes, to take the place of Professor 
Feuillerat, who, we understand, is an 
exchange professor at Harvard this 
year. 
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Literary Agents 
and 
Writers’ Aids 



























FIRST AID TO AUTHO 


You are a writer. 





c Do you never need the im- 
partial opinion of an expert on something you 
have written? 

I am a publishers’ reader. For years I read 
for Macmillan, then for Doran, and then I be- 
came consulting specialist to them and to Holt, 
Stokes, Lippincott, Harcourt, and others, for most 
of whom I have also done expert editing, helping 
authors to reconstruct their books. 

Send me your manuscript. I will criticize it 
frankly from the publisher’s point of view, and 
advise you how best to market it. My fee is 
$10.00, and must be sent at the same time. If I 
think editing worth while, I will give you an esti- 
mate, based on the time required. 


atk 


THE SUNWISE TURN 


90 190 wnrrina stones 


NEW YORK CITY 
Send For 





















































Previous Acceptance Not Essential. 






Special Free Offer. 
NEW YORK LITERARY BUREAU, 
Dept. R. 145 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK CITY 



















SELL YOUR STORY,or make it a stepping-stoneto SUCCESS 


SEND ME YOUR MS. 
If salable, I will indicate best markets. If gromie- 
ing, a constructive criticism will help you revise 
successfully. If hopeless, a vigorous lesson on the 
M8. will help improve your future work. 


Writers’ Special 
Service— 

. C&. TELFER, 
Metuchen, N. J. 






























That Play of Yours | 


A stage “hit” yieldstens of thousands for the 
author. An authoritative, constructive criti- 


cism of plot, dialog, construction, costs $10 







HENRY ELLIOTT, San Fernando Bidg., Los Angeles 






SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, 2's. soscael Pace’. 


full particulars. WM. LABBERTON. Lit. Agt., 569-aW. 150St.,N. Y. 
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LITERARY AGENTS AND 
WRITERS’ AIDS (Continued) 


F. M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 


LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 
years’ editorial experience at your service. 
TRANSLATIONS from French—Spanish—German 
Résumés of foreign texts. Translation into the 
foreign idiom. TYPING in French—Spanish— 
German. Circulars. 


AEOLIAN | HALL NEW YORK 


MSS. EDITED, TYPED, AND PLACED WITH THE 
PUBLISHER. EXPERT CRITICISM. 
E. H. GROVES, M. A. 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Agent 


15 Haviland Street Boston 
Terms upon application 








A lady with practical experience as writer, critic 
and instructor will give a complete technique of the 
short story course through correspondence to a limited 
number of serious students; also will read and criti- 
cize constructively any manuscripts, including verse. 
Address Short Story, care Tas Booxman, New 
York City. 





| | Ce ee ee Re 


Craining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. of. Botiop 
| your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
— spare time vine profitable. 
urn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
o Writing, etc., taught person- 
| Dr. Esenwein ~ ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5, 000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time —“plag work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
§ her first course. Another, a basy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
§ writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. © The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library, 13 volames ; descriptive booklet free. We also publish 
The Writer's Monthly, the \eading magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20c, annual 
subscription $2.00. Besides our teaching service, we offer a manuscript criticism service. 
150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address— 


The Home Correspondence School 


Dept.295 Spri Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 


The older libraries of the country 
are filled with special collections of 
books on which their owners had 
spent much time and money, bequeath- 
ing them to the library on condition 
that such collections be kept intact or 
maintained in a special alcove or in 
some other manner to identify them 
with the giver. Most of these libraries 
refuse to accept gifts or bequests 
under such conditions. Experience 
has shown that such collections usuall; 
contain much material already in the 
library’s general collection. The result 
is that the special collection is soon a 
mausoleum of useless books, occupy- 
ing space which the library needs. So 
far as the use of the books is con- 
cerned they might be kept in boxes 
Future generations forget the names 
of these “public benefactors” while re- 
taining in memory the names of those 
who made famous collections sold 
under the hammer. 





caucun NOA NOA 
Translated by O. F. THEIS 


A story of wonderful and strange char 
set in a colorful, fantastic world still unco 


taminated by civilization. - Noa Noa is 


iegend of the Homeric stamp, unique in co 
temporary literature. 

The great French artist’s own story of |! 
flight from civilization and his life amo 
the natives of Tahiti, in the South Seas 
Amid these surroundings, he found t! 
beauty 7nd peace for which he had so lo: 
sought, and for his art the decorative gra 
deur and-expressive simplicity of primiti 
art, as well as a barbarous splendor of co 
and a unique archaic monumentality of 
sign. In brief, he sought the soul of col 
and line, as the musician seeks the soul o! 
tone. 

With ten reproductions of Gauguin’s m 
striking paintings of the Tahitian series 


Moretto Boards, net $2.00 


NICHOLAS L. BROWN, Publisher 
NEW YORK 


Please mention Tue Boox MAN in writing to advertisers. 











& COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints, It 
will be well to look over this section careful’y each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 





Among book collectors the late 
Evert Jansen Wendell will be remem- 
bered as the bibliotaph of our time. 
The sale of duplicates and other ma- 
terial from his library during eleven 
days of last September recalls to the 
mind of the booklover that great dis- 
persal of Richard Heber’s collection in 
1834, the catalogue of which fills five 
thick octavo volumes. Heber bought 
duplicates because he believed a man 
should have one show copy of a book, 
another for reference, and a third to 
loan to his friends. Something of the 
same feeling possessed Wendell, for 
while his whole library was designed 
to go to his beloved alma mater, Har- 
vard University, that institution was 
to select such books as it wanted and 
the rest were to be disposed of as 
thought best by his friend, John An- 
derson, Jr., for the ultimate benefit of 
Harvard. Mr. Anderson’s election of 
disposing of the books by auction af- 
forded many other institutions and 
collectors an opportunity of obtaining 
some scarce dramatic literature at 
practically nominal sums, owing to 
the large number of duplicates offered. 
Ireland’s “Records of the New York 
Stage”, for instance, which is sought 
by all dramatic collectors, has been 
obtainable in the auction room at 
about ten dollars a copy, but the offer- 
ing of twelve copies at one sale tended 
to place it within reach of the col- 
lector of the smallest means. The 
Heber sale afforded many collectors of 
Europe an opportunity to obtain books 
for which they had sought in vain for 


years in the bookstores. While the 
Wendell library did not duplicate so 
many of the great rarities, the num- 
ber of copies of works which hereafter 
cannot be described in auction cata- 
logues as “scarce”, was appalling. 


Inasmuch as most collectors aim at 
some approximation to finality along 
the lines which they are following, it 
is not surprising that the number of 
dramatic collectors has dwindled to a 
fraction of the number of twenty 
years ago. The Wendell sale empha- 
sizes the futility of attempting to 
make a “complete” dramatic collec- 
tion. From the 8,212 lots in the cata- 
logue it would be possible to make up 
many special collections of interest, 
such as, for instance, one on the Jef- 
fersons or Niblo’s Garden. But sev- 
eral new plays are produced every 
week in New York and in thousands 
of other cities, and to attempt to col- 
lect the playbills of all these is about 
as much of a task as attempting to 
collect the contemporary newspapers. 
The Wendell collection was properly 
described as “scattery”, but its re- 
deeming feature was that it really 
contained many first-class collections 
in one. Possibly a hundred years 
hence the collector will read the priced 
catalogue of the Wendell sale and be- 
moan the increased high cost of col- 
lecting, as the booklover of today 
reads the Heber catalogue and envies 
the purchasers their opportunities. 
The beneficiary by the sale, however, 
might well wish that Mr. Wendell had 
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THE COLLECTORS’ GUIDE (Continued ) 





SPURR & SWIFT 


Dealers in 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS 
First Editions, Bindings 
American Export Agents 

25 Ryder St., St. James’, London, S. W. 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 
Evesham Road, Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Dealers in Rare Books and First Editions: 
Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad, Maseficld, Wells, Noyes, Dun- 

sany, etc., etc. 
talogues mailed free on request 


Catalogue of 


OLD ENGLISH LITERATURE, Etc. 


(Including an Important Collection on the Drama) 
Sent on request 


W. A. GOUGH, Inc. 


25 West 42nd Street NEW YORK 





STIKEMAN & CO. 


BOOKBINDERS 
110-114 WEST 32D ST., NEW YORK 


Fine Bindings of every description. Inlaying, 
Restoring, lander and Slip Cases. Special 
designing, etc. 


A BOOK BARGAIN 
THE HEART OF GAMBETTA 


The story of the great Republican’s love for Madame 
Léonié Léon and her influence over him asa States- 
man, by Fracis Laur, translated by V. M. Montagu. 
With an introduction by Joun Macpona.p. 

Six illus. 8vo0, 270 pp., 4s. 6d. post free. Pub. 1908. 
L. CHAUNDY OF OXFORD LTD., 2, Albemarle St., London, W.1 





BOOKS.—AIl out-of-print books supplied, no matter on 
what subject. Writeus. We can get you any book 
ever published. Please state wants. When in Eng- 
land call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, Ergland. 


BOOKS —Over 1,000,000 volumes in stock on every 
conceivable subject. A large stock of Kare 
Books and first editions, second-hand and new. Cata- 
ogue No. 436 Free. State wants. W.4&G. Fore, Lrp., 

121. 125 Charing Cross Road, London, Engiand. 


FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
Rare books—First editions. 
Books now out of print. 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 
C. GERHARDT, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 


BOOKS and AUTOGRAPHS—Early Printed Books. 
First Editions, Standard Authors,etc. Cataloguesfree. 
R. Atkinson, 188 Peckham Rye, London, S. E. Eng. 


USED BOOKS. Big Bargains. C H 
M-2441 Post, San Wonntioan. Gecke Boum) . 
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exercised a little more of the restraint 
of the true bibliophile. 


Los Angeles, California, is to be- 
come of world-wide importance in the 
field of art and letters when the pro- 
visions of a trust indenture recently 
executed, creating the Henry E. Hunt- 
ington Library and Art Gallery, are 
carried out. By its terms Mr. Hunt- 
ington places in trust a building for 
which plans have already been made 
and ground broken, on the Hunting- 
ton estate in San Marino; it being his 
intention, at his death, to place in this 
his fine collection of paintings in his 
San Marino residence and a large part 
of his magnificent private library, the 
finest of its kind in the world. Al- 
ready a large number of the books 
have been sent from New York to Los 
Angeles, and in providing a home for 
them Mr. Huntington names trustees 
who are to administer the affairs of 
the library for the benefit of the pub- 
lic, reporting to the California secre- 
tary of state. The consideration 
named in the trust indenture is five 
dollars, and it is doubtful that the 
history of the world can show another 
instance where an equally valuable 
library has been transferred for such 
a sum. 











The title of Gilbert Cannan’s fa- 
mous novel, “Three Sons and a 
Mother”, appeared on an order sheet 
the other day as “Three Songs and 
Mother”. Mr. Cannan recently ar- 


rived in New York. 








Rare Books Fine examples of Early 


_ Printed and Rare 
Books from the 15th century onwards our 
specialty. Our assistance is offered in forming 
collections on out of the way subjects. 


Correspondence Invited. Catalogues post free, 
SHORT LIST OF FIRST AND RARE EDITIONS 
OF MODERN AUTHORS ISSUED 
J. . neve (B. A. Cantab) & G. M. eapes 
4 Museum St., London, W. C. 1, Englan 



















ERE TO BUY BODKS 


The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organizations at the 
command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
i) ) BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
paw that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 

by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BS iat ttn BOOKMAN can vouch. 
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One might go back further, and 
find in the catalogue of the library 
of Louis Henry de Lomenie, secretary 
of state to Louis XIV, in 1724, as the 
first item: 


Biblia Latia, impressa in Membranis, 2 vol. 
Mogunt. 1462. Exemplar praestantissimum, 
nitidissime conservatum, atq; Initio Singu 
lorum Librorum variis Ornamentis florum, &c. 
exornatum, Corioque Turcico campactum. 

A still briefer description on the 
title of the catalogue calls attention 
to this item as “The first Edition of 
the Bible printed on Vellum 1462”. 
This would hardly identify the copy, 
in the light of modern knowledge, but 
there is no question that it would be 
sufficient to attract collectors even 
today. 


In the last eleven years there have 
been eleven editions of Professor A. 
T. Robertson’s two grammars. In 
1908 the “Short Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament” was pub- 
lished in New York and London. It 
is now in the fourth edition, besides 
four translations (Dutch, French, 
German, Italian). In July, 1914, the 
“Grammar of, the Greek New Testa- 
ment in the Light of Historical Re- 
search” appeared. It is now in the 
third edition. It is certain that no 
other grammars of the Greek New 
Testament have had such a remark- 
able record, and they have apparently 
just begun -their career of service, 
now that the war is over and the field 
is clear for intensive theological study 
once more. 


BOOK 
BARGAINS 


@Our recently issued catalogue of bar- 
gains lists a great many ks, new and 
in perfect condition, which we offer at 
remarkably low prices. 
@We can also supply all other books in 
common use in this country. 

WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUES 


THE BAKER AND TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All 
Fublishers 


354 Fourth Ave. NEWYORK At Twenty-sixth St. 





If You Are Interested In 
Fine Books 


At Bargain Prices 


Send for the Monthly 
Bulletins of 


Himebaugh & Browne 


471 Fifth Avenue 
Opposite the Liberty 
New York City 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED 4 3 a 
BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF An instance of a library loan called 
AUGUST 24, 1912, in, was afforded by the last legislature 
Of The Bookman, published monthly at New York, of Indiana which recalled from the Li- 
N. Y., for October 1, 1919. . aa a 
State of New York 2 .. brary of Congress the original parch- 
wise «Legace dorecstlae- OO ; ment treaty between commissioners of 
3efore me, a notary public, in and for the State and : : : 
county aforesaid; personally appeared George H. Pennsylvania and the Miami or 
Doran, who, having been duly sworn according to law, Twightze Indians, signed in 1784. 
deposes and says that he is the president of George H NE RGIS ° P : 
Doran Company, publishers of The Bookman, and The creaty was deposited in the Li- 


that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and brary of Congress in 1852 by John 
belief, a true statement of the ownership, management Law, of Evansville, Indiana, to be held 


(and if a daily paper, the circulation), ete., of the ‘ s . 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above in trust until the state of Indiana 


caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, em should demand it by resolution of the 
bodied in section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, General Assembly. After sixty-seven 


printed on the reverse side of this form, to wit: aa Ie yas - 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, years at W ashington it has now gone 


editor, managing editor, and business managers are: to Indianapolis for a permanent home. 

Publisher, George H. Doran Company, 244 Madison 
Avenue 

Editor, Robert Cortes Holliday, 244 Madison Ave 
nue 

Managing editor, none. 

tusiness managers, George H. Doran Company, 244 


JOSEPH HORNE cCO., PITTSBURGH, 
Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Maga 
zine Subseriptions 


: Mail orders carefully filled. 
ee a fail orders carefully filled 


2. That the owners are: George H. Doran Com 
pany, 244 Madison Avenue; George H. Doran, 244 


Madison Avenue; Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, BOOKSELLERS BOOKBINDERS 


London, England; J. E. Hodder Williams, London, SSE SaranT EGE aEael —————————— 
England; Messmore Kendall, 120 Broadway; Stan BOOKHUNTERS BOOKFINDERS 


ley M. Rinehart, Jr., 244 Madison Avenue. 
3. That the knowr bondholders, mortgagees, and BOOK SECTION 


other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or other Pp W E R S 
securities are: None. OWER 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the BOOK IMPORTERS 
names of the owners, stockholders, and security hold MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ers, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders 


and security holders as they appear upon the books of The Northwest's Greatest Book Store. If it is 
in print we can supply. 


the company but also, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the com 
pany as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the 
name of the person or corporation for whom such 


; “agg pi i sites > cet Any book mentioned in THE Book- 
trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full MAN, with few exceptions, may be 
knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and con obtained in THE BOOK SHOP OF 


ditions under which stockholders and security holders 


who do not appear upon the books of the company JOHN WANAMAKER 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 


has no reason to believe that any other person, asso Mail orders promptly attended to 


ciation, or corporation has any interest direct or indi- 
rect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than We buy rare books and sets. 
as so stated by him. 
5. That the average number of copies of each issue 
of this publication sold or distributed through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the six FEBRUARY SALE 
months preceding the date shown above is ——————. FINE BINDINGS, SETS AND RARE BOOKS 
(This information is required from daily publications 10% to 20% Discount 
only.) MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 
(Signed) Grorce H. Doran (President). 10% to 50% Discount 
J GeorGe H. Doran Company (Publishers). Sale Opens February 2nd Closes February 14th 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of TWO STORES 


a 1919. —. 30 Church St. (Hudson Terminal) 55 Vesey St 
Notary Public No. 2575, Queens Co. McDEVITT-WILSON’S, Inc. 
Certificate filed in N. Y. Co. No. 443. 
(My commission expires March 31, 1921.) 
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Tristram Shandy the other night 
had a piece of apple-pie and a cup of 
cocoa for his theatre supper. Theatre 
supper is a term employed to distin- 
guish this meal from Mr. Shandy’s 
dinner. He has his dinner at seven, 
theatre supper at eleven. In the after- 
noon he enjoys a meat tea. 


A “fighting booklover’, George N. 
Shuster, of Chicago, has sent the fol- 
lowing interesting letter to: 


rhe Editor of Taz Bookman: 

Nothing else in life is quite so dramatic as 
bookloving. What are the exploits of Elaine 
(marvelous Elaine!) compared to that breath 
less search and triumphant discovery, that 
delicious sense of being led astray by one’s 
passion for ancient sheepskin into perilous 
and secret ways? Perilous, indeed, to the 
stability of domestic accounting. Peace-time 
bookloving, however, becomes a supreme ad 
venture under the spell of war. Imagine 
tumbling on your face to avoid an Acht und 
achtziger, and coming directly down upon a 
weathered copy of Amyot’s “Plutarch"! 
What would have been the sentiments of Mr 
Hunter had he encountered the company cook 
in the act of building a fire with an autograph 
copy of Fénelon’s “Discours sur L’Eloquence”’ ? 
Likely as not there would have been a “Lay 
m, Macduff” sort of challenge, an attack, and 
a day in the guardhouse. Still, these desecra- 
tions and numberless others actually took 
place. Counter efforts were tragically futile. 

As the villages went down one by one in 
battle, there was an almost continuous holo 
caust of books. The old notary and the curé 
stumbled off amidst the crowd of refugees, 
while shells broke vandal-like into the haunted 
seclusion of their ancestral studies. Great 
ind forgotten authors tumbled in promiscuous 
misery to the ground, were trampled under 
by hosts of pitiless soldiery, and died like 
heroes in the blazing streets. The world 
seemed verily intent upon burning its in 
tellectual bridges. There were of course sur 
vivors. One came upon staunch old moralists 
and fun-makers, pompously garbed in almost 
every respectable dugout. In a Poste du Com- 
mandant near Verdun there was a complete 
seventeenth-century edition of Bossuet. I saw 
the original “Wilhelm Meister’ serving, in 
parts, for a dish-towel. Time-worn pages of 
Voltaire's keenest wit did duty in wiping 
grease from gun-barrels on inspection day 
Roger Bacon and Erasmus, sadly crumpled, 
have kept the rain from pouring into hastily 
built abris. Tragedy, thy name was book! 

Indeed the heart ached as one went by, 
and the loathsomeness of war came home with 


BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


The Siamese Cat, by Henry Milner Rideout 
[Duffield]. A mystery story of a Chinese 


ruby. 

The Glory of Going On, by Gertrude Pahlow 
[Duffield]. The story of a woman’s spiritual 
triumph. 

Jenny, Be Good, by Wilbur Finley Fauley 
+ geal The social romance of a country 
girt. 

Waifs and Strays, by O. Henry [Doubleday]. 
New stories with critical addenda. 

The Substitute Millionaire, by Hulbert Footner 
[Doran]. A New York society mystery story. 

Jurgen, by James Branch Cabell [McBride]. 
An allegory of love. 

The Man Who Understood Women, by Leonard 
Merrick [Dutton!. A group of ironic stories 

The Harbor Road, by Sara Ware Bassett 
[Penn]. A New England country girl's 
romance. 

The Other Side of the Wall, by Henry Justin 
Smith [Doubleday]. A story of modern city 
life. 

The League of the Scarlet Pimpernel, by 
Baroness Orezy [Doran] idventures in 
Paris during the French Revolution. 

Sherry, by George Barr McCutcheon [Dodd, 
Mead]. A romance of Greenwich Villaae 

Youth Goes Seeking, by Oscar Graeve [Dodd, 
Mead]. A romance of Greenwich Village. 

The Charm School, by Alice Duer Miller [Har- 
per]. A young man’s teaching experiment 

The Wings of Desire, by Rita Wellman [Moffat, 
Yard]. An artist’s love affair. 

Believe You Me! by Nina Wilcox Putnam 
[Doran]. A tale of semi-theatrical New 
York. 

The Cottage of Delight, by Will N. Harben 
[Harper]. A story of married life. 

From the Life, by Harvey O'Higgins [Harper] 
Short character stories. 

The Broken Soldier and the Maid of France, 
by Henry van Dyke [Harper]. The tale of a 
poilu. 

Le Tirailleur au képi fleuri, by E. de Handel- 
Mazzetti [Weinfelden, Switzerland: Neuen- 
schwander]. <A French translation of the 
story of a wounded Tyrolian. 

Joan at Halfway, by Grace McLeod Rogers 
[Doran]. A Canadian love story involving 
gypsies. 

The Little Moment of Happiness, by Clarence 
Budington Kelland [Harper]. An American 
officer’s French romance. 

The Chronicle of an Old Town, by Albert Ben 
jamin Cunningham [Abingdon]. Affairs of 
a country minister’s family. 

The Rider of the King Log, by Holman Day 
[Harper]. A Canadian adventure tale. 
Parvati, by Robert Chauvelot [Century]. An 

artist’s romance in India. 

Love Laughs Last, by S. G. Tallentyre 
[Doran]. Am early Victorian love story. 
Peggy-Elise, by Frederic Arnola Kummer and 
Mary Christian [Century]. A French-Amer- 

ican singer’s story. 

The Messenger, by Elizabeth Robins [Century]. 
A wartime love story of a spy. 

A Servant of Reality, by Phyllis Bottome 
[Century]. An English postwar romance. 
Gabrielle of the Lagoon, by A. Safroni-Middle 
ton [Lippincott]. An English sailor’s ro- 

mance. 

Our Casualty, by G. A. Birmingham [Doran]. 
Stories based on recent events in England. 

Yellowleaf, by Sacha Gregory [Lippincott]. 
A French musician’s ae in England. 

Oscar Montague-Paranoiac, George Lincoln 
Walton, M. D. [Lippincott]. A study of « 
neurotic family. 

Drowned Gold, by Roy Norton [Houghton]. 
A story of recovery of war treasure. 

Simon, by J. Storer Clouston [Doran]. A mys 
tery story of English country life. 
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Iron City, by M. H. Hedges [Boni]. The ro- 
mance of an industrial student. 

The Unknown Quantity, by Edgar O. Achorn 
and Edward N. Teall [Marshall Jones]. 
A love affair with a scheming widow. 

The New Decameron [McBride]. Modern tour- 
ists’ stories. 

The First Piano in Camp, by Sam Davis 
(Harper). A ey ay short story. 

The Doings of Raffles Haw, by A. Conan Doyle 
[Doran]. A story of a man who made gold. 

Dope, by Sax Rohmer [McBride]. A mystery 
st of a London murder. 


Crucible Island, by Condé B. Pallen [Manhat- 
tanville Press]. Doings of a Socialist com- 
munity. 

Spanish Doubloons, by Camilla Kenyon [Bobbs 


Merrill]. Humorous adventures after hidden 
treasure. 

Taking the Count, by Charles E. Van Loan 
iDoran]. Post-humorous sketches of the 
prize-ring. 

The Land They Loved, by G. D. Cummins 
[Macmillan]. A girl’’s wartime Ireland ez- 
periences. 

Sisters, by Kathleen Norris [Doubleday]. A 
weatern love story. 

The Strongest, by Georges Clemenceau [Double- 
day]. A French tale of influence on a girl. 

The Greater Glory, by William Dudley Pelley 
[Little, Brown]. An eastern girl’s wage- 
earning. 

The Exploits of Bilge and Ma, by Peter Clark 
Macfarlane [Little, Brown]. Tales of two 
U. 8. sailors. 

Brute Gods, by Louis Wilkinson [Knopf]. A 
story of love disillusionment. 

The Beach of Dreams, by H. De Vere Stack- 
poole [Lane]. A shipwrecked woman’s tale. 

Chalmers Comes Back, by W. J. Dawson 
{Lane]. A postwar romance. 

The Honourable Gentleman and Others, by 
Achmed Abdullah [Putnam]. Chinatown 
stories. 

Banked Fires, by E. W. Savi [Putnam]. A 
wartime love story of England and India. 
The World of Wonderful Reality, by E. Temple 
— [Appleton]. A story of love and 

uty. 

The Thunderbolt, by George Colmore [London : 
Fisher Unwin]. An English family’s story. 

The Shadow of Rosalie Byrnes, by Grace Sart- 
well Mason [Appleton]. Tale of a brief war 
courtship. 

The Wild Goose, by Gouverneur Morris [Scrib- 
ner]. A tove story of married life. 

The Middle Temple Murder, by J. S. Fletcher 
[Knopf]. A journalist’s mystery tale. 

The Sinister Revel, by Lillian Barrett [Knopf}!. 
Social experiences of a weakling. 

Potash and Perlmutter Settle Things, by Mon- 
tague Glass [Harper]. Adventures at the 
Peace Conference. 

The Great Desire, by Alexander Black [Har- 
per). The story of a writer. 

The Happy End, by Joseph MHergesheimer 
[Knopf]. Seven short stories. 

Consequences, by E. M. Delafield [Knopf]. An 
unhappy English girls life story. 

Square Peggy, by Josephine Daskam Bacon 
[Appleton]. Stories of young society people. 

Christopher Laird. by Sidney McCall [Dodd, 
Mead]. A Carolina romance. 

Deadham Hard, by Lucas Malet [Dodd, Mead]. 
An English family story. 

Dream English, by Wilfred Rowland Childe 
[Dutton]. An idealistic love story. 

The Ridin’ Kid from Powder River, by H. H. 
Knibbs [Houghton]. Adventures of a cowboy. 

The Ground-Swell, by Mary Hallock Foote 
[Houghton]. A mother’s story of three girls. 

Free Air, by Sinclair Lewis [Harcourt]. An 
automobile love story. 

John Stuyvesant, Ancestor, by Alvin Johnson 
[Harcourt]. Short character stories. 

A Challenge to Adventure, by Mrs. Irving Cur- 
tis [Marshall Jones]. A German spy romance. 

Chan’s Wife, by Jessie Anderson Chase [Mar- 
shall Jones] 4n artist’s married life. 


powerful emphasis. The desolate sadness o! 
Vauz—famous little town in front of ChA&teau 
Thierry—was symbolized in the curé’s vener 
able library that lay scattered among the 
rocky debris of his little home. For me the 
agony of Soissons is written compactly in the 
dusty yellow Moli@re that stood alone on the 
little book-shelf of a shell-torn house. How 
gladly one would have saved a volume or 
two! But for the fighting booklover there 
was sterner rescue-work to be done. Books 
had to be abandoned as one left the dead 
However, on the Lorraine front I picked up a 
few stragglers which now have more signifi 
cance than all the helmets in the German 
army. There is the very first edition—I think 
—of Boileau’s verse with the author’s incom 
parable and forgotten notes. They have 
taught me what I scarce expected to learn— 
the greatness of Boileau’s satirical genius 
Then I have an original copy of Napoleon's 
“Memoir” in a stately and seductive binding 
Besides, there are among my treasures an old, 
old treatise on ghosts and an early seven 
teenth-century life of Saint Bernard. They 
are, however, very little consolation for the 
beautiful things that were destroyed. 


The Gossip Shop prints, for the in- 
terest it contains, the following letter 
from a reader of this magazine in 
Chicago, to: 

The Editor of Tue BooKMAN : 

Did you ever give it a thought, or are you 
aware of the fact, that there is a rich virgin 
field unoccupied in the magazine field? A 
fiction magazine for men readers is lacking. 
Most of the fiction written ostensibly for men 
readers is loaded down with the love theme 

The writer is forty-six years of age and a 
lover of adventure fiction. Old-time sea stories. 
The old West of the ‘sixties and ‘seventies. 
The South Seas. This is the kind of stuff the 
average man likes, the man in the street, the 
grown-up boy. The great low-browed mass 
are the ones that elect the chief executive- 
this is said just to show how plentiful we 
are. Give these teeming millions a monthly 
magazine of adventure fiction. It will go big 

Make it of the cheapest of paper and dress, 
but give us the virile, red-blooded, quick-act- 
ing adventure stories, and the Great Un- 
washed will call you blessed. When we want 
the good stuff we can go to the library. I 
have just read “Julius Cesar” by Froude. . 


The letter concludes with an expres- 
sion of the writer’s opinion that THE 
BOOKMAN is in a position to further 
the ends desired. 


In the September-October number 
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Books for Dour Christmas List 


@f General Interest 
WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME 


How Peace Came to a Hilltop on the Marne 
By MILDRED ALDRICH 
A volume of interpretation which throws an interesting and vital light on 


world events. 


MUSICAL MEMORIES 


By CamiLte Sarnt SAENS 
Translated from the French by Epwin Gire Ric 
A book that is bright, scintillating and 
charming and of value to every one who is 

interested in the history of music. 
Net $3 (by mail $3.20) 


JOHN McCORMACK 


His Own Life Story 
Transcribed by P. V. R. Key 


The one and only authorized biography 
of the world’s most popular concert tenor. 
“The absorbing story of an artist’s rise to 
fame.”—New York Sun. Net $3 (by mail $3.20) 


ANTHOLOGY OF MAGAZINE 
VERSE FOR 1919 


Net $1.35 (by mail $1.50) 
MY RECOLLECTIONS 


By JuLtes MASSENET 
Authorized translation done at the mas- 
ter’s expressed desire by H. Villiers Bar- 
nett. A delightful volume for the general 
reader, the opera goer, and student of music. 
Net $3 (by mail $3.20) 


REVOLUTIONARY DAYS 


By Princess CANTACUZENE 
A first hand narrative of Russia in the 
last days of the Autocracy through the Rev- 
olution to the Bolshevik regime, comparable 
to the best of the famous memoirs of the 
French Revolution. Net $2.50 (by mail $2.70) 


THE BOOK OF MODERN 
BRITISH VERSE 


Edited by WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


The annual volume in the series of An- 
thologies of Magazine Verse which the New 
York Times declares are “signs of the times 
and milestones upon the way.” 

Net $2.25 (by mail $2.40) 


A collection of the greatest poetical worth. 
The poetry includes the finest poems in 
English literature of recent years. 

Net $2 (by mail $2.20) 


Fiction 


A WOMAN’S WOMAN 


By Navsro BARTLEY 
Social history told in the form of an absorbing, 
powerful novel. Unquestionably Nalbro Bartley’s 
greatest work. Net $1.75 (by mail $1.90) 


THE SECRET HOUSE 


By Epncar WALLACE 
A decidedly clever, well worked out detective 
story. Net $1.60 (by mail $1.75) 


WITS AND THE WOMAN 


By Viotet Irwin 
In the language of the heroine “this is no high- 
brow stuff,” but a tale for all who like exciting 
action, mystery and a hint of the supernatural. 
Net $1.75 (by mail $1.90) 


ALEX THE GREAT 
y 


H. C. Witwer 

Real fiction done with that spontaneous humor 
which has made H. C. Witwer the most widely read 
of present-day American humorists. 
Net $1.75 (by mail $1.90) 


BEHIND RED CURTAINS 


By MawnsrieLp Scott 
“A thoroughly good mystery story—one that is 
worthy of Louis Tracy.”—New York Sun. 
Net $1.50 (by mail $1.65) 


AT THE SIGN OF THE RED SWAN 


By AmprosE ELWELL 
An out-of-the-ordinary adventure story, told in a 
diction that smacks of the seas and breathes the 
fragrance of lavender-scented romance. b 
Net $1.60 (by mail $1.75) 


For the Lady of the Bouse 


MRS. ALLEN’S COOK BOOK 


_ The last word on cookery. “The woman who wants to know what to do and how to do 
it will find the book a master-key to the subject which it treats.”—Literary Digest. 


Published 
by 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 
POR DOM PAK BIA PaO FS PO POE POR BE 


By IDA C. BAILEY ALLEN 


Net $2 (by mail $2.20) 


41 Mt. Vernon St. 
BOSTON 


Please mention Tue Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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Short Stories from the Balkans, tr. by Edna 
Worthley Underwood [Marshall Jones}. 
Modern Eastern stories. 

The Bishop and Other Stories, by Anton Chek- 
hov [Macmillan]. Seven tales translated by 
Constance Garnett. 

The Sea Bride, by Ben Ames Williams 
millan]. The tale of a tyrant captain. 

The Quest of the Sacred Slipper, by Sax Roh- 
mer “{Doubleday]. A Moslem mystery story. 

Bertram Cope’s Year, by Henry B. Fuller [Sey- 
mour]. A college instructor’s romance. 

Own Your Own Home, by Ring W. Lardner 
[Bobbs-Merrill]. Suburban letters in slang 

Ladies-in-Waiting, by Kate Douglas Wiggin 
{Houghton]. Five love stories. 

A Woman Who Dared, by Dale Drummond 
[Britton]. A story of mistaken marriage. 
One Woman's Story, by Carolyn Beecher [Brit 

ton]. Eagperiences of a wife. 

The Creed of Her Father, by Van Zandt 
Wheeler [Britton]. Love affairs of a daughter. 

Her Elephant Man, by Pearl Doles Bell [Mc 
Bride]. A circus star’s romance. 

The Yellow Typhoon, by Harold MacGrath 
[Harper]. A mystery story of stolen invention. 

A Damsel in Distress, by Pelham Grenville 
Wodehouse [Doran]. A romantic English 
society comedy. 

The Immortal Flame, by Marie Bjelke Peter- 
sen [Harper]. A story of married life. 

Little Miss Muffet, by Elizabeth Kirby [ Moffat, 
Yard]. Egperiences of a London journalist 

The Face of the World, by Johan Bojer [ Moffat, 
Yard]. Tale of an idealistic physician. 

Pointed Roofs: Backwater: Honeycomb; The 
Tunnel; by Dorothy M. Richardson [Knopf] 
Four volumes in the life story of an English 
governess. 

The Lay Anthony, by Joseph 
[Knopf]. A boy’s love story. 

Leave It to Doris, by Ethel Hueston [Bobbs 
Merrill]. Tale of a minister’s daughters. 

The River’s End, by James Oliver Curwood 
[Cosmopolitan]. An outlaw’s romance. 

Paid Out, by J. Percival Bessell [Macaulay]. 
A detective story. 

Something Doing, by Varick Vanardy 
lay]. A murder mystery story. 

In the Shadow of the Hills, by George C. Shedd 
[Macaulay]. An engineer’s adventures. 

Flames of the Blue Ridge, by Ethel and James 
Dorrance [Macaulay]. A moonshiner’s tale 

The Rain-Girl, by author of “Patricia Brent, 
Spinster” [Doran]. A humorous romance 

The Touch of Abner, by H. A. Cody [Doran]. 
The story of a rural dictator. 

A Dog Day, by Walter Emanuel [Dutton]. A 
dog’s account of a day’s events. 

Joy in the Morning, by Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews [Scribner]. Stories of the war. 

The Bells of San Juan, by Jackson Gregory 
{Seribner]. A woman physician’s romance. 

A Sailor's Home, by Richard Dehan [Doran]. 
Short stories of English life. 

The Rain-Coat Girl, by Jennette Lee 
ner]. A stenographer’s love story. 
The Soul Sear, by Arthur B. Reeve [Harper]. 

A psychoanalytical murder solution. 

Peter the Brazen, by George F. Worts [Lip- 
pincott]. An American’s Chinese adven- 
tures. 

The Girl of O. K. Valley, by Robert Watson 
{Doran]. A Canadian ranch love story. 
Love Letters of Bill to Mable, by Edward 

Streeter [Stokes]. Collected in one votume. 

Hunkins, by Samuel Blythe [Doran]. A re- 
turned soldier in politics. 

4 Woman’s Man, by Marjorie Patterson [Do- 

ran]. A study of a temperamental genius. 

The Black Drop, by Alice Brown [Macmillan] 
The story of a black sheep. 

The Green Pea Pirates, by Peter B. Kyne 
[Doubleday]. A vegetable freighter’s story. 

“Open, Sesame!’ by Mrs. Baillie Reynolds 
[Doran]. A collection of mystery stories. 

The Builders, by Ellen Glasgow [Doubleday]. 
The study of a misjudged husband. 


[ Mac- 


Hergesheimer 


{[ Macau- 


[Serib 


of “The Poetry Review”, London, ap- 
pears the following note: 


Far more precious than the appreciation of 
London coteries or the benediction of ’Varsity 
pundits are the stories that reach us of “The 
Poetry Review's” influence on humble lives 
and its penetration to out-of-the-way places 
During August subscriptions have been re 
ceived from Rawal Pindi, Tasmania and 
Queensland, and Miss Evelyn Lewis, of Ciliau 
Aeron, South Wales, wrote: “I would like to 
tell you that in this far-away corner of Wales 
an enthusiastic reader of ‘The Poetry Review’ 
is an aged inmate of our local workhouse. He 
is truly a bookworm, but his special delight 
lies in poetry, and he most eagerly welcomes 
my copies of the ‘Review’. He was formerly 
a workman in Woolwich Arsenal and is now 
a complete invalid, but he reads all day sitting 
up in bed.” 


William McFee, author of that re- 
markable book, “Casuals of the Sea” 
(a literary event of several years 
ago), and a frequent contributor to 
THE BOOKMAN, called on the Gossip 
Shop not long ago. Mr. McFee, re- 
patriated from British naval service, 
has returned to a former place of 
residence of his—Nutley, New Jersey. 
Making that his home, he will make 
brief trips to the West Indies in the 
merchant service. 


Oliver Herford says that anthologist 
is derived from the name of the ant, 
the most industrious and acquisitive 
of creatures. 


There is a “Dere Mable” calendar 
for 1920. A handsome tasseled cord 
is provided to hang it from the wall, 
and a plentiful supply of the charm- 
ing, striking, virile, etc., pictures by 
G. William Breck decorates the pages. 


The United States Penitentiary at 
Atlanta, Georgia, has a library of sev- 
eral thousand volumes conducted for 
the benefit of the inmates of that in- 
stitution. This has been built up al- 
most entirely through the contribu- 
tions of friends. The chaplain of the 
institution, Reverend J. A. Sewell, re- 
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BOOKS Tut SOLVE Tt GIFT PROBLEM 


FOR EVERY 10 


Cc 
/0 


AMERICAN 


AMERICA’S PART IN THE WORLD WAR 


By RICHARD J. BEAMISH and FRANCIS A. MARCH, Ph.D. 
INTRODUCTION BY 
GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 


A History of the Full Greatness of Our Country’s Achievements 
The authentic record of the Mobilization and Triumph of the Military, Naval, Industrial and 


Civilian Resources of the United States. 
tographs, diagrams and maps. 608 pages. 


Illustrated with more than 100 colored plates, official 
Cloth. Octavo 


Net $3.00 


OVER 50,000 SOLD 


THE LIFE OF THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


By WILLIAM DRAPER LEWIS p 
Formerly Dean of the Law School of the University of Pennsylvania 


With an Introduction by WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, Former President of the U. S. 


“An Invaluable Contribution to the History of the Time’’—Public Ledger 


“There will no doubt be a number of biographies written but for them all the basic foundation will be this graphic, 
inclusive and adequate life of ‘the great American.’ ""—Detroit Free Press. 


“MOST ST 
512 pages, 32 full-page Illustrations. 


KING PERSONALITY SINCE NAPOLEON.”—Former President Taft. 
Cloth. Octavo 


Net $2.25 


The Recognized Standard One-Volume History of the World War 


HISTORY OF THE WORLD WAR 


By FRANCIS A. MARCH, Ph.D. 
With an Introduction by GENERAL PEYTON C. MARCH, Chief of Staff, U. S. Army 
CONTAINING TERMS OF THE TREATY OF PEACE AND THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS COVENANT 
OVER 800,000 OF THIS REMARKABLE BOOK SOLD 


A complete and authentic narrative, illustrated with official war pictures of the American, 


Canadian, British, French and Italian Governments. 


This book comprises 800 octavo pages (size 


6; x 93 inches), over 200 illustrations, including portraits, maps, etc. 
Bound in Rich Blue Cloth, with title stamped on side and back in gold 


BROADENS THE MIND AND STIRS THE AMBITIONS 


The WONDER BOOK of Knowledge 


FOR YOUNG AND OLD 
Compiled and Edited by Henry C. Hill 
What makes a chimney smoke? 
Why do some of us have freckles? 
Why do we get hungry? 
What makes our teeth chatter? 
What causes a lump in a person’s throat? 
lhe marvels of modern industry and invention; the inter- 
esting story of common things; the mysterious processes 
f nature simply explained. 


| 608 pages. Octavo. 700 Illustrations. ... $2.50 
“MORE THRILLING AND FASCINATING THAN FICTION” 


FAMOUS. MYSTERIES 
By John Elfreth Watkins 


irious and Fantastic Riddles of Human Life that have 
er been Solved. To those who love mystery the stories 


this volume will prove a treat. 
12mo. Illustrated. Cloth Net $1.50 


“Bathed in the light of a splendid fight 
And blotched with their blood’s own red” 


TRENCH BALLADS and Other Verses 
By Erwin Clarkson Garrett, Author of “Army Ballads” 
_, These poems, with few exceptions, were all written in 
France, scribbled on odd pieces of paper by the author while 


the trenches. 
12mo. Cloth, gilt top Net $1.40 


rususnerss THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. PHILADELPHIA 


THE BEST GIFT BOOKS FOR WIDE-A-WAKE GIRLS 


MARY FRANCES STORY- 
INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


FOR TEACHING USEFUL THINGS IN AN ENTERTAINING WAY 
By JANE EAYRE FRYER 


THE MARY FRANCES SEWING BOOK 
In a quaint and delightful story the “‘Thimble People” 
teach the reader tosew. 320 pages. Cloth. pecs 
e w 


THE MARY FRANCES HOUSEKEEPER 


Household duties and management are woven in_ the 


story, so that the reader learns how to dust, sweep, iron, | 


make beds, polish silver, use stencils, and assume the duties 
of hostess or guest. 280 pages. Cloth. Illustrations in 
colors. Price N 


THE MARY FRANCES COOK BOOK 

The Pots and Pans—The Kitchen People—teach the 
young reader how to cook. Cloth. 176 pages. Illustrations 
in colors. Net $2.00 


THE MARY FRANCES KNITTING AND 
CROCHETING BOOK 


actually teaches children the details of all the new and inter- 
esting stitches and how to knit and crochet all kinds of gar- 
ments and other articles of novel and timely 7, 270 


Cloth. Illustrationsin colors. Price 0 


Please mention THe Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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Two Men, by Alfred Ollivant [Doubleday]. 
The story of two brothers. 

The Man Who Fell Through the Earth, by 
Carolyn Wells [Doran]. A detective story. 

Pink Roses, by Gilbert Cannan [Doran]. A 
man’s romance in wartime London. 

Alex the Great, by H. C. Witwer [Smal!, May- 
nard]. A country boy’s New York success. 

John Dene of Toronto, by Herbert Jenkins 
[Doran]. A secret service story. 

A Woman's Venee, Nalbro Bartley (Small, 
Maynard]. The making of a modern mother. 

At a Dollar a Year, by Robert L. Raymond 
{Marshall Jones]. Civilian war-work sto- 
ries. 

When I Come Back, by Henry Sydnor Harri- 
son [Houghton]. An American soldier’s 
record. 

Sonia Married, by Stephen McKenna [Doran]. 
A sequel to “Sonia.” 

Jeremy, by Hugh Walpole [Doran]. A study 
of an English boy of eight. 

In Pawn to a Throne, by Demetra Vaka and 
Kenneth Brown [Lane]. A wartime story 
of Athens. 

The Call of the Soul, by Adrien Bertrand 
{Lane]. Three Frenchmen’s war stories. 
The Moon Pool, by A. Merritt [Putnam]. A 

scientist’s supernatural adventures. 

The Little Chap, by Robert Gordon Anderson 
[Putnam]. story of a childless couple. 
The Burning Secret, by Stephen Branch [Scott 
and Seltzer]. A story of a growing boy. 
The Fortune, by Douglas Goldring [Scott and 
Seltzer]. A love story touching on the 

Irish question. 

The Silver Age, by Temple Scott [Scott and 
Seltzer]. Narrative sketches. 

Colas Breugnon, by Romain Rolland [Holt]. 
The story of a seventeenth century Bur- 
gundian. 

Station X, by G. McLeod Winsor [Lippincott]. 
A story of communication etween the 
planets. 

The Great House, by Stanley J. Weyman 
[Longmans]. An English romance of a fam- 
tly quarrel. 

Not All the King’s Horses, oy George Agnew 
Chamberlain Bobbs-Merrill]. A present- 
day Mezico novel. . 

Ecstasy, by Louis Couperus [Dodd, Mead]. A 
study of two Dutch lovers. 

A Tarpaulin Muster, by John Masefield [Dodd, 
Mead]. Sea stories. 

The Outbound Road, by Arnold Mulder 
[Houghton]. A boy’s struggle with envt- 
ronment. 

Linda Condon, by Joseph Hergesheimer 
{Knopf]. The life story of a beautiful 
woman. 

The Red Mark, by John Russell [Knopf]. 
Tales of adventure in various lands. 

The Happy Years, by Inez Haynes Irwin 
{Holt}. The married lives of Phoebe and 
Ernest. 

The Blue Moon, by David Andersen [Bobbs- 
Merrill]. The romance of a pearl hunter. 


Poetry 


Dust and Light, by John Hall Wheelock 
{Seribner]. Love and nature lyrics. 

Posies that Grew at G.H.Q., by Lawrence F. 
Deutzman [pub. at Yonkers]. War verse. 
Poems: First Series, by J. C. Squire [Knopf]. 

Poems written between 1905 and 1917. 

Body and Raiment, b Eunice Tietjens 
{Knopf]. Collected 1 verse. 

The Township Line, by Albert Frederick Wil- 
son [Harper]. Free verse sketches of New 
England. 

Barbed Wire and Other Poems, by Edwin Ford 
Piper [Midland Press]. Western verse. 
Life's Minstrel, by Daniel Henderson [Dutton]. 

War poems and other impressions. 

Omar and the Rabbi, by Frederick LeRoy Sar- 

gent [Four Seas]. A combination drama. 


ports that the library is very exten- 
sively used by the men, there being 
some 1,500 or 1,600 exchanges each 
week. And, he says, it is hardly nec- 
essary to say that the library has been 
one of the principal sources of enter- 
tainment of the institution, a decided 
moral force, and has been the means 
of enabling many men again to face 
the world far better prepared to meet 
its problems, 

Naturally, a library made up of 
contributions contains many old, 
worn-out, and discarded books of little 
value; and there is a constant request 
at this library for late books of all 
kinds. Readers, publishers, review- 
ers, and literary editors who have on 
their shelves books that are no longer 
of any particular use to them, may 
find many eager and enthusiastic 
readers of these volumes by sending 
them to The Library, United States 
Penitentiary, Atlanta, Georgia. Shop 
worn, damaged, or used books will be 
gladly received. 


Christopher Morley is delivering a 
course of lectures on Chaucer (three 
times a week, at eight-thirty in the 
morning!) at Haverford College, 
Haverford, Pennsylvania. Mr. Mor- 
ley remarks to the Gossip Shop that 
we will remember that Chaucer him- 
self was always an early riser. In his 
latest letter Mr. Morley refers to what 
we should spell as a “hack writer’; 
he, however, spells the word “hacque’’. 


“Mr. Dooley on Making a Will and 
Other Necessary Evils”, recently pub- 
lished, is to follow the preceding 
Dooley volume into foreign transla- 
tions. The other books have, accord- 
ing to Mr. Dooley, been done in 
French, German, Japanese, Scandina- 
vian, Russian, and “even into Eng- 
lish”. The French translation, it is 
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Protect | the Children 


In most cases Tuberculosis infection comes 
during childhood. 


Little children are helpless against 
this menace. 


YOU KNOW THE DANGER 


GUIDE THEM! 
Use Red Cross Christmas Seals 


Each Seal Is a Penny Worth of 
Cure and Prevention 


Please mention Tae BooxMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Slams of Life, 
Everyday verse in slang 

Pictures of the Floating Ow orld, by Amy Low- 
ell [Macmillan]. Love, nature, and war 
lyrics. 
Stuff [Four Seas]. Anonymous free verse. 
Che Bells of Capistrano, by S. H. M. Byers 
[Potter]. Sketches of Spanish California. 
My Rose, by Euphemia Macleod [Four Seas]. 
Religious and nature verse. 

North of Boston, by Robert Frost [Holt]. 
Narrative and descriptive sketches. 

Sweden's Laureate, trans. by Charles Wharton 
Stork [Yale]. Selected porms of Verner von 
Heidenstam, 

Profiles from China, by Eunice Tietjens 
[Knopf]. Free verse sketches. 

lhe Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam [Doran]. 
New edition, illustrated by Dulac. 

Buddy Ballads, by Berton Braley [Doran]. 


Songs of the A. B. F. 

The Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe 
[Doran]. New edition, illustrated by Dulac. 

Hearts Awake, by Amelia Josephine Burr 
[Doran]. Collected lyric verse. 

Reynard the Fox, or The Ghost Heath Run, 
by John Masefield [Macmillan]. The story 
of a for hunt. 

Shadowy Thresholds, by Cale Young Rice 
[Century]. Love and deacriptive verse. 
Turmoil, by Robert A. Donaldson [Houghton]. 
Impressions in France, 1917-1919. 
Shining Fields and Dark Towers, by John 
Bunker [Lane]. Lyrica and memorial verse. 
Britannia Victrix, by Robert Bridges [Oxford]. 

A poem in celebration of the armistice. 

Coloured Stars, ed. by B. Powys Mathers 
[ Houghton}. Translations of fifty Asiatic 
love poems. 


Drama 


Representative One-Act Plays by American 
Authors, ed. by Margaret Gardner Mayorga 
[Little, Brown]. Twenty-four plays pro- 
duced in Little Theatres. 

Comedians All, by George Jean Nathan 
[Knopf]. Comments on current dramatic 
criticism. 

The Principles of Playmaking, by Brander 
Matthews [Scribner]. Critical papers. 

The Theatre Through Its Stage Door, by David 
Belasco [Harper]. Personal experiences. 
Heartbreak House, Great Catherine, and Play- 
lets of the War, by George Bernard Shaw 

[Brentano's]. A late collection. 

The Gibson Upright, by Booth Tarkington and 

Harry Leon Wilson [Doubleday]. The story 
a factory. 

Plays by Jacinto Benavente, Second Series 
[Scribner]. A volume of four plays. 

Napoleon, by Herbert Trench [Oxford]. An 
historical incident of 1805. 

The Social Plays of Arthur Wing Pinero, Vol. 
III, ed. by Clayton Hamilton [Dutton]. A 
volume of two plays. 

Ibsen in England, by Miriam Frane [Four 
Seas]. A critical survey. 

Dunsany the Dramatist, by Edward Hale 
Bierstadt [Little, Brown]. A critical study. 


Essays and Literary Criticism 


Why Authors Go Wrong, by Grant M. Over- 
ton [Moffat, Yard]. Humorous papers on 
current letters. 

Old and New Masters, by Robert Lynd [Scrib- 
ner]. Twenty-seven critiques. 

Fantastics, by Lafcadio Hearn [Houghton]. 
Collected sketches in popular edition. 

Books in General, by Solomon Eagle [Knopf]. 
Informal papers on English letters. 

Tradition and Change, by Arthur Waugh [Dut- 
ton]. Modern verse and oeee studies. 

What Billingsgate Thought, by Major W. A. 
Newman Dorland [Stratford]. Letters on 
snobbery 


by J. P. McEvoy [Volland]. said, retains with remarkable fecilit 


“the Irish of the thing’, but seething g 
is recognizable about the Russian ver- 
sion but the recurrent Dooleys and 
Hennessys. 


A London reader writes: 

“In George Moore’s new book, which 
has the excellent title of ‘Avowals’, 
the writer puts on record his literary 
likes and dislikes. As is Mr. Moore’s 
way, he is alarmingly frank; and 
those who loved Thackeray’s daughter, 
the enchanting and _ sweet-natured 


Lady Ritchie, will be glad that she is 
not alive to read the cruel words: 
‘Thackeray’s always seemed to me a 
sandy mind, an essential]; 
that produced onl 


meagre, 
ungenerous soil, 
starvelings’. 
“Mr. Moore is nothing if not fastidi- 
ous. Thus, he considers that America 
has had only one _ story-teller,—not 
Hawthorne, as some of us would say, 
but Edgar Allan Poe. He also gives 
but one great romancer to the French 
—Balzac is his idol. Now this, surely, 
will arouse indignation in the hearts 
of the lovers of old Dumas, and of 
Victor Hugo—to name but two of the 
glorious company of French ro 
mancers. He reluctantly says a good 
word for Maupassant. That a critic 
who so admires the great Russian 
realists should have no admiration at 
all for Trollope, is strange; surely Mr. 
Moore goes hopelessly astray when he 
says that Trollope was so common- 
place that his commonplaceness 
brought about a reaction, ‘and so 
created the pre-Raphaelite movement’ 
As a matter of fact Trollope in his 
own day was simply regarded as a 
sound workmanlike writer of no par- 
ticular account, and the pre-Raphael 
ites for a very long time were indeed 
prophets without the slightest honor 
in their own country. More, the vast 
public which read and enjoyed Trol 
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‘The Highest Paid Writer in 
America Today—who is he? 


He claims no literary style—-he is a photoplaywright 
—<a master in the new field of art. 


You will be well paid if you have any Story 
Ideas that can be used in Motion Pictures 


G. Gardner Sullivan 


ad « IVE years ago the 


scenario or mo- 

tion picture story 
was inconsequential. 
Motion pictures were 
a novelty and people 
went for the novelty. 
But today when you 
go you want to see a real play. 

This change in public taste has re- 
sulted in a famine in story plots. Pro- 
lucers must have material—new plots 
especially written for the screen. And 
producers are at their wits’ end to get 
new plots; for as yet, not enough people 
have been trained to write for the 
screen. Motion pictures today re- 
quire more stories than all the maga- 
zines in the country put together. 
Studios around Los Angeles alone need 
more than 3000 new stories every year. 

Today producers are paying $100 to 
$500 for a short comedy—$500 to 
$2000 for five-reel dramatic scripts. 
Yet even at these prices the demand is 
growing greater every day. 


riment of ie 
ws H. Ince 
(1us,whocom 
ts a salary 
0 a week 
W) @ year 
titer than that 
t the President of 
l'nited States 


In One Year’s Time 

With this critical situation facing the 
motion picture industry, the Palmer 
Photoplay Institute was organized a 
little over a year ago to encourage 
photoplay writing. 

In this short time, dozens of our stu- 
dents have become successful photo- 
playwrights. For literary genius is not 
required. Already many of our stu- 
dents have sold plays, some for as high 
as $1000. A number of them have 
taken positions in studios—four in one 
studio alone. 


Send for It 


Our booklet, ‘“The Secret of Success- 
ful Photoplay Writing,’ explains the 
Palmer Plan in Detail. In it you will 
find autographed indorsements of prac- 
tically every motion picture producer 
and star. It explains the Palmer Hand- 
book, furnished you with cross refer- 
ences to scenarios that have been 
PRODUCED. The scenarios come to 
you in exactly the form used by the 
studio directors. Under the Palmer 
Plan you also receive one year’s free 
advisory service—personal, construc- 
tive criticism of your manuscripts by 
Frederick Palmer, one of America’s 
best known scenario writers. Mrs. 
Kate Corbaley, former photoplay- 
wright for Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Drew, 
is at the head « f our marketing service. 
In constant touch with the studios, she 
knows their needs. And her sole work 
is to help our students sell their plays. 

If you feel that you can write a better story 
plot than some you have seen in the movies, 

a genuine opportunity is waiting you in this 
new, highly-paid field. Literary ability 
is unnecessary, for motion pictures 
are told in the language of pictures. 

A simple story with one thought is 
enough. For movies are made 

for the masses. So if you feel 

that you have story-telling 

ability we urge you to 

write for this book. 

It’s free. It obli- 

gates you in no 

way. Just fill 

out the cou- /. 

pon and 


mailto JZ 
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Bacon versus Shakespeare, by George Seibel 
[Lessing]. A controversial essay. 

Literature with a Large L, by MacGregor 
Jenkins [Houghton]. Two philosophical es- 


says. 

Books and Things, by Philip Littell [Har- 
court}. Informal papers on current events. 

The Paris of the Novelists, by Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice [Doubleday]. Reminiscent sketches. 

Endicott and I, 


by Frances Lester Warner 
pougneen }. 
ife 


Informal essays on family 


Shakespeare and England, by Sir Walter Ral- 
eigh [Oxford]. A critical lecture. 

As Others See Her, by A. Burnett-Smith 
(Houghton]. An English study of American 


women, 

Prejudices: First Series, by H. L. Mencken 
[Knopf]. Papers on books and authors. 

Four Americans, by Henry A. Beers [Yale.] 


Essays on Roosevelt, Hawthorne, Emerson, 


and Whitman. 

The Smiling Hilltop, by Julia M. Sloane 
{[Seribner]. Californian sketches. 

Mountain Paths, by Maurice Maeterlinck 
[Dodd, Mead]. War essays. 
The Art of the Novelist, by Henry Burrowes 
Lathrop [Dodd, Mead]. A critical study. 
Ventures in Common Sense, by E. W. owe 
[Knopf]. Whimsical paragraphs. 

Our America, by Waldo Frank [Boni]. A 
study of national character. 

Seances with Carlyle, by Euphemia Macleod 
[Four Seas]. Purported communications. 


Historical and Political Science 


Modern Germany, by J. Ellis Barker [Dutton]. 
An enlarged edition. 

Which? by Lincoln G. 
Washington]. 
Rican policy. 


Valentine [pub. at 
An Essay on America’s Costa 


Colonial Folkways, by Charles M. Andrews; 
The Red Man’s Continent, by Ellsworth 
Huntingten; The Quaker Colonies, by Syd- 
ney G. Fisher; Pioneers of the Old South- 
west, by Constance Lindsay Skinner; The 
Cleveland Era, by Henry Jones Ford; The 
Hispanic Nations of the New World, by 


William R. Shepherd; The .— of Appo- 


mattox, by Walter Lynwood Fleming; John 
Marshall and the Constitution, by Edward 
S. Corwin; The Path of Empire, by Carl 
Russell Fish; The Rei of Andrew Jackson, 
by Frederick Austin Ogg [Yale]. Ten new 
volumes in “The Chronicles of America” 
series. 

The New Map of Asia, by Herbert Adams Gib- 
sae [Century]. Asiatic problems, 1900- 
919. 

The Decline of Aristocracy in the Politics of 
New York, by Dixon Ryan Fox [Columbia 
Univ.]. History of the business party. 

The Powers and Aims of Western Democracy, 
by William Milligan Sloane [Scribner]. A 
political survey. 

The Awakening of Asia, by H. M. Hyndman 
[Boni]. A current history. 

Paris and Her People, by Ernest A. Vizetelly 
[Stokes]. A record from 1871 to 1900. 
The Roman Civilization, by A. F. Giles [Lon- 

don: Jack]. Essay with photographs. 

The Emancipation of Massachusetts, by 
Brooks Adams [Houghton]. A new edition. 

The Relation of the Executive Power to Leg- 
islation, by Henry Campbell Black [Prince- 
ton]. A plea for separation. 

The Will of the People, by Francis Sullivan 
[Los Angeles: Ray. An essay on democ- 
racy. 

Have Faith in Massachusetts, by Calvin Coo- 
lidge [Houghton]. Collected addresses. 
The Free City, by Bouck White [Moffat, Yard]. 

A political essay. 

Political Prophecies, by The Right Hon. H. A. 
L. Fisher [Oxford]. An historical address. 

The Meaning of the World Revolution, by H. 
Hamilten Fyfe [London: Cecil Palmer and 


Hayward]. An evolutionary study. 


lope’s wonderful pictures of everyday 
life, knew nothing and cared less for 
the great romantic movement which 
was secretly springing in their midst. 
While it may be doubted if the pre- 
Raphaelites, on their side, ever knew 
that there was such a writer as Trol- 
lope in the world!” 


A first novel by the news editor of 
the Chicago “Daily News” was pub- 
lished late in September. This was 
(or is) “The Other Side of the Wall’, 
by Henry Justin Smith. The pub- 
lishers of the book say that the reader 
will be reminded of Frank Norris. 
Oh, yes; the setting of the book is 
Chicago. 


Brander Matthews’s new book, “The 
Principles of Playmaking”, recently 
published, includes, besides “The 
Principles of Playmaking”, “On Put- 
ting Literature into the Drama”, 
“Shaksperean Stage Traditions”, 
“The Pleasant Land of Scribia’, 
“Hamlet Without Hamlet”, “The Play- 
wright and the Player”, “The Simpli- 
fication of Scenery”, “The Conventions 
of the Music-Drama”, “The Vocabu- 
lary of the Show Business”, “Matthew 
Arnold and the Theatre”, with some 
other “discussions” and a chapter of 
“Memories of Edwin Booth”. 


Siegfried Sassoon, one of the most 
promising of the younger English 
poets, is coming to the United States 
in February to give a series of read- 
ings from his published and unpub- 
lished works. Knowledge of Mr. Sas- 
soon’s work was extended among us 
by the visit here last spring of his 
friend, Robert Nichols, another of the 
younger group in England, who read 
from the Sassoon books before audi- 
ences in several Eastern cities. A 
poem by Mr. Sassoon, “Fancy Dress”, 
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Heredity and Environment in the Development of Men 
ftHIRD EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED 


By EDWIN GRANT CONKLIN, Professor of Biology in Princeton University. 

Illustrated $2 net; by mail, $2.10 
\s the origin of species was probably the greatest biological problem of the past century, 
-» the origin of individuals is the greatest biological subject of the present one. Professor 
Conklin makes this subject plain and extremely interesting. 


The Quest of the Ballad Modern Political Tendencies 
By W. ROY MACKENZIE By Hon. THEODORE E. BURTON 
Illustrated $2 net; by mail, $2.18 $1.25 net; by mail, $1.33 


P ; The Relation of the Executive 
A Book of Princeton Verse II Power to Legislation 


Preface by HENRY VAN DYKE By HENRY CAMPBELL BLACK 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.58 $1.60 net; by mail, $1.68 


The A B C of the Federal Reserve System 
By EDWIN WALTER KEMMERER, Second Edition, Revised $1.50 net; by mail, $1.58 
Benjamin Strong, Governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, says in his preface 
to this book, “All that is required to give the reader an understanding of the new régime 
of American banking is contained in the following pages.”’ 

From any Bookseller or the Publishers 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 
PRINCETON, N. J. 








PURPOSE The mark of a book written to meet a need 


AP, Some New Publications 
of Special Interest 


THAT ONE FACE | NEW SPIRIT IN 
RICHARD ROBERTS Cloth, $1.25 INDUSTRY =. 


A series of studies marked by spiritual insight, Bae Menta a ties : 
intellectual keenness, and literary skill, which F. ERNEST JOHNSON. Paper boards, $0.75 
show the distinctive impression made by Jesus 


on ten of the world’s great poets and prophets This book deals with the biggest of all re- 


| construction problems in a big way. Scientific 
RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE | in its study of facts, optimistic, as believing 
that “the moral will of humanity may be 
OF ISRAEL ounted on to bring in the new day,” it offers 
a stirring interpretation of the most signifi- 

WILLIAM J. HUTCHINS Artleather cloth, $1.90 cant developments of the labor world. 


A guide to a general survey of Old Testament 
iaterial by analyzing the great historical | 
periods and the religious messages char: es INTERVENTION IN 
stic of them and presenting them with their 
backgrounds. Arranged for daily study dur- MEXICO 
ing half a year. S. G. INMAN Paper boards, $1.50 


BETWEEN TWO WORLDS Years of residence across the border and a 


personal acquaintance with Carranza and other 
JOHN HESTON WILLEY Cloth, $1.25 leaders qualify the author for this sympathetic 
This fearless and unconventional discussion, analysis of the relations between the United 
written in vivid and untheological language, States and Mexico and the importance of our 
throws a renewed light from the Bible @n sere good neighbors. A timely and informing 
some ef the eternal mysteries. \ 200k. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please mention THe BooKMAN in writing to advertisers. 
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Biography 


Douglas Jerrold, Dramatist and Wit, by Walter 
Jerrold [Doran]. A critical appreciation. 
The Life and Letters of James Monroe Taylor, 
by Elizabeth Hazelton Haight [Dutton]. A 

critical biography. 

Saint Joan of Arc, by Mark Twain [Harper]. 
A new edition, illustrated in color. 

Theodore Roosevelt's Letters to His Children, 
ed. by Joseph Bucklin Bishop [Scribner]. 
4 collection, illustrated. 

The Correspondence of Nicholas Biddle, by 
Reginald C. McGrane [Houghton]. Letters 
on national affairs, 1807-1844. 

Life of Dante Alighieri, by Charles Allen Dins 
more [Houghton]. A critical biography. 
Theodore Roosevelt, by William Roscoe Thayer 

[Houghton]. An intimate biography. 

A Golden Age of Authors, by William W. 
Elisworth [Houghton]. A publisher’s rec- 
ollections. 

Bill Sewall’s Story of T. R., by William Win 
gate Sewall [Harper]. A Maine guide's 
story. 

Artemus Ward, by Don C. Seitz [Harper]. A 
biography, with extracts. 

Supplement to the Letters of Horace Walpole, 
ed. by Paget Toynbee. 2 vols. [Oxford] 
Letters, with notes and indices. 

From Midshipman to Rear-Admiral, by Rear 
Admiral Bradley A. Fiske [Century]. A 
personal and historic record. 

My Generation, by William Jewett Tucker 
[Houghton]. An autobiography. 
Impressions of Theodore RoosevejJt, 
rence F. Abbott [Doubleday]. 

cencea. 

Canon Barnett, His Life, Work, and Friends, 
by his wife, 2 vols. [Houghton]. A biog- 
raphy of the English social reformer. 

Madeleine [Harper]. The autobiography of a 
former social outcast. 

American Painting and Its Tradition, by John 
C. Van Dyke [Scribner]. Sketches of nine 
painters of 1878-1915. 

My Recollections, by Jules Massenet [Small, 
Maynard]. Am account of the composer’s 
life and works. 

Musical Memories, 
{Small, Maynard]. 


by Law 
Reminis 


by Camille Saint-Saens 
Impressions of fellow 
musicians. 


A Labrador Doctor, by Wilfred Thomason 
Grenfell [Houghton]. An autobiography. 


Sociology and Economics 


The Story of Our Merchant Marine, by Willis 
J. Abbot [Dodd, Mead]. An account of de- 
cline and rise. 

Woman Triumphant, by Rudolf Cronau [New 
York: the author]. An economic history. 
Women's Wages, by Enrilie Josephine Hutchin- 
son [Columb. Univ.]. A discussion of 

remedies. 

Organizing for Work, by H. L. Gantt [Har- 
court]. Suggestions for industrial problems. 

The New Spirit in Industry, by F. Ernest 
Johnson [Association]. A survey of after- 
war conditions. 

Reports of Coal Industry Commission of Great 
Britain [The Nation]. A survey. 

The Girl and the Job, by Helen C. Hoerle and 
Florence B. Saltzberg [Holt]. Facts and 
opportunities. 

The Anatomy of Society, by Gilbert Cannan 
[Dutton]. An inquiry into institutions. 
Five Hundred Business Books, compiled by 
Ethel Cleland [Washington: Amer. Lib. 

Assn.]. A bibliography. 

The Future Citizen and His Mother, by Charles 
Porter [Houghton]. Lectures on maternity 
and child welfare. 

Law and the Family, by Robert Grant [Scrib- 
ner). Papers on feminiem, domestic rela- 
tiona, etc. 


was published in THE BOOKMAN for 
January, 1919. 


Sinclair Lewis’s automobile _ro- 
mance, “Free Air’, which has just 
been published, is based on an actual 
transcontinental tour made by Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis. Their route from 
Minneapolis to Seattle was that of the 
heroine of “Free Air’. Some of Mr. 


Lewis’s remarks about middle-western 
roads have already started correspon- 
dence in newspapers along the route. 


“I am interested in a book pub- 
lished by you entitled ‘In Secret’, by 
Robert W. Chambers”, writes an 
earnest seeker after truth to the pub- 
lishers of the volume. “Especially”, 
he continues, “chapter eight, which 
gives the death of Sir W. Blint, and 
refers to the American eagle and the 
efforts of the two principal characters 
to send word to England by the eagle. 

“This is one of the most interesting 
incidents in the book, but it would 
seem that some reference should have 
been made as to the success of the 
message sent by the eagle. There is 
no further mention made of this inci- 
dent, and I have heard several people 
speak of the lack of information as to 
the incident—an omission leaving the 
story incomplete. The inquiry is, 
‘What happened to the eagle and did 
he deliver his message?’ ” 

It is indeed sad to contemplate the 
complete disappearance of Manitou, 
the American eagle that houp-glouped 
for Uncle Sam. His was a fine and 
sterling character, and it would prob- 
ably be worth while for Mr. Chambers 
to write a sequel to “In Secret’, en- 
titled ‘“‘Where He Went From There”. 


A man the other day was heard to 
refer to a new book which he called 
“Broomstick Straws’. 
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PAID OUT 
By J. PERCIVAL BESSELL 


Here is a mystery story—old yet startlingly 
new. The criminal’s tremendous and almost 
superhuman struggles to combat the shadow 
of a great crime are vividly and astoundingly 
portrayed with a surprise at every turn. An 
unusual treat for lovers of detective-mystery 
stories. 


FLAMES OF THE BLUE 
RIDGE 
By ETHEL and JAMES DORRANCE 


This book presents these two famous authors 
at their best. In it they have captured the very 
spint of the Blue Ridge Mountains, which fur- 
nish the background of their delightfully 
whimsical novel. An intense presentation is 
given of the modern problem of conquering 
that arch enemy “‘booze,’’ and the life of these 
mountain people is portrayed with great 
sympathy and human understanding 


IN THE SHADOW OF 
THE HILLS 


By GEORGE C. SHEDD 
Author of the “Lady of Mystery House” 


An interesting study of the life and character 
of the people in a booming western town. The 
hero, known to friend and foe as “‘Cold Steel” 
Weir, nossesses a masterful personality, and 
a grim purpose to do a big job well. Swift 
action, gun play and lawlessness are interwoven 
with a highly intriguing love story. 


SOMETHING DOING 


By VARICK VANARDY 
Author of “‘The Lady of the Night Wind” 


Varick Vanardy has written a new thriller, and 
developed a most unusual plot which centers 
cman the doings of Moreau-Crewe, ““The 
Two-Faced Man,” whose intimate connection 
with the secret service, strange adventures 
among crooks and criminals, and how a beauti- 
ful woman became involved in the plot, makes 
this a powerful, gripping story. 


Each $1.50 at all book-shops 








“There is a peculiar dignity attached to the gift 
of a book that is in no way affected by its price” 


American Red Cross 


'T’HE RED CROSS, while completing its war 
obligations, has planned a peacetime program 
It proposes to establish Public Health Nursing 
n all communities, to give universal instruction 
lirst Aid, to extend the advantages of Home 
Service to all families, to concentrate facilities 
r Disaster Relief, and to enlarge its Junior 
ted Cross activities. In doing this, jt will seek 
to avoid duplicating the work of existing organi- 
ations. In ninety per cent of the districts where 
the Red Cross is active, however, no other 
rganizations are operating. 
During the war the nation’s roll of infant 
mortality was nine times as long as its roll of 
mor—300,000 “baby deaths” against 48,000 
‘battle deaths.”” That one item from the long 
ist of mortal statistics is enough to keep the 
rganization working at white heat and gain the 
backing of every man, woman, and child in the 
United States. 


600 Lexington Ave. 


TAMA: The Diary of a Japanese 
School Girl. By Florence Wells 


Tama as a book is unique. At the same time it is 
one of the most delightfully amusing and human 
little stories ever published. The quaint “pidgin™ 
English in which it is written will cause gales of 
merriment when read aloud. This story from the 
heart of a little Japanese girl will appeal to young 
and to grown-ups alike 
Illustrated. Board 12mo 
Postpaid 85 cents. 


CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TO- 
DAY. Compiled by Martha Foote Crow 


A collection of poems from the works of living 
American poets. telling the story of Christ's life in 
chronological order. 


Cloth 12mo. 


Net 74 cents 


Net $2.00 


Postpaid, $2.15 


MODERN READER’S CALENDAR 
1920 


The author of this calendar has been out *‘‘catch- 
ing thoughts.” It is a literary drag-net of beauti- 
id uamaah ms. both prose and poetry, from many 
writers, especially from the modern writers 


Net 75 cents, Postpaid, 85 cents 


Bookshops Everywhere or 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


New York City 












































































































































































































































































































































































































































Were You Ever a Child? by Floyd Dell 
[Knopf]. <A discussion of our educational 
aystem. 

When the Workmen Help You Manage, by 
William R. Basset [Century]. A plan for 
labor problems. 


Travel 


California Desert Trails, by J. Smeaton Chase 
[Houghton]. Personal experiences. 

New Rivers of the North, by Hulbert Footner 
[Doran]. Canadian wilderness travels 

White Shadows in the South Seas, by Freder 
ick O’Brien [Century]. Eagperiences among 
cannibals. 
Houseboat Days in China, by J. O. P. Bland 
[Doubleday]. Impressions of Chinese lUfe. 
The Wilderness of the Upper Yukon, by Charles 
Sheldon [Scribner]. A new edition. 

My Italian Year, by Joseph Collins [Scribner] 
Reminiscences of the war. 

Wanderings in Italy, by Gabriel Faure 
{Houghton]. Travel sketches. 


War and Reconstruction 


Notes of a Camp-follower on the Western 
Front, by E. W. Hornung [Dutton]. A 
Y. M. OC. A. worker’s experiences. 

The War in Cartoons, ed. by George J. Hecht 
[Dutton]. Drawings by Americans. 

Fields of Victory, by Mrs. Humphry Ward 
{Seribner]. Postwar impressions of the front. 

Mr. Punch’s History of the Great War [Stokes]. 
Articles and cartoons from “Punch”. 

The Crime, Vol. III, Anonymous [Doran]. 
Aims of the warring nations. 

The Crime, Vol. IV, by Dr. Richard Grelling 
[Doran]. A study of Belgian documents. 
The Triumph of Ideals, by Woodrow Wilson 
[Harper]. Addresses, February to July, 1919. 
Uncle Sam, Fighter, by William Atherton Du 

Puy [Stokes]. The story of our army. 

Bolshevism : Its Cure, by David Goldstein and 
Martha Moore Avery [Boston School of Pol. 
Econ.]. An analytical discussion. 

The Mud Larks, by Crosbie Garstin [Doran]. 
Sketches of British army life. 

Anglophobia, by J. G. Cook [Four Seas]. A 
history of anti-British prejudices in the U. 8. 

The Truth About China and Japan, by B. L. 
Putnam Weale [Dodd, Mead]. Reasons for 
conflict. 

The Test of Scarlet, by Coningsby Dawson 
[Lane]. An account of the last war-days. 
Bulgaria, by George Clenton Logio [Doran]. 

An economic ond political study. 

Memoirs of the Russian Revolution, by George 
V. Lomonossoff [Rand School]. The account 
of an oficial. 

From Vauquois Hill to Exermont, by Clair 
Kenamore [St. Louis: Guard]. A history of 
the 35th division. 

The France I Know, by Winifred Stephens 
[Dutton]. Impressions of life and books 
Trouping for the Troops, by Margaret Mayo 
Doran]. A theatrical unit’s French adven- 

ures. 

Egyptian Delegation to the Peace Conference 
a by the Delegation]. Official reports. 
Books in the War, by Theodore Wesley Koch 
Houghton]. American and British war li- 

rary service. 

Thoughts of a Psychiatrist on the War and 
After, by William A. White, M.D. [Hoeber]. 
Psychological reactions. 

The Big Show, by Elsie Janis [Cosmopolitan]. 
Eaperiences in entertaining the troops. 

War in the Garden of Eden, by Kermit Roose- 
velt [Scribner]. Account of Holy Land cam- 


—— 

The Army Behind the Army, by BEB. Alexander 
Powell [Scribner]. Account of non-com- 
batant work. 

Canada’s Sons and Great Britain in the World 

War, by Col. George G. Nasmith [Winston]. 

A history with photographs. 
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In a recent interview printed in the 
New York “Evening Sun” Sir William 
Robertson Nicoll, editor of ““The Brit- 
ish Weekly” and the London “Book- 
man”, says that he believes the war 
is played out as a background for the 
present-day narrative. “First of all, 
from the historic standpoint the story 
of the war itself has yet to be writ- 
ten”, he said. “Valuable contributions 
to this class of literature have already 
come from the pens of Sir A. Conan 
Doyle and John Buchan, but highl) 
useful as are those in their own way, 
we are as yet too near the terrible 
conflict of which they purport to be a 
record for us to regard either as the 
full story of this momentous struggle.” 

The writers mentioned have both 
completed histories of the war. A. 
Conan Doyle’s “A History of the Great 
War” is in four volumes, and covers 
the British campaign in France and 
Flanders. Colonel John Buchan, in 
addition to his many exciting war 
novels, “Greenmantle”, “Mr. Stand- 
fast”, etc., and “The Battle of the 
Somme”, is also the author of “Nel- 
son’s History of the War’. 


Received yesterday by the Gossip 
Shop, a note from James Gibbons 
Huneker, signed “Jim, the Penman”’. 


The Gossip Shop is in receipt of a 
little cloth-bound book, “The Country 
Life Press”, “published” (so the title- 
page reads) “for the friends of Dou- 
bleday, Page and Company”. The 
volume contains an account of the 
Country Life Press, at Garden City, 
New York, and numerous illustrations 
of the Press and its grounds. In ad- 
dition there are portraits of several 
of the most distinguished of the 
Doubleday authors, appreciations of 
them by various hands, a “Kipling 
index”, and an “O. Henry index”. 
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Harold Bell Wright’ s Greatest Novel 
Nearly One Million Already Sold 
Your Best and Most Helpful Gift 


for Christmas Will Be This New 
Ozark Story of Life and Love 


THE RE-CREATION OF BRIAN KENT 


The story is as sweet and clean 
and wholesome as the atmosphere 
of the out-of-doors of God’s un- 
spoiled world of the Ozark hills. 


Cloth, 12mo., $1.50 


Illustrations in Colors by J. Allen St. John 





Harold Bell Wright knows life and how Illustration showing the biggest | 
; H selling novel ever published, | 

we live it or he could never have created Qrappedwithspecialchristmas | | 

Brian Kent. And how we should love to _ slip, cover in colors, ready for 


meet dear old Auntie Sue, the sweetest Siares™** SNE SE DOK 
and most charming character it has ever 

been our good fortune to know. You come to love Judy, too. 
Poor, twisted, mountain-bred Judy. She will touch every sympa- 
thetic heart. And Betty Jo! She is just—well! just Betty Jo. 
She just naturally lives in the pages of the book. There are thrill- 
ing incidents related with such vivid realism that one reads with 
breathless interest. And yet the fascinating power of the story is 
rather in the skillful visualization of the clash and conflicts of 
life’s invisible forces out of which the thrilling incidents come. 


Other Novels by Harold Bell Wright—Over Eight Million Sold 


That Printer of Udell’s—The Shepherd of the Hills—The Calling 
of Dan Matthews—The Winning of Barbara Worth—Their 
Yesterdays—The Eyes of the World—When a Man’s a Man. 


Harold Bell Wright’s Books Are Sold Everywhere 
Catalog of We catalog and sell by mail, at a big 
Books of 1 Publishers FREE saving to you, over 25,000 books of 


other publishers. We supply the largest number of public, private and 
school libraries and individuals with all their books. Our service is quick 
and satisfying. Write for catalog today. A post card will bring it. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Publishers and Booksellers 
E. W. REYNOLDS, President 231-233 West Monroe Street, CHICAGO 





























peawine INKS 
ETERNAL WRITING INK 


HIGGINS’ Sa e THE BOOKFELLOWS 


P Issued: First part of the Sectional Book, 
RS, “Chronicles of Bagdad;” free to members. 
VEGETABLE ¢ GLUE, Etc. iful item uniquely publish 
Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives perdigapiae aw ae 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- {Membership one dollar per annum. Write 
rosive and j]l-smelling inks and adhesives and say you are interested. 
and =. the Higgins’ Inks and Adhe- 


stves hey will be a revelation to you, 
they are so sweet, clean, well put enand Flora Warren Seymour, Clerk 


withal so efficient, 


At Dealers Generally ' 5320 Kimbark Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO-» Mfrs. 
271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon - 





Please mention Tas Bookman in writing to ebration. 
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The Romance of Aircraft, by Laurence Yard 
Smith [Stokes]. An historical survey. 

Walled Towns, by Ralph Adams Cram [Mar- 
shall Jones]. An industrial community plan. 

Art and the Great War, by Albert ugene 
Gallatin [Dutton]. One hundred plates, by 
Allied artists. 

The League of Nations, by Viscount Grey and 
others [Oxford]. Nine English papers. 

The War and the Empire, by Sir Charles Lucas 
[Oxford]. The effects of the war. 

The American Front, by Ernest Peixotto, Capt., 
U. S. A. [Seribner]. An A. E. F. artist’s 
story. 

With Seeing Eyes, by Harold Morton Kramer 
{Lothrop}. War record of a journalist. 
The Jew Pays, by M. E. Ravage [Knopf] 

Discussion of European Jews. 


Religion and Spiritualism 


The Key to the Universe, by Harriette Augusta 
Curtiss and F. Homer Curtiss [Dutton]. 
Number interpretation. 

Christian Doctrine, by R. W. Dale [Doran] 
A series of theological discourses. 

A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, by 
A. 'T. Robertson [Doran]. -A new and revised 
edition. 

Modern Psychical Phenomena, 
Carrington [Dodd, Mead]. 
searches, with photographs. 

The Home Department, by Minnie K. L. Kar- 
nell [Westminster]. History and work. 

The Acts, by Charles R. Erdman [Westmin- 
ster]. A history of the Christian church. 

The Beginners’ "Benasteent, by Louise M. 

Oglevee; The Senior Boy, by Eugene C. Foster 
[Westminster]. Suggestions for the 8.8. 
teacher. 

A History of the New Thought Movement, by 
Horatio W. Dresser [Crowell]. An historical 
study. 

The Poet of Science and Other Addresses, by 
William North Rice [Abingdon]. Modern 
religious thought. 

Jesus and the Young Man of To-day, by John 
M. Holmes [Macmillan]. Studies of Bible 
passages. 

Star Dust from the Dugouts, by William L. 
Stidger [Abingdon]. A “Y” worker’s im- 


pressions. 

Approaches Towards Church Unity, ed. by 
Newman Smyth and Williston Walker 
[Yale]. An historical survey. 

Yale Talks, by Charles Reynolds Brown [Yale]. 
Addresses to college men. 

The Fulfilling of the Vision, by James C. Dubois 
{Los Angeles]. A paper on spiritiem. 

The Abolishing of Death, by Basil King [Cos- 
mopolitan]. An account of spirit messages. 

Building on Rock, by Henry Kingman; The 
Christian Basis of World Democracy, by 
Kenneth Scott Latourette [Association]. 
Daily Bible readings. 


by Hereward 
Results of re- 


Nature 


The Making of a Flower Garden, by Ida D. 
Bennett [Stokes]. A manual with diagrams. 
Fishing Tackle and Kits, by Dixie Carroll 
{Stewart and Kidd]. Facts about game fish. 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes of 
America, by James A. Henshall [Stewart 
and Kidd]. A description of 90 varieties. 
The Secrets of Animal Life, by J. Arthur 
Thomson [Holt]. Problems of behavior. 
Homing with the Birds, by Gene Stratton. 
Porter [Doubleday]. Studies of bird ~ 
Maeterlinck’s Dogs, by Georgette Leblanc-Mae- 
terlinck [Dodd, Mead]. Stories illustrated 
by the author. 
The Book of a Naturalist, by W. H. Hudson 
[Doran]. Essays on natural science. 
Streamcraft, by George Parker Holden [Stew- 
art and Kidd]. A manual for anglers. 


To mark the visit of Hugh Wal- 
pole to the United States, the Ameri- 
can publishers of Mr. Walpole’s novels 
recently issued a sixty-five-page book- 
let about Mr. Walpole and his books. 
This contains an appreciation by Jo- 
seph Hergesheimer, a_ frontispiece 
portrait, and notes and comments on 
the various novels of Hugh Walpole. 
The little volume is attractively bound 
in boards, and may be had upon ap- 
plication to the publishers. Mr. 
Hergesheimer in his brochure says: 


His books, from the first to the last, have 
not become antiquated; they are as fresh to 
day as they were at any time through the 
past ten or twelve years; the people in them, 
true in costume and speech to their various 
moments, are equally true to that which in 
man is changeless. They, the novels, 
are at once provincial, as the best novels in 
variably are, and universal as any deep pene 
tration of humanity, any considerable artistry, 
must be. Never merely cosmopolitan, never 
merely smart—even in his knowledge of smart 
people—they are sincere without being stupid, 
serious without a touch of hypocrisy; and, on 
the other hand, light without vapidity, enter- 
taining with never a compromise nor the 
least descent from the most dignified of en- 
gagements. 


And he concludes: 


Mr. Walpole is the carver on the stone, the 
embellisher on parchment; his art is the sign, 
the recompense, of civilization. He is the pot 
of geraniums in the window, the beauty, util- 
ity, above utility. Not for nothing do we 
allow the philosophies, the doctrines, even the 
humanities, of the past to fall into oblivion, 
while we preserve any marble fragment of 
beauty we are so fortunate as to recover. 

Mr. Walpole is a part of that great neces- 
sity, of the longing, really, for perfection, for 
perfect beauty. This, too, is the only salva 
tion for ease; the animal, when he is replete, 
fat, dies; and man, successful in the flesh, 
degenerates. There only spirit, beauty, ani- 
mates the clay. Roses, in the end, are more 
important than cabbages. Here, Hugh Wal 
pole, cultivating the fine flowers of his im- 
agination, setting out his gardens in the waste, 
is indispensable very few have accom 
plished that. 


Mrs. Ernest B. Filsinger (Sara 
Teasdale) left West Eighty-first 
Street for California late in Septem- 
ber. 
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Amy Lowell’s New Poems 


PICTURES OF THE 
FLOATING WORLD 


First Edition Exhausted on Publication 
Second Now Ready 


beauty that knocks at the gates of the 

ses lies on page after page with a clarity and 

Imost radiant succinctness for which I know 

parallels. . . . Surpassing and (I think) 

luring beauty.”—Professor John Livingston 
in The Boston Transcript. 


lere we have imagism at its best; a lovely 
sture caught at its highest curve of grace, 
mbolizing a universal emotion. . . Originality 
nd individuality are precious qualities, and Miss 
vell possesses them beyond any other living 
wet we can think of.’"—N. Y. Times. $1.50. 


Other Books by Amy Lowell 
Can Grande's Men, Women and 
Castle $1.! GROSOB cco 0 0-00 $1.50 
Gwetd Gitiien ent lendencies in Mod- 


> Gon ern American 
Poppy Seed . . . $1.50 Poetry, (Illus.) $2.50 


\ Dome of Many- Six French Poets. 
Coloured Glass $1.50 Illus. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
Publishers New York 





Have you mastered 
these new words? 


vitamine ukulele tank 
Freudian escadrille lorry 
Rotarian fourth arm Taube 
Bolsheviki Soviet Boche 
camouflage ace brisance 


and hundreds of others are defined and pronounced in 


Webster’s 
New International 


Dictionary 


“The Supreme Authority” 


ou still uncertain. and are you embarrassed when 
ed upon to use these mew words, and to pronounce 
Why not overcome this lack of information 
iclass yourself with 
e who know; those 
» win success in all lines 
tivity? Why not let the 
v International serve you 


400,000 Vocabulary Terms 
30,000 Geographical Subjects 
12,000 Biographical Entries 
6,000 Illustrations & 2,700 Pages 
housands of other references 
Warre for Specimen Pages, Illustrations, ete 
Free Pocket Maps if you mention Tue BookMAN 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. Springfield, Mass. 


Please mention THE BooKMAN 





Real Books for the Holidays 
A SPINNER OF WEBS 


By Catherine Plumer Bement 
\ worthwhile novel with an absorbing story, 
notable for its lifelike New England characters 
and its representation of life in a typical Amer- 
ican village. “It is an interesting and well-done 
piece of work.”—New York Evening Post. 


Net $1.50 
CANAAN. By Graca Aranha e 


\ novel of contemporary America, the story 
of which deals with the ceaseless struggle in 
Brazil between the old inhabitants and the 
European immigrants. Anatole France calls it 
—“*The great American novel.” Introduction 
by Guglielmo Ferrero. Net $1.75 


MODERN LOVERS. ByvViola Meynell 


The Bookman calls this novel—*A marvelous 
transcript from life’, while the Athenzum says 
“Miss Meynell excites our wonder by the ex- 
traordinary intimacy she shows in her studies 
of character.” Net $1.60 


By Gertrude Capen Whitney 
\ classic in the lgment of those who believe 
in the power of the individual to direct his 


own life. Net $0.75 


For the Children 


THE TRUE PHILOSOPHER and 
Other Cat Tales. By Peggy Bacon 


Fairy tales for grown-ups as well as children, 
with a cat of a different sort in each one ot 
them Illustrated with etchings by the autho: 


Net $1.25 


THE FAIRY SPINNING WHEEL 
AND THE TALES IT SPUN 
By Catulle Mendes 


Delightful fairy stories that lose none of their 
original charm in the translation from the 


French. Net $1.50 


DREAM LIFE FOR CHILDREN 
By Mattie K. Foster 


Fascinating fairy stories that are as beautiful 
and imaginative as they are interesting. 


Net $1.25 
The Best Poetry 


THE MOUNTAINY SINGER 
By Joseph Campbell 
Songs with all the unspoiled freshness of the 


Irish mountains, lakes and legends that in- 


spired them Net $1.50 
POEMS. By Edwin Curran 


\ poet all of whose work is marked with a 
flowering of unusual imagery and lyric beauty 
the essence of all true poetry. Net $1.00 


WAR AND LOVE 
By Richard Aldington 


“This book contains the finest poetry of its 
$ 


kind published since the war.”—Review of 


Reviews Net $1.25 


And, for the Lover of Art 
THE MIDSUMMER OF ITALIAN 


ART. By Frank Preston Stearns 


\ complete account and analysis of the greatest 
of Italian painters, Michel Angelo, Leonardo 
da Vinci, Raphael, and Correggio. [It contains 
the only complete summary of Michel Angelo’s 

wk in print 32 illustrations Net $2.00 


THE FOUR SEAS COMPANY, Boston 


Publishers the International Pocket Library 


in writing to advertisers. 

















VERVE : The JOURNAL of 
ROBERT DeCAMP LELAND 


The most brilliant individualistic 
magazine in America 


$1 each quarterly issue direct of the publishers 


THE POETRY-DRAMA CO., Boston 
TTI Ns 








Writing for the Magazines 


y J. BERG ESENWEIN 

Authoritative help on all kinds of magazine writing 
with reliable new data on what the editors want and 
how they want it written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—‘“Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary pro- 
cedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the novice 
and to throw light even upon the path of the professional. 
It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe in his scramble 
up the slopes of Parnassus. It will help thousands.” 


Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.62 
DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Please mention Taz BookMAN 





By Charles Francis 
Stocking, E. M.- 


CARMEN ARIZA 


a 
Author of “The Diary of Jean Evarts,"’ 
“The Mayor of Filbert” 





. 

The most powerful novel of religious and political in- 
trigue ever written. Its diverse threads run from the 
Vatican to the trackless jungie of South America—from 
the Spanish Main to Washington and New York. Oarmen 
Ariza is the final answer to the religious questfon, and 
is the only novel that has handled it ina strictly scien- 
tific way and worked it out to a de a solutiou. 

Colored frontispiece, cloth cover, $2.00 net. Leather 
cover, $2.75 net. (Edition de Luxe) Leather cover, al! 
gilt edges, $3.25 net. Postage 15 cents. 


THE MAESTRO COMPANY 
Monadnock Block CHICAGO 













THE ONLY MAGAZINE OF ITS KiND!! 


“English” 


For Readers, Wri ers, Teachers, Students 
and all Lovers of the Language 


6d. Monthly. 8d. Post Free. Annual Subs. 7/6. 


W. & G. FOYLE, Ltd. 
121-125, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 2. 


BACON vs. SHAKESPEARE 


By GEORGE SEIBEL 


Students of Literature will enjoy this brilliant 
analysis of the famous paradox. 
Price: Cloth, 90 cents; Paper, 40 cents 


SEND CARD FOR LIST OF PROGRESSIVE BOOKS 


THE LESSING COMPANY 


Box 383 Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Miscellaneous 
The Geisha Girl, by T. Fujimoto [Lippincott) 


An historical —? 

Old New England — 4 Albert 6G 
Robinson [Scribner]. sketc dlustrated 
with photographs. 

The Cowboy Philosopher on Prohibition, by 
will -~ i er]. Brief comments 
The Ford Standard Electrical uipment [Chi- 
cago: Amer. Bureau of Engineering]. Facts 

for the repairman. 

The Fine Art of Photography, by Paul L. An 
derson [Lippincott]. Hints on artistic pho- 
tographe. 

The Health of the Teacher, by Dr. William 
Estabrook Chancellor [Forbes]. A _ hand. 
book of suggestions. 

Danger Signals for Teachers, by Dr. A. E. 
a Forbes]. Problems in teaching. 

The Desk Standa Dictionary, ed. by Frank 


H. Vizetelly [Funk and Wagnalls]. A new 
edition contatning war terms. 
The Itinerary of a Breakfast, by J. H. Kellogg. 


M.D. {Funk and Wagnalls}. 
the colon. 

How Did Illusion of Phénomenal 
Arise? Anonymous [Delhi: “Practical Medi 
cine”]. An Indian philosopher’s solution 

New Words Self-Defined. by C. Alphonso Smith 
[Doubleday]. Words illustrated in scntences 

Army Physical Training, by Col. William H. 
Waldron, U.S.A. [Holt]. Practical ezrercises 

How to Make Perfection Appear, by Katharine 
im Pedrick [Lothrop]. A metaphysical 
study. 

The Christmas pone Book, ed. by Adolf T 
Hanser [Buffalo: Sotarion]. A collection of 
70 songs. 


The hygiene of 


Universe 


Juvenile 


When We Were Little, by Mary Fanny Youngs 
[Dutton]. Poems of child life. 

Wigwam Wonder Tales, by William Thompson 
[Scribner]. Indtan myths. 

The Land of Fair Play, by Geoffrey Parsons 
Scribner]. Civics for the school child. 
Chicken Little Jane on the Big John, by Lily 
Munsell Ritchie [Britton]. ranch story 
Barbara of Baltimore, by Katharine Haviland 

Taylor [Doran]. A mystery story. 
Boy Scouts in the Wilderness, by Samuel Sco 
ville, Jr. [Century]. The story of a wager. 
The Second Book of Stories for the Story- 
—. by Fanny E. Coe [Houghton]. Folk 


Jack Heaton, Wireless Operator, by A. Fred 
erick Collins [Stokes]. Adventures in the 
Atlantic coast service. 

The Hilltop Troop, by Arthur Stanwood Pier 
{Houghton]. A tale of rivalry. 

With the Little Folks, by Isa L. Wright 
[Houghton]. Stories of the very young. 

A Little Freckled Person, by Mary Carolyn 
Davies [Houghton]. Short poems. 

Wee Ann, by Ethel Calvert Phillips [Hough 
ton]. A story of a country visit. 

The Fairy Detective, by Rupert Hughes [Har- 
per]. Adventures of a magic detective. 

The Boy Vigilantes of Belgium, by George E 
Walsh [Century]. An American boy’s war- 
time experiences. 

Betty Bell, by Fannie Kilbourne [Harper]. A 
girVe first love affairs. 

Dream Life for Children, by Mattie K. Foster 
{Four Seas]. A book of fairy tales. 

Adventures of Sammy Sassafras, by Car! 
Waterman [Dutton]. Animal ezperiences. 

Indian Legends Retold, by Elaine Goodale 
Eastman [ Little, Brown]. Tales for children 
from 8 to 12. 

The Little Acrobat, by Janie Prichard Duggan 
[Little, Brown]. A circus boy’s life. 
Further Adventures of Mollie, Waddy, 
Tony, by Paul Waitts [Little, Brown]. 

of three elephants. 

Leaders to en. 4. 2 ary H. Wade 
Brown]. 2 of great war 

Mrs. Peter Rapote, | os Thornton Bur 
Brown]. The domestic life of the Rabbits 

Seven Peas in the Pod, by argery Bailey 

[ Little, Brown]. Seven fairy tales with songs 


and 
Tale 


Little 
eaders 
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What is said to be a new world 
record in the price of books was estab- 
lished in Philadelphia when, late in 
October, one single volume was sold 
for $100,000. The purchaser, for 
whom the high cost of literature ap- 
parently holds no terrors, was a New 
York collector. The book is the only 
known copy of the first collected edi- 
tion of Shakespeare’s works, published 
in London by Thomas Pavier, and 
printed by William Jaggard, who also 
printed the famous folio edition of 
1623. The volume contains nine 
plays by the Bard of Avon and at one 
time belonged to Edward Gwynn, the 
Elizabethan collector. It measures 
seven by five and one-quarter inches 
and is half an inch thick. 


The English version of Edmund 
Gosse’s “Some Diversions of a Man 
of Letters” (announced for American 
publication this fall), was brought 
out on September 21, the seventieth 
birthday of the venerable essayist 
and critic. A number of leading men 
and women of letters joined in pre- 
senting him on his birthday with a 
bust of himself by Sir William Gos- 
combe John, R. A., and an address of 
congratulation signed by more than a 
hundred of his friends as a “mark of 
appreciation of the work he has done 
for English literature’. 


The authorized English translation 
of Anatole France’s latest work, 
“Little Peter’, has been announced 
for fall publication here. 


A prize of fifty dollars has been 
offered by Major J. E. Spingarn for 
the best design for the paper jacket 
of a book. The competition closes 
December 1, and the judges include 
an artist, Kenneth Hayes Miller; a 
bookseller, Mrs. Mowbray-Clarke, of 
the Sunwise Turn; and a publisher, 
Alfred Harcourt, president of Har- 
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FIRST AID TO AUTHORS 


You are a writer. You send your work to publishers and it is 
returned to you. You don’t know what is wrong with it and 
the publishers won't tell you. It may go unsold just for lack of 
expert advice. 

I am a publisher's reader. For years I read for Macmillan, 
then for Doran, and then I became consulting specialist to 
them and to Holt, Stokes, Lippincott and others, most of whom 
still send to me for literary advice and expert editing. 

Send me your MSS. I will criticize them frankly from the 
publisher’s point of view and advise you how best to market 
them. My fee is $10.00 for anything of book length or less, and 
must be sent at the same time. If I think editing worth while 
I will give you an estimate, based on the time required. 


THE SUNWISE TURN 
51 EAST 44TH STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


°90 190 warn stones 


Previous Acceptance Not Essential. Send For 


Special Free Offer. 
NEW YORK .ITERARY BUREAU, 
Dept. R. 145 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


WANTED 


the present era of on—sto: 

of “CARMEN ARIZA.” which we publish, and 

which has become world-famous. Send us your manuscripts, 
scenarios, synopses, or ideas, and we will give same careful 
Crook stories, vampire stories, or stories with- 

message of uplift will not be considered. We 

showing the results of thinking. clean 

mora] purpose. Read “CARMEN ARIZA."" 





ee 
SELL YOUR STORY, or make it a stepping-stone to SUCCESS 


SEND ME YOUR MS. 
If salable, 1 will indicate best markets. If promie- 
ing, a constructive criticism will help you revise 
successfully. If hopeless, a vigorous lesson on the 
MS. will lelp improve your future work. 


Special | A course in unusual indi- 
vidual instruction. Book- 
let and rates upon appli- 


Service— 
, cation. 


M. C. TELFER, 
Metuchen, N. J. 


That]Play of Yours 
A stage “hit™ yields tens of thousands for the 
author. An authoritative. constructive criti- 
cism of plot, dialog. construction, costs $10 


HENRY ELLIOTT, San Fernando Bldg., Los Angeles 


SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, ff5.50 320s 
full particulars. WM. LABBERTON. Lit. Agt., s69-aW. 150 St., N.Y. 


Please mention Tas Bookman in writing to advertisers. 
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LITERARY AGENTS AND 
WRITERS’ AIDS (Continued) 


F. M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 


LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 
years’ editorial experience at your service. 
TRANSLATIONS from French—Spanish—German 
Résumés of foreign texts. Translation into the 
foreign idiom. TYPING in French—Spanish— 
German. Circulars. 
AEOLIAN HALL 


NEW YORK 


MSS. EDITED, TYPED, AND PLACED WITH THE 


PUBLISHER. EXPERT CRITICISM. 
E. H. GROVES, M. A. 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Agent 


15 Haviland Street ’ 
Terms upon application 


A lady with practical experience as writer, critic 
and instructor will give a complete technique of the 
short story course through correspondence to a limited 
number of serious students; also will read and criti- 
cize constructively any manuscripts, including verse. 
Address Short Story, care Tus Bookman, New 
York City. 


Gaining for Authorship 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 

‘Turn your ideas into dollars. 
Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
. Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
Written mostly in spare time “play Work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 
There is r or agency d 

writer 5 ‘ 1 1 ersitic rece 


are Co 


The Writer's Librare 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address 


The Home Correspondence School 
’ Dept.295 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABL'SHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
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court, Brace & Howe, to whom (e- 


signs may be submitted. It is hoped | 
that the competition will result in 
raising the artistic standards of book 
jackets. 


Orchard and Meadow, by Zoe Meyer [Li 
Brown]. Nature stories. 

Comrad Rosalie, by Mary Constance Du Bois 
{Century]. A girls war life in France 

The Raisin Creek Exploring Club, by Er: 
Ingersoll [Appleton]. A mystery story 

Guarding His Goal, by Ralph Henry Bar! 
[Appleton]. The story of a hockey tean 

The Sun of Quebec, by Joseph A. Altsh 
cAganeoen). A French and Indian war sto 

The Castlestone House Company, by Consta 
Gregory An English sc} 
story. 

Rosemary Greenaway, by Joslyn Gray [Sc: 
ner]. A girls reactton toward her at:; 
father. 

The Water-Babies, by Charles Kingsley [Dov 
Mead]. A new edition illustrated by Jess 
Willeor Smith. 

Shasta of the Wolves, by Olaf Baker [Dod 
Mead]. Tale of an Indian boy. 

The Wonder of War in the Holy Land, 
Francis Rolt-Wheeler [Lothrop]. Adve 
tures of a boy captive. 

Dorothy Dainty at the Stone House, by Amy 
Brooks [Lothrop]. The adventures of D 
othy and her friends. 

The Book of Hallowe’en, by Ruth E. Kell 
[Lothrop]. A history, with bibliography 
Adele Doring of the Sunnyside Club, by Grac 
May North [Lothrop]. A tale of California 

girts 

Camp Fire Girls in War and Peace, by Isa! 
Hornibrook [Lothrop]. Hzperiences of 
group. 

Watty and Co., by Edward Hall Putnam [Ma 
millan}. Three boys’ camping adventures 

Ben the Battle Horse, by Walter A. Dy 
[Holt]. The tale of a Croiz de Guerre hors 

The Boy Scouts Year Book, ed. by Franklin k 
Mathiews [Appleton]. Collected stories. 

John Martin’s Big Book for Little Folk, No 
[Houghton]. An anthology of stories, poen 
and songs. 

Tom Strong, Lincoln’s Scout, by Alfred Bish: 
Mason [Holt]. A boy’s war expericnces. 
The Heart of Pinocchio, by Collodi Nipot 
[Harper]. A puppet’s war experiences. 
The Young Russian Corporal, by Corp. Pau! 
Iogolevitch [Harper]. A 12-year-old boy’: 

story. 

The Fox and the Little Red Hen; The Bray 
Tin Soldier; Golden Hair and the Thre: 
Bears; The Babes in the Wood; Hop-O’-M 
Thumb, by Clifton Johnson [Macaulay 
Collections of folk tales retold. 

David Blaize and the Blue Door, by E. F. Be: 
son [Doran]. A boy’s experiences in wond« 
land. 

telgian Fairy Tales, by William Elliot Griffis 
[Crowell]. A collection of 26 stories. 

Squaw Point, by Arland D. Weeks [Holt 
Adventures of two boys. 

The Boyd Smith Mother Goose [Putnan 
Iiustrated by Boyd Smith and edited 
Lawrence Elmendorf. 

Tales from the Secret Kingdom, by Ethel 
Gate [Yale]. A book of fairy tales a 
poems. 

Peace and Patriotism, by Elva S. Smith [Lot! 
rop]. Patriotic selections in prose ar 
poetry. 

What Happened to Inger Johanne, by Emil 
Poulsson [Lothrop]. A Norwegian girl 
story. 

The Shawnee’s Warning, by D. Lange [Lot! 
rop]. Adventures on the Oregon trail in 18} 

Full-Back Foster, by Ralph Henry Barbou 
[Dodd, Mead]. The reformation of a “sissy 

Captain Lucy in France, by Aline avari 
[Penn]. A girl’s wartime experiences. 


[Lippincott]. 
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& COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN will 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 


\ |AUTOGRAPHS 
J, | PRINTS 























From a recently-published “List of 
Private Book Collectors in the United 
States” some interesting facts are 
gathered. The list, of course, con- 
tains only a fraction of the number 
of book collectors in this country, but 
its three thousand or more names may 
be taken as a fairly representative 
list. Its classification of collectors by 
their “hobbies” is faulty, in that many 
a collector of “general literature” may 
also be a Dickens collector who has 
failed to emphasize his special inter- 
est in giving his designation. But 
according to this list the collectors of 
Americana outnumber all others with 
two hundred and fifty-seven names, 
leading collectors of United States his- 
tory by fifty-two. Under “Old and 
Rare Books” only seventy-two are 
listed, while there are one hundred 
and fifty-six collectors of “fine edi- 
tions” and twenty-six of “limited edi- 
tions”. Lincoln, Napoleon, and Shakes- 
peare are the favorite characters with 
collectors, the ratio being 47 : 44 : 36, 
while only eleven are devoted to Wash- 
ington. The favorite collectors’ au- 
thors are Dickens, with seventeen; 
Thackeray, with sixteen; Stevenson 
and Cruikshank, thirteen each, and 
Dante with seven. Of course such a 
list has its value, but it would be un- 
safe as a basis for generalizations. 
There are not enough “observed in- 
stances”. 


It may surprise some collectors to 
learn that an “Anti-Slavery Manual” 


was published in a slave state as early 
as 1848, but a copy of this work of 
two hundred and thirty pages was dis- 
covered recently in the private library 
of John P. Hale, the noted New Hamp- 
shire abolitionist, which was sold en 
bloc to a private collector. It was the 
work of Reverend John G. Fee, a 
leader, with Cassius M. Clay, of the 
antislavery movement in Kentucky, 
and was printed at the Herald Office, 
Maysville, Kentucky. Fee was a 
preacher who was occasionally threat- 
ened with lynching when he attempted 
to speak in Kentucky towns. In such 
cases Clay, who was “some” fire-eater, 
would come to the town, and placing a 
pistol on the table before him, would 
proceed to speak against slavery to 
large, if not enthusiastic audiences. 
The work is not mentioned in the Fil- 
son Club’s bibliography of antislavery 
literature of Kentucky. 


When the Kelmscott Press publica- 
tions took a “slump” in the auction 
market, a few years after the death of 
William Morris, there were many col- 
lectors who predicted that the day of 
the Kelmscotts was past, and that the 
books issued from this press were 
much overrated, anyway. Since the 
Fairfax Murray sale in London, near 
the end of last season, they have had 
good reason to revise their opinions. 
Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s copy of the 
Kelmscott Chaucer on vellum, with a 
presentation inscription written by 
William Morris eight days before his 
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The Northwest's Greatest Book Store. 
print we can supply. 


ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 
Evesham Road, Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Dealers in Rare Books and First Editions: 
Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad, Masefield, Wells, Noyes, Dun- 

sany, etc., etc. 
Catalogues mailed free on request 
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Americana—English Literature 
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BOOKBINDERS 
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- A&A BOOK BARGAIN 
THE HEART OF GAMBETTA 


The story of the great Republican's love for Madame 
Léonié Léon and her iufluence over him asa Statesman, 
by Fracts Laur, translated by V. M. Montagu. With 
an introduction by Jonw MacponaLp. 

Siz illus. 8vo, 270 pp., 4s. 6d. post free. Pub. 1908. 
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GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England. 
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121-125 Charing Cross Road, London, Kngiand. 
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Books now out of print. 
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death, brought £915. The work was 
originally issued at £126 for each of 
the thirteen vellum copies. The F.§ 
Ellis copy, the first to come into the 
market, brought £510 in 1901. In 
March, 1905, a copy went for £300, 
and in December, 1906, the Hodson 
copy was sold for £260. Then the 
tide seemed to turn and a paper copy 
presented to Swinburne, with the 
autographs of Morris and Burne- 
Jones, now appears on a London 
dealer’s catalogue at £225, while the 
Fairfax Murray copy on vellum holds 
the record price ever paid for the 
work. Fairfax Murray’s set of the 
Kelmscott Press publications on vel- 
lum, lacking the Chaucer and the 
“Earthly Paradise”, brought £1,200 
for the set. A set including the Chau- 
cer but lacking the “Biblia Innocen- 
tium” was sold in 1899 for £513 3s. 
So it looks as though the Kelmscotts 
would live, despite the high cost of 
living. 

Collectors of sporting books are 
looking forward with eager expecta- 
tion to the sale of the famous Baillie- 
Grohman collection of sporting books 
in New York city this winter. This 
world-famous collection formed by 
the English sportsman, W. A. Baillie- 
Grohman, was in his castle at Schloss- 
Matzen, Tyrol, Austria, during the 
great war, and was recovered by the 
owner only last summer. Efforts 
were made to keep the collection in- 
tact, and it was offered to the Library 
of Congress, which was unable to pur- 
chase it. Finally Mr. Baillie-Groh- 
man decided to place his treasure 
within the reach of other collectors, 
and sent it to New York as the largest 
book market in the world. As a rec- 
ord of the history of sport in art it 
is without a rival, and its owner, who 
accompanied the late President Roose- 
velt on many of his hunting trips, 
spent many years of tireless activity 
in the chase of rare sporting books. 
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command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel arsured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 
























Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox died at 
her home, The Bungalow, in Bran- 
ford, Connecticut, on October 30. 
Mrs. Wilcox had been ill for several 
months, having had a nervous col- 
lapse while engaged in war-relief 
work in England. Probably no writer 
of verse was so prolific in composi- 
tion as Mrs. Wilcox, and few have 
equaled her hold upon a large number 
of readers. She was born in 1855 a 
few miles from Madison, Wisconsin. 
Her father traced his ancestry to 
Ethan Allen, and she herself claimed 
descent on her mother’s side from 
Pocahontas. She sold her first poem, 
“Life”, when she was fifteen years 
old. She experienced no difficulty in 
selling either poetry or prose during 
forty years of industrious writing. 
The book that gained her the great- 
est fame was the collection of poems 
published in 1883 under the title, 
“Poems of Passion”. Her autobiog- 
raphy, “The Worlds and I”, was pub- 
lished in book form about a year ago. 

In 1881 Miss Wheeler married Rob- 

rt J. Wilcox, a business man of Meri- 
den, Connecticut. Although they had 
met only three times before the wed- 
ding, following a courtship by letter, 
their union was a remarkably happy 
one. The poet was prostrated for a 
long time when her husband died in 
1916. 

After that date Mrs. Wilcox de- 
voted considerable attention to spirit- 
ualism, and after many efforts satis- 
fied herself that she had communi- 
cated with her husband. She re- 











YOU WHO BUY BOOKS. 


Remember that, since 1828 we have been 
selling books, and that today we have the 
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to the sale of books—and books alone. 
Remember, please, that we supply any 
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British Newspapers 
Reviews and 
Magazines 


E have noticed that in the East, 
and in other places where 
Americans and Britons live to- 

gether, there is a growing demand 
from both nationalities for the best 
periodicals and other literature of the 
two countries. 

This suggests to us that there may 
be also many men and women in 
America who would like to extend 
their reading by subscribing to one or 
more British periodicals which deal 
with their particular interests. The 
best of the British Reviews and 
Magazines have a reputation which 
is deservedly high, but as their names 
cannot be familiar to all Americans, 
we have prepared the following short 
list in the hope that it will be found 
of interest: 






























Agriculture Motoring 
Agricultural Ga- Autocar ......$5.50 
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Live Stock Jour- Motor Owner.. 5.00 
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Gardening Illus- . 
trated esac ae Badminton Mag- 
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MT vaessseces 3.50 Country Life...18.50 






Another selection will be found in previous 


issue of this magazine. Full list will be sent 
on application. 
The prices represent subscription (including 


postage) for one year. Pertodicale ean be dis- 
continued at any date and the balance of sub- 
scription refunded or applied toward cost of other 
publicationa. 

In addition to the above we can supply any 
British book or periodical, and we shall be 
pleased to answer all enquiries. 

Remittancee by Bank draft or Money Order 
should accompany ali orders. (Bankers: Grind- 
lay € Co.) 


R. HITCHINS ... 


EXPORT BOOKSELLERS 
54 PARLIAMENT ST., London, Eng. 
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counted her experience at length, 
still further added to her followers by 
her announced spiritualistic beliefs 

The illness which ended in her 
death was brought on by her exer- 
tions during the war. With char- 
acteristic energy, she gave her aid to 
the Red Cross and went from camp 
to camp in France, lecturing to the 
soldiers. - 

On November 1 Sir James Barrie, 
the novelist and playwright, was 
elected Rector of St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity by 283 votes to the 139 cast 
for the Marquis of Bute. He 
ceeds Earl Haig. 


Suc- 


Amado Nervo, Mexico’s lyric poet, 
died recently in Uruguay, where he 
was stationed as minister plenipoten- 
tiary from his country. An apprecia- 
tion of this poet appeared in TH! 
BooKMAN for March, 1919. 


Berta Ruck, whose latest book, 
“The Disturbing Charm’; is a recent 
publication, is making an extended 


visit to America. 


Any book mentioned in THE BOook- 
MAN, with few exceptions, may be 
obtained in THE BOOK SHOP OF 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
We buy rare books and sets. 
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McDEVITT-WILSON’S, Inc. 


Booksellers 


30 Church St. - . : 
Cortlandt 1779 NEW YORK 


Send for Bargain Catalog 


55 Vesey St 
Cortlandt 4°> 


JOSEPH HORNE CO., PITTSBURG 
Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Maz 
azine Subscriptions. 

Mail Orders carefully filled. 





















































































BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 


The author of “Walking-Stick Pa- 
pers” recently came across a carbon 
copy of the original manuscript of his 
essay “A Clerk May Look at a Celeb- 
rity”. This article was first published 
in the New York “Times”, where be- 
cause of its length several of the por- 
traits which it contained were omit- 
ted. The paper appeared in the book 
as it was published in the “Times”. 
The Gossip Shop then presents for the 
first time in print the following 
sketches from this essay: 


“*You know who this is? asked a neighbor 
bondman,” wrote this clerk in a New York 
book store. He continues: 

“We saw entering, walking slowly, bearing 
upon his stick, a man, well seasoned in age, 
of fine figure, a little bent, with a commo- 
dore’s nose (as Reginald Birch draws them) ; 
by his side, a little boy, handsome, very 
straight and slim, in a short reefer coat, and 
looking brightly up at him as they came. 
The gentleman called for a copy of Captain 
Marryat’s ‘Snarleyyow’. ‘Fine!’ he said to 
his boy companion, when the book had been 
brought, ‘that’s a stowaway. Fine!’ he said 
again. How the lad’s eyes gleamed as he 
peered into the pages! The admiral (ah! 
have we not said? this was Admiral Schley) 
was a little particular about the price of the 
book. Then they departed, these two friends 
as they had come. What a romance for a 
we said, as we turned to a fat lady 
asking for—we forget what.”’ 


boy! 


Of the editor of a famous American 
magazine the author has this to say: 


Among our dramatis persone, an editor, 
of famous position. A very fine gentleman, 
a modern Castiglione courtier, the picture, to 
our imagination, of a continental diplomatist, 
whose polish, urbanity, we have greatly ad- 
mired. We should have liked to paint him, 
in a kind of rich, grand Sir Joshua Reynolds 
style—our realistic contemporary art would 
be inappropriate. A man, he, not at home in 
ignoble company. With clerks. Though 
scrupulously polite and conscientiously pa- 
tient. Most commendable, aye, heroic, in his 
efforts to make elementary directions as 
clear as possible to that mysterious restrict- 
ed intelligence which one darkly feels obtains 
generally outside of distinguished society. 


And of another interesting figure 
there is this: 


Professor John Van Dyke we like to re- 


BRIEF MENTION OF NEW BOOKS 


Fiction 


The Old Madhouse, by William De Morgan 
[Hoit]. A romance involving a mysterious 
disappearance. 

Isaacs, by Joseph Gee [Lippincott]. A Rus- 
sian Jew’s business career. 

Marriage While You Wait, by J. E. Buckrose 
[Doran]. A story of a war marriage. 

The Position of Peggie Harper, by Leonard 
Merrick [Dutton]. A novel of English 
stage life. 

Spriggles, by E. Lawrence Dudley, illus. 
[Appleton]. The fortunes of a slum child. 

Cake Upon the Waters, by Zoé Akins [Cen- 
tury]. An extravagant widow’s romance. 

The Six Best Cellars, by Holworthy Hall and 
Hugh Kahler [Dodd, Mead]. A suburban 
society skit. 

Singing Mountains, by Albert Benjamin Cun- 
ningham [Doran]. A story of American 
family life. 

Their Mutual Child, by Pelham Grenville 
Wodehouse [Boni]. A love story involving 
eugenics. 


The Betrayers, by Hamilton Drummond 


ene. A papal romance of Frederick 


Partners of the Out-Trail, by Harold Bind- 
loss [Stokes]. A young Canadian’s fight 
or a lost inheritance. 

After Thirty, by Julian Street [Century]. 
The philanderings of a married man. 

The Branding Iron, by Katharine Newlin 
Burt, illus [Houghton]. A western wo- 
man’s romance in New York. 

Captain Zillner, by Rudolf Jeremias Kreutz 
[Doran]. A novel of wartime Austria. 
The Promises of Alice, by Margaret Deland, 
illus. [Harper]. The romance of a girl 

destined as @ missionary. 

Burned Bridges, by Bertrand W. 
{Little, Brown]. A young 
experiences in the West. 

The Owner of the Lazy D, by William Pat- 
terson White [Little, Brown]. The adven- 
tures of a western sheriff. 

The Girl in the Mirror, by Elizabeth Jordan, 
illus. [Century]. A playwright’s love af- 
fair with a would-be suicide. 

Mist of the Morning, by Isabel Ecclestone 
Mackay [Doran]. A Canadian love story. 

Mare Nostrum, by Vicente Blasco .Ib4&fiez 
[Dutton]. A Spanish sailor’s wartime ad- 
ventures in the Mediterranean. 

Mufti, by “Sapper” [Doran]. 
afterwar society story. 

The Chinese Puzzle, by Marian Bower and 
Leon M. Lion [Holt]. The mystery of a 
stolen secret treaty. 

The Four Roads, by Sheila Kaye-Smith 
[Doran]. A study of rural England in 
wartime. 

A Candle in the Wind, by Mary Imlay Taylor 
(Moffat, Yard]. A tale of two explorers 
who love the same girl. 

Yellow Men Sleep, by Jeremy Lane [Cen- 
tury]. A Chinese story of spies and drug 
plots. 

Mary Olivier: A Life, by May Sinclair [Mac- 
millan]. A woman’s life from infancy to 
middle age. 

A London Lot, by A. Neil Lyons [Lane]. 
The wartime romance of a young cockney. 

The Shadow of Malreward, by J. B. Harris- 
Burland [Knopf]. The revenge of a sup- 
posedly dead husband. 

The Pale Horse, by “Ropshin” [Knopf]. A 
love story of Russia after the Russo- 
Japanese war. 

The Secret of the Tower, by Anthony Hope 
[Appleton]. A postwar romance involving 
a robbery. 


Sinclair 
missionary’s 


An English 
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Storm in a Teacup, by Eden Phillpotts [Mac- 
millan}]. <A girl’s experiences with a com- 
monplace husband. 

The Querrils, by Stacy Aumonier [Century] 
The story of an unusual English family. 
Rainbow Valley, by L. M. Montgomery 
[Stokes]. A novel introducing the chil- 
dren of “Anne of Green Gables”. 

The Story of a Lover, Anonymous 
An autobiographical love story. 

Short Stories of the New America, ed. by 
Mary A. Laselle [Holt]. Stories of the 
late war. 

The Old Card, by Roland Pertwee [Boni] 
A tale of an English actor and his adopted 
daughter. 

Lo, and Behold Ye! by Seumas MacManus, 
illus. [Stokes]. Jrish folk tales. 

Golden Dicky, by Marshall Saunders [Stokes] 
A canary’s narrative 

Little Miss By-The-Day, by Lucille Van 
Slyke [Stokes]. The romance of a secluded 
girl. 

in’ the Sweet Dry and Dry. by Christopher 
Morley and Bart Haley, illus. [Boni]. An 
account of an anti-prohibition crusade 

Miss Emeline’s Kith and Kin, by Winifred 
Arnold, illus. [Revell]. The story of a 
New England spinster 

Just Jemima, by J. J. Bell [Revell]. 
affairs of a Scotch housemaid. 

Little Houses, by George Woden [Dutton] 
Romance in a 19th century English town 

Deep Waters, by W. W. Jacobs, illus. [Scrib- 
ner}. English sea stories. 


[Boni]. 


Love 


Biography 


Vestigia, by Lieut.-Col. Charles A Court 
Repington, illus. [Houghton]. Reminis- 
cences of the London “Times” military cor- 
respondent. 

The Years of the Shadow, by Katharine Ty- 
nan [Houghton]. Sketches of famous men 
and women. 

Murray Marks and His Friends 
Williamson, illus, [Lane]. A 
a London art collector. 

Frederick the Great, by Norwood Young, 
illus. [Holt]. The development of the Ho- 
henzollern policy. 

Along the Friendly Way, by James M. Lud- 
low [Revell]. Impressions of the writer’s 
fellow men. 


by Dr. G. C 
memoir of 


Poetry 


Poems, by Herbert Trench, 2 vols. [Dutton] 
Narrative and lyrical verse, and prose 
fables. 

The Jumble Book of Rhymes, by Frank R 
Heine, illus. [Asheville: Hackney and 
Moale]. Colloquial jingles. 

Blue Smoke, by Karle Wilson Baker [Yale]. 
A collection of introspective verse. 

Haunts and By-Paths, by J. Thorne Smith, 
Jr. [Stokes]. Sea songs and lyrical poems 

Poems, by Theodore Maynard [Stokes]. Se- 
lections from works published in England 

Chaos, by Altair, illus. [New York: Douglas 
Cc. McMurtrie]. A cosmic drama. 


Drama 


The Changing Drama, by Archibald Hender- 
son [Stewart and Kidd]. A new edition of 
@ survey of the modern drama. 

Plays and Pageants of Democracy. by F. 
Ursula Payne [Harper]. Patriotic plays 
for the school. 

“Liberty Bonds,” by Wythe Leigh Kinsolv- 
ing [pub. by the author at Richmond]. A 
discussion, in verse, of the League. 

The Will of Song, by Percy MacKaye and 
Harry Barnhart [Boni] A play for a 
community song festival. 


BOOKMAN 


call. A finely lackadaisical gentleman; tal 
straight, an emphasis of greyness to his hai 
which, contrasting so sharply with the dar! 
moustache, seems premature; has no preju 
leaning against 

democratic man, fot aloof 
with us philosophically the 
rich. 


dice te something ; 
from 
follies of the 


A genuine conversational instinct 


very 
discussing 


There are three “fans” in this coun- 
try for the work of C. E. Montague, 
the English novelist. Montague, who 
was for some years (and perhaps still 
is?) of the staff of the Manchester 
“Guardian”, published in 1913 a novel 
called “The Morning’s War” which 
captured at least three American read- 
ers who can readily be lured into en- 
thusiasm when his name is mentioned. 
The three American “fans” are Jesse 
Lee Bennett of Baltimore, Philip Lit- 
tell of New York, and Christopher 
Morley of Philadelphia. They ask, are 
there any others eager to enter this 
mystic triangle? 


Randolph Wellford Smith’s book 
“The Sober World’, published in Bos- 
ton in August, has been blurbed as “a 
big, blazing history of the ruinous 


rule of King Alcohol”. According to 
Edward N. Teall, one of the first or- 
ders received came by wireless from 
the most populous of all resorts for 
the victims of the Appetite. It called 
for a large special edition bound in 
asbestos. An “inquiry”, in automatic 
writing, has been received from O. 
Khayyam, who says: “I hear you 
have gone me one better, but seeing 
is believing. Please bill at trade dis- 
count.” 

There will be two new books this 
fall by Susan Hale, sister of the Rev- 
erend Edward Everett Hale. Miss 
Hale’s “Letters” were published last 
winter. One of the new volumes, 
which bears the title “Inklings for 
Thinklings”, is a reproduction of a 
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THE LAY ANTHONY 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


finest of all men’s experiences; of Anthony Ball and of 


4k story of the young passion which is, perhaps, the 


the three charming women who affect his life; and how, 
in the end, he is privileged to realize the perfection of love. 


New, revised edition, completely reset and printed from new plates: 


BRUTE GODS 
By LOUIS WILKINSON 

A novel of the tragedy of the passing of 
love, by “a writer of singular distinction—an 
English fictionist to whom the epithet ‘Mere- 


dithian’ can be applied without absurdity.”— 
LAWRENCE GILMAN. $2.00 net. 


THE RED MARK 


By JOHN RUSSELL 

Whoever loves a smashing good yarn well 
spun—whoever retains a zest for purple seas 
and lost treasure, for convict colonies and 
cocoanut isles, will find delight in these 
stories. $2.00 net. 


PILGRIMAGE 


By DOROTHY M. RICHARDSON 


The first four volumes of this most interest- 
ng series of novels— Pointed Roofs, Backwater, 
Honeycomb ($1.75 net each), and The Tunnel 
$2.00 net)—are now ready in a uniform 
American edition. 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


By SOLOMON EAGLE [J. C. SQUIRE] 


Delightful gossipy essays on men and books. 
The Beauties of ness, Mrs. Barclay Sees It 
Through, A Horrible Bookseller, are three of the 
fifty-two chapters. $2.00 net. 


MODERN ENGLISH WRITERS 


By HAROLD WILLIAMS 
Covering the period from 1870-1914, this is 


in invaluable reference book for whoever is 
interested in the literature of today. $5.00 net. 


$1.75 net. 


PREJUDICES: FIRST SERIES 


By H. L. MENCKEN 
A new book of essays by the author of The 
American Language, etc., who has been called 


“the ablest American critic since Poe” (Mercure 
de France). $2.00 net. 


COMEDIANS ALL 


By GEORGE JEAN NATHAN 

“A critic who knows what he is talking 
about.”—GEorGE M. COHAN. 

“The best of all modern critics of the 
drama.”—GorDON CRAIG. $2.00 net. 


BODY AND RAIMENT 
PROFILES FROM CHINA 


By EUNICE TIETJENS 


Two volumes of authentic verse by a genuine 
American poet. “Splendid, inspiring,” said 
Amy Lowe t of one; “Not for long have I 
read anything which gave me so much pleas- 


ure.” “Extraordinary interest and ‘ree 
Louis UNTERMEYER. $1.25 net each. 


POEMS: FIRST SERIES 


By J. C SQUIRE 


“A poet of original music, of an original 
mind, of an original imagination, Mr. Squire 
has taken a secure place among the writers 


of today.”—London Nation. $1.50 net. 


SCEPTICISMS 


By CONRAD AIKEN 
Notes on contemporary poetry and poets, by 
the author of The Jig of Forslin, etc. Practically 


every important poet of today receives careful 
and detailed study. $1.75 net. 


These books may be had at all book shops 
The publisher will gladly mail his new complete catalog (Fall, 1919) on request 


ALFRED, A» KNOPF, 220 West Forty-second Street, NEW Mi 
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The Hand of the Potter, by Theodore Dreise: 
[Boni]. A tragedy of New York Jewish 
life. 

Sociology and Economics 

Towards Racial Health, by Nora H. March, 
B.Sc., M.R.San.I. [Dutton]. Sez hygiene 
for parents and teachers. 

Employment Psychology, by Henry C. 
[Macmillan]. Psychological tests 
their application. 

American Foreign Trade, by Charles M. 
Pepper [Century]. A survey of world trade 
conditions. 

Thrift and Conservation, by Arthur H. and 
James F. Chamberlain, illus. [Lippincott{. 
A handbook for the teacher. 

The Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner, 
by Edith Elmer Wood [Macmillan]. Hous- 
ing legislation here and abroad. 

The Sober World, by Randolph Wellford 
Smith [Marshall Jones]. A discussion of 
the liquor question. 


Link 
and 


War and Reconstruction 


Against America, by 


Germany’s New War 
Facts about the 


Stanley Frost [Dutton]. 
menace to our industries. 

Standing By, by Robert Keable 
Reflections of an army chaplain. 

German Social Democracy During the War, 
by Edwyn Bevan [Dutton]. Social Demo- 
cratic activities to October, 1917. 

The A. L. A. in Siberia [Washington: A. L. 
A.]. Letters by Harry Clemons, A. L. A. 
representative. 

Peace and Business, by Isaac F. Marcosson 
[Lane]. Results of wartime investigations. 

70,000 Miles on a Submarine Destroyer, by 
George Magruder Battey, Jr., illus. [At- 
lanta: Webb and Vary]. An account in 
diary form. 

The Soul of the “C.R.B.”, by Madame Saint- 
René Taillandier, illus. [Scribner]. A 
Frenchwoman’s account of relief work in 
Belgium. 

President Wilson’s Great Speeches and Other 
History Making Documents’ [Chicago: 
Stanton and Van Vliet]. War addresses. 

The Story of the First Gas Regiment, by 
James Thayer Addison, illus. [Houghton]. 
The regimental chaplain’s account. 

The Flying Spy, by Lieut. Camillo De Carlo 
[Dutton]. An Italian aviator’s diary. 

The Heroic Record of the British Navy, by 
Archibald Hurd and H. H. Bashford 
[Doubleday]. A record of battles. 

Padre: A Red Cross Chaplain in France, by 
Sartell Prentice, D.D. [Dutton]. An ac- 
count of the chaplain’s activities. 

Prisoners of the Great War, by Carl P. Den- 
nett, illus. [Houghton]. A statement of 
German prison conditions. 

Bolshevik Aims and Ideals, Anonymous 
[Macmillan]. A reprinted from 
“The Round Table”. 

The Remaking of a Mind, by Henry de Man 
[Scribner] Present conditions viewed by 
a Belgian labor leader. 

The League of Nations, the Principle and 
the Practice, ed. by Stephen Pierce Dug- 
gan [Atlantic Monthly]. Papers by au- 
thorities in various fields. 

The Shamrock Battalion of the Rainbow, by 
Martin J. Hogan [Appleton]. The experi- 
ences of “The Sixty-ninth”’. 


[Dutton]. 


Essays 


Mr. Dooley on Making a Will and Other Nec- 
essary Evils [Scribner]. Characteristic 

wit on humorous subjects. 
at Peace Means, by Henry van Dyke [Re- 


vell]. Three Easter sermons. 


book made by Miss Hale’s own hand 
verses and drawings. She made th: 
book for a fair held in the Bostor 
Theatre in 1865 for the benefit of the 
Sanitary Commission, the Red Cross 
of those days. It was raffled off, and 
the father of Caroline P. Atkinson, 
editor of the “Letters” and the two 
new books, was the winner. The 
other new Hale book is “Nonsense 
Verses”, a series of limericks col- 
lected and illustrated by Miss Hale 
herself. 

Number one, Volume one, of “The 
Monthly Chapbook” has come to hand. 
This periodical replaces the quarterly 
“Poetry and Drama”, the publication 
of which was suspended at the end of 
1914, The new magazine is a monthly. 
Each number, the announcement 
reads, will be of separate interest, and 
complete in itself. The first issue is 
called “Twenty-three Poems by Con- 
temporary Poets” and contains contri- 
butions by, among others, Walter de la 
Mare, Siegfried Sassoon, and D. H. 
Lawrence. The magazine is published 
at The Poetry Bookshop, 23 Devon- 
shire Street, Theobalds Road, London, 
W. C. 1. 


A long letter by Joyce Kilmer, writ- 
ten from France, a letter which un- 
fortunately was overlooked when the 
volumes “Joyce Kilmer: Poems, Es- 


, 


says and Letters” were prepared, has 
just come into the possession of the 
Gossip Shop. The letter, which would 
fill a number of BOOKMAN pages, is 
too long to be reprinted here. It will 
probably be included, at the next re- 
printing, in later editions of the Me- 
morial Edition of Kilmer’s work. The 
concluding portion of the letter, how- 
ever, should not wait to see print. It 
follows: 


. I could add to this list of luxuries in 
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by E. TEMPLE THURSTON 


The World 
of Wonderful 
Reality 


world is no longer a City of Beautiful 
sense to Mr. Thurston but rather a 
rid of Wonderful Reality. Only once 
twice in a lifetime is such a thing 
tten. Kipling did it once in ‘The 
srushwood Boy”; Barrie did it twice in 
book and in a play and now Thurston 
s dared it in a novel. It has the magic 
ich of “faery’’—of the romance that is 
r than fact. It is a glorious whimsy 
f truth and love and idealism clashing 
vith the brutalities of a material exist- 
e—it is the “Peter Pan’’ of youth. 
$1.75 net 


by J. C. SNAITH 


The Undefeated 


ma canvas encompassing only a little 
town and a few ordinary people, Snaith 
has given an extraordinary picture of 
English life under the pressure of war. 
‘The Undefeated” is now in its 20th edi- 
tion. For months a new edition of it was 
printed every week. It has achieved a 
success rarely attained in contemporary 
fiction, $1.60 net 


by ANTHONY HOPE 


The Seeret of 


the Tower 


Anthony Hope has staged a modern mys- 
tery in an English village and made it as 
enchanting as his famous tale of Zenda. 
The reviewers are saying great things 
about it. $1.60 net 


by DON MARQUIS 


Prefaces 


Essays in which Don Marquis is at his 
satiric, humorous, and philosophic best. 
Benjamin de Casseres calls him “The 
freatest satirist the country has yet pro- 
duced—greater than Mark Twain (except- 
rad alwavs—the latter's ‘The Mysterious 
tranger’’) Tllus., $1.50 net 


D. Appleton 
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New York 


Anthony Hope 
Josephine Daskam Bacon 


Don Marquis 


by EDITH WHARTON 


French 
Ways and Their 


Meaning 


Mrs. Wharton’s new book is a brilliant 
study of what she deems the four salient 
qualities of the Gallic Spirit—taste, rev- 
erence, continuity and intellectual hon- 
esty. She shows how deeply ingrained 
they are in the lives and thoughts of 
every French man, woman and child and 
how universal in their applicability to 
many kinds of situations. There are some 
trenchant observations on the contrast 
between the Germans and the French 
and the Americans and the French. The 
chapter on “The New Frenchwoman”’ is 
delightful. $1.50 net 


by JOSEPHINE DASKAM 
BACON 


Square Peggy 


Brilliant stories of society’s younger set 
whose lives furnish a wealth of romantic 
possibilities to one of Mrs. Bacon's keen 
wit. There is “Comrade in Arms’’—the 
romance of wealthy Miss Griswold who 
was bored by parties and loved babies 
and the charming policeman; ‘‘Quarter- 
mastery”, a clever bit of satire, love and 
patriotism—and eight other equally as 
good. Tllus., $1.60 net 


by MELVILLE DAVISSON 
POST 


The Mystery of 
the Blue Villa 


As the New York Sun has said, “A col- 
lection of short stories by Post means a 
notable bcok’’. Each of them has that 
excellent character drawing and dramatic 
intensity of situation for which_ this 
author is noted. $1.60 net 


by AGNES and 
EGERTON CASTLE 


New Wine 


A wild; dreamy, romancy Irish tale. A 
heady young Irish peasant, thrust sud- 
denly into a peerage and English society, 
is nearly swamped by the artificialities of 
his new life, but comes out a better man 
and true to his village love after a decid- 
edly stormy time of it. $1.75 net 
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Addresses in America, 1919, by John Gals- 
worthy [Scribner]. Addresses delivered 
before various institutions. 


History and Political Science 


The Oriental Policy of the United States, by 
Henry Chung, with maps [Revell]. A Ko- 
rean’s viewpoint. 

Intervention in Mexico, by Samuel Guy In- 
man [Association]. Suggestions for a fu- 
ture policy. 

Queensiand Politics During Sixty Years, by 
Charles Arrowsmith Bernays [pub. by the 
author at Brisbane]. A survey from 1859- 
1919. 


Religion and Spiritualism 


Studies in Comradeship, by Theodore Gerald 
Soares, in 2 parts [Association]. Old and 
new testament selections for soldiers. 

In the Service, by Roy E. Dickerson [Asso- 
ciation]. Studies of Christian fundamen- 
tais. 

The Hill of Vision, by Frederick Bligh Bond, 
F.R.LB.A. [Marshall Jones]. Automatic 
writings prophesying the war. 

The Church and Its American Opportunity, 
ed. by Charles Lewis Slattery [Macmillan]. 
Papers read at the Church Congress, 1919 

Second Report of the Joint Commission on 
the Book of Common Prayer [Macmillan]. 
Revisions to be suggested at the next con- 
vention. 


Travel 


Incidents in the Life of a Mining Engineer, 
by E. T. McCarthy, F.R.G.S. [Dutton] 
Experiences in various parts of the globe. 

Unconducted Wanderers, by Rosita Forbes, 
illus. [Lane]. Impressions of the United 
States and the East. 


Miscellaneous 


French Educational Ideals of Today, by 
Buisson and Farrington [World Book Co.]. 
Selections from modern French educators. 

The American Literary Yearbook, Vol. I, 
1919, ed. by Hamilton Traub [Henning, 
Minn.: Paul Traub]. A biographical dic- 
tionary of living American authors. 

Summer in the Girls’ Camp, by Anna Worth- 
ington Coale [Century]. Detailed informa- 
tion on girls’ camps. 

Tales of Fishes, by Zane Grey, illus. [Har- 
per]. Fishing adventures. 

University of Michigan Library Publica- 
tions, No. 1 [Univ. of Mich.]. A catalogue 
of a Carlyle collection. 

Making Americans, by Josephine Gratiaa 
{St. Louis Pub. Library]. A library’s 
Americanization work. 

French Ways and Their Meaning, by Edith 
Wharton [Appleton]. Wartime impressions 
of French character. 

Social Games and Group Dances, by J. C. 
Elsom and Blanche M. Trilling, illus. 
[Lippincott]. Directions for social and 
community games. 

Violin Mastery, by Frederick H. Martens, 
illus. [Stokes]. Interviews with famous 
violinists. 

The Tree Book, by Inez N. McFee, illus. 
[Stokes]. Facts about our common trees. 


Juvenile 


When I Was a Girl in Iceland, by H6lmfri- 
dur Arnadéttir, illus. [Lothrop]. One of the 
“Children of Other Lands Books”. 

Nora’s Twin Sister, by Nina Rhoades, illus. 

{Lothrop]. A story of mistaken identity. 
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definitely. In general, it may be said that 
most of the simple commonplace comforts of 
modern American life are obtainable by 
soldiers in France only on rare occasions— 
on pay-day and when on leave in the cities 
So they become exquisitely delicious luxuries, 
indeed. We do not really suffer from the 
lack of them—most of us are happier with- 
out them than we were when we had them 
daily and hourly We have enough to eat, 
we sleep comfortably, we are busy at inter- 
esting work, we have the prospect of work 
still more interesting. And when we get the 
aforementioned comforts of civilization—for 
we do get them now and then, we enjoy 
them passionately. A hundred things that 
were not luxuries are luxuries now; a hun- 
dred new luxuries have been added to our 
lives. And so our lives are that much the 
richer. 

This is not mere paradox, it is a fact. I 
have observed it and experienced it. Then, 
too, the spirited undergoing of novel and ex- 
citing hardships is itself a luxury. It’s de- 
lightful to come into a strange town at the 
end of a fifty-mile hike singing “My Gal 
Sal’ and “Hail, Hail, the Gang’s All Here” 
We may limp but our song does not. We 
enjoy the cold—there never was such bitter 
cold in the States. We say triumphantly we 
guess those guys at Yaphank would die of 
it! And when we have a touch of frostbite. 
or have to do a hard trick of guard, or the 
stew is burned, or the lieutenant bawls us out 
unjustly, we enjoy the soldier’s supreme lux- 
ury, self-pity. 

I know we shall most keenly relish the 
peril of action. We long for it now. Of 
course we long also for home, and express 
that longing often and violently. But if two 
trains left the cantonment tomorrow, one 
marked “To the Front’ and the other “To 
New York”, the first train would be crowded 
and the other would carry only the crew. 

It’s hardly a matter of race. On the trans- 
port an old sailor said to me one day, 
“What's the matter with youse guys, any- 
way! I never crossed with such a crazy 
bunch. There wasn't one guy that looked sad 
when we left the slip; last trip we took over 
a bunch of Regulars and half of ’em looked 
as if they was going to cry. We've been 
going right through the danger zone and 
none of youse guys acted worried. Youse 
don’t give a damn for submarines and leav- 
ing your home and your folks—all youse 
care about is raising hell and getting your 
eats’’. 

But there are a few other things we care 
about as my sailor friend might have known 
had he been more observant. For instance 
there was that line—as long as the mess 
line—on the port deck aft from two o’cleck 
to five every Saturday afternoon. When a 
soldier reached the head of that line he knelt 
and whispered something into the ear of a 
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AN OFFER OF MEMORABLE BOOKS 


\ E are asking you for a display of extraordinary confidence in our imprint. We feel 

that every one of our six Fall novels possesses such outstanding and unquestionable 
literary merit that each one of them is likely to become memorable. We want you to 
own them all. Ordinarily you would buy two or three. If you will order all six, to be 
sent to one or more addresses, on any desired dates, we will be delighted to send you, in 
appreciation of your confidence in us, Samuel Butler’s “The Way of All Flesh,” or any 


one of the 72 volumes in The Modern Library. 


below. 


(Complete list on request.) Use coupon 


When ordering less than 6 vols. from the publishers, add 10% for postage. 


The Story of a Lover $1.50 


ANONYMOUS 


One of the few truthful autobiographies 
in the English language. An intense selec- 
tion, from the flow of human life, of the 
important love episodes and relations, typi- 
cal of the career of all lovers who go far 
along that wonderful and tormenting path, 
encountering strange delights and bitter 
pain. . . . The publishers believe that 
The Story of a Lover is one of the finest 
books that have been published with their 
imprint, one of the most exquisite prose 
poems ever written. 


The Judgment of 


Peace: A Novel $1.7 
By ANDREAS LATZKO 
Translated by LUDWIC LEWISQHN 

The few critics who have already read 
The Judgment of Peace feel that Andreas 
Latzko has, in this gigantic novel, sur- 
passed the superlative analytical quality, 
the faithful portrayal of incident, that dis- 
tinguished his “Men in War.” It is a stir- 
ring revelation of the soul of man, a brave 
challenge of Today to Tomorrow. 


Outland $1.60 
By MARY AUSTIN 


The only piece of modern writing to 
which one can compare Outland, for beauty 
of description, is W. H. Hudson’s “Green 
Mansions.” In Outland is all the mystery 
and beauty of the woods—the strange red- 
wood forest of the West. The race with 
which Mary Austin peoples these woods— 
the “Outliers’—is as much a part of the 
forest as the trees themselves. Skillfully 
woven through the marvelously imaginative 
tale of their adventures and their treasure 
is the human story of the wanderers them- 
selves. 


The Swing of the Pendulum 


By ADRIANA SPADON: $1.90 


Thomas Hardy, watching the play of 
destiny, made Tess of the D’Urbervilles a 
“study of a pure woman,” and tried to free 
woman from the penalty of man-made 
standards of judgment. Miss Spadoni has 


BONI & LIVERIGHT - 


freed her Jean from man-made standards 
and limitations, but can Jean be freed from 
her own insistent and inherited woman- 
hood? No other American novel has at- 
tempted such a theme or given so clear an 
insight into the lives of women as they 
are when they are not posing for men and 
other women; none has offered such a can- 
did, penetrating portrayal of man’s attitude 
towards sex and man’s and woman’s true 
relationship. 


Iron City $1.75 
By M. H. HEDCES 


Two weeks before his death, Randolph 
Bourne said: “I consider ‘Iron City’ the 
finest first novel I have ever read and one 
of the few great American novels.” It is 
the story of the conflict between the quiet 
academic ideals of a small coeducational 
college and the commercial spirit of its 
patrons. The reaction of the hero, 
a young instructor, to the environment and 
the two sides of his emotional nature, as 
revealed in his love for two women, gives 
us a picture of American problems that has 
not been surpassed in a decade. 


Their Son and The 


Necklace (Boards) $1.25 


By EDUARDO ZAMACOIS 
Translated by CEORCE ALLAN ENCLAND 
Eduardo Zamacois is one of the greatest 

of that group of Spanish novelists with 
which America is beginning to familiarize 
itself. Preferring to be called philosopher 
of humanity, the title generally bestowed 
upon him has been that of the Spanish De 
Maupassant. In these two stories there are 
finely gtched dramas of every-day life 
which crash suddenly into unexpected and 
tremendous moments. 
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BONI & LIVERIGHT, 119 West 40th St , New York 


You may send me the six Fall novels adverticed 
in The Bookman, for which I enclose $9.75. 

I select as my gift volume “The Way of All 
Flesh,”’ 
ior, 


Name . 
4ddrceas 
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The Story History of France, by John Bon- 
ner, illus. [Harper]. An enlarged edition 
of “A Child’s History of France”. 

The Queer Beasts, by Mrs. Arthur H. D. Ac- 
land, illus. [Holt]. A city boy’s experi- 
ences in a mysterious country house. 

The Children’s Fairy-Land, trans. from the 
Countess D’Aulnoy, illus. [Holt]. French 
tales illustrated in silhouette. 

Huldy’s Whistle, by Anne Archbold Miller, 
illus. [Reilly and Lee]. The reformation 
of a troublesome boy. 

Billy Vanilla, by Sol. N. Sheridan, illus. [Lo- 
throp]. Adventures on a search for the 
North Pole. 

The Liberty Girl, by Rena I. Halsey, illus. 
{Lothrop}. The activities of a girl patriot. 

The Trail Makers, by Charles P. Burton, 
illus. [Holt]. Eaperiences with a railroad 
construction gang. 

For Days and Days, by Annette Wynne 
[Stokes]. An anthology of verse arranged 
by months. 

The Boys’ Airplane Book, by A. Frederick 
Collins, illus. [Stokes]. A study in history 
and construction. 





man in a first lieutenant’s uniform, with a 
stole over his shoulders—a tall, black- 
browed man, with wise, kindly, Irish eyes. 
What that man gave us on those Saturday 
afternoons we care about, I think, and what 
he gave us, many hundreds of us, at seven 
o'clock mass on that same deck every morn- 
ing of the voyage. Yours, 
Joyce KILMER. 


Joseph Conrad, master narrator of 
voyage by sea, recently had his initial 


voyage by air. The novelty of the ex- 
perience, he confesses, at the start 
“neutralized” all his faculties. “The 
first to emerge”, he continues, “was 
the sense of security, so much more 
perfect than in any small boat; the, as 
it were, material stillness and immo- 
bility. I imagine that, had she sud- 
denly nose-dived out of control, I 
would have gone to the final smash 
without a single additional heartbeat.” 
The “boredom” which his young pilot 
feared might assail the writer during 
the flight, Mr. Conrad disclaims hav- 
ing felt. Nevertheless, he confides, 
he does not wish to go flying again. 
“No, never any more”, is the way he 
puts it, “lest its mysterious fascina- 
tion, whose invisible wing had brushed 
my heart up there, should change to 
unavailing regret in a man too old for 
its glory.” 


James Burton Pond, head of the 
J. B. Pond Lyceum Bureau, has re- 
cently returned from Europe, where 
he made contracts with several poets 
and authors who will lecture in the 
United States during the presznt sea- 
son. Dr. Noguchi, professor of Eng- 
lish literature in the Keio Univer- 
sity, Tokyo, known to American read- 
ers as one of Japan’s foremost poets, 
will land on the Pacific coast about 
November 1. Maurice Maeterlinck 
will arrive in America in January, to 
attend the premiere of his opera, “The 
Bluebird”, under the auspices of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, for the 
benefit of the devastated regions of 
Belgium and France. Mr. Maeter- 
linck will speak only in a limited num- 
ber of places, his appearances to be 
confined to the larger cities. His sub- 
ject will be “The Unknown Shore”, 
bringing, it is said, a message from 
the spirit world. Coningsby Dawson, 
after a summer in Germany, will ar- 
rive early in October to give the first 
lectures on the effect of the war on 
civilization. The Irish authors will 
include St. John Ervine, who wrote 
many of the plays for the Irish Play- 
ers, one of which—“John Ferguson” 
~-is enjoying a successful run in New 
York City. After service in the war, 
in which he was badly wounded, he 
comes to speak on literary topics and 
the Irish question, his appearance in 
this country being scheduled for Jan- 
uary 10. William Butler Yeats is due 
here February 1. The author of “The 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse” 
will arrive here early in October. The 
subjects chosen for his tour are “The 
Spirit of the Four Horsemen”, “The 
America We Know”, and “How I 
Write My Novels”. This will be the 
first visit to America of the distin- 
guished Spanish novelist. Baroness 
Frances Wilson Huard will come here- 
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The Best Books on the War 


S the perspective of the Great War grows, certain books stand out more and 
‘4 more sharply from the great multitude as war narratives which will live 
because each is the final, authoritative and vivid account of some important phase 
of the conflict. Mr. Frank Parker Stockbridge, in a recent issue of The World’s 
Vork, discussed THE HUNDRED BEST BOOKS ON THE WAR. His selection is 
the result of the combined judgment of leading bookmen: The President of the 
American Library Association, the Librarians of the New York Public Library, the 
Boston Public Library, the Cleveland Public Library, Mr. W. A. Bishop, Librarian of 
the University of Michigan, are a few of those who helped make up the list. The 
books chosen are classified under sixteen heads, and fifteen of them bear the Doran 
imprint. They are books without which your record of the most momentous period 
in all history will be incomplete. Following Mr. Stockbridge’s classification and 
descriptions, these fifteen BEST BOOKS ON THE WAR are: 


THE WAY TO VICTORY 

Philip Gibbs 

“A general chronological history of the war 
intimate and picturesque.” 


Two Volumes. Net, $5.00 
| ACCUSE By a German 


“First and foremost of the books on Ger- 
many’s guilt.” Net, $1.50 


THE GREAT CRUSADE 
David Lloyd George 


“A collection of war-time addresses which 
forms the permanent: record of the British 
governmental war policy and point of view.” 


Net, $1.50 
FORTY DAYS IN 1914 
Major Gen. Sir F. Maurice 


“A famous British military critic’s successful 
deduction of Germany’s war plans, from ac- 
tual events in the field.” Net, $2.00 


TEN YEARS NEAR THE CERMAN 


FRONTI Maurice Francis Egan 

And Net, $3.00 

MY FOUR YEARS IN GERMANY 
ames W. Gerar 


“Two books of the personal observations of 
American diplomats, telling doeuments in the 
case of civilization against Germany.” 

Net, $2.00 


AND THEY THOUCHT WE 
WOULDN'T FIGHT CHT F loyd Gibbons 
And Net, $2.00 
E GLORY OF THE COMING 
roin S. Cobb 


“Eye-witness accounts, graph- 
ta ically told, of American soldiers’ 
heroism and devotion.” Net, $1.75 


GEORCE H. DORAN COMPANY 


THE NATION AT WAR 
a ai 


ames A. Scherer 


“Describes the work of the National and State 
Councils of Defense and the organization for 
war purposes of civilian machinery of gov- 
ernment.” Net, $1.50 


THE GRAND FLEET 


mural Viscount Jellicoe 


“The definitive and illuminating account of 
the work of the British Navy in the war.” 
Net, $6.00 


CAS AND FLAME IN MODERN 
Major S. J. M. Auld 


“Covers this important phase of the warfare 
interestingly.” Net, $1.50 


THE FLAMING SWORD IN 
Mrs. St. Clair Stobart 


“Vivid pictures of the war in the Balkans.” 
Net, $1.75 


MY HOME IN THE FIELD OF 
R Frances W. Huard 


LS 

“An American woman whose home was in the 

path of the German invasion sets forth her 

war experiences with singular distinctness.” 
Net, $1.50 


THE SECRET CITY Hugh Walpole 


“It is through the work of fiction writers that 
the importance of events is best interpreted— 
THE SECRET CITY furnishes a setting and 
a background for the study of the Russian 
Revolution.” Net, $1.75 


WINCED WARFARE vy. A. Bishop 


“As adequate a picture as can be found of the 
military aviators, how they worked, and their 
reactions.” Net, $1.50 


Publishers New York 
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in January to lecture on “America 
from the French Point of View”, and 
“The French Woman”. She will also 
deliver a cycle of lectures for schools 
and colleges. 


“The best thing any one can do who 
wants to write or who does write but 
unsatisfactorily, is to read William 
McFee’s little sketch called “The 
Idea’, in the August BOOKMAN.”’— 
Literary Supplement of the New York 
“Sun”. 


On August 15 was announced from 
London the death at Cheltenham, Eng- 
land, of Mrs. Edith Alice Maitland, 
said to have been the original of Alice 
in Lewis Carroll’s “Alice in Wonder- 
land’. Mrs. Maitland was a writer 
and traveler. 


Is vers libre the Bolshevism of 
poetry? The idea is Henry van 
Dyke’s, who expressed it in the pref- 
ace which he contributes to “A Book 
of Princeton Verse: II”, published late 
in September. In his opinion poetry 
must be musical in order to carry its 
meaning deep into the human heart. 
The new volume is a successor to “A 
300k of Princeton Verse’, published 
three years ago and edited by Alfred 
Noyes. 


As all the world knows, “Eggs 
Samuel Butler” in “The Haunted 
Bookshop” .aroused much entertain- 
ing comment. Well, Edward Laws, 
the chef of the Curtis Publishing 
Company restaurant, has invented. in 
the author’s honor a dish he calls 
“Eggs a la Morley”. It consists, the 
Gessip Shop is informed by one who 
declares he “scraped the platter”, of 
two tomatoes scooped out with a 
roached egg nestling in each; be- 
tween these stands a croquette of 


spinach; to nozth and south are 
small mounds of spaghetti garnished 
with flakes of ham; the whole couch- 
ant in a swim of white creamy sauce 
dashed with maculations of mys- 


terious pink, said to be sweet peppers. 


The wife of the author appends to 
William De Morgan’s posthumous 
novel, “The Old Madhouse”, an ac- 
count of his methods of work. “When 
my husband started on one of his 
novels”, she explains, “he did so with- 
out making any definite plot. He 
created his characters and_ then 
waited for them to act and evolve 
their own plot. In this way the pup- 
pets in the show became real living 
personalities to him, and he waited, as 
he expressed it, ‘to see what they 


’ 9%» 


would do next’. 


Oliver Herford, ’tis said, was nib- 
bling animal crackers while talking 
about his forthcoming nonsense, “The 
Giddy Globe”. “Great heavens!” he 
stammered suddenly, “I’m eating 
some of my illustrations!” 


? 


Among the October publications is 
“The Silences of Colonel Bramble’, a 
book which is reported to have had 
an enormous success in France where, 
it is said, it caused a sensation. The 
author, M. André Maurois, is a young 
French officer who during the war was 
attached to a British regiment as 
liaison officer, in which capacity, but 
more especially in the mess, he had 
excellent opportunities for studying 
the British character. In this book he 
has depicted with much candor his im- 
pression of the peculiarities of the 
British, balancing their strong points 
with their weak. 


E. Temple Thurston has completed 
work on “The World of Wonderful 
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Christopher Morley: The Man and His Work 


**““ OMETHING like two years ago,” writes Robert Cortes Holliday, “nobody out- 
5 side of his circle of personal friends knew Christopher Morley. And now per- 
sons a$ perspicacious as Charles Hanson Towne simply fall into a chair in despair 
when they try to convey the merits of his poetry, his high-heartedness, his good 
nature, his crochety character, his alert intelligence, his admirable gusto for fine 
things, his boisterously comical humor of phrase, his genuine flair for style, his 
abounding vitality, all so redolent of a clean, manly, shining young spirit.” 
Charles Hanson Towne, in The Bookman, is no less enthusiastic. Concerning THE 
ROCKING HORSE he says: “Christopher Morley has personality. Anyone who 
has read his delightful ‘Shandygaff’ does not need to be told that. No man can 
write essays like those unless he has in his heart and brain that indefinable some- 
thing which we call, for lack of a better word, charm. When I finished reading 
the book I wanted straightway to write a creed beginning, ‘I believe in Christopher 
Morley.’ And here he is again, vindicating, happily, my judgment on his book of 
prose, with a volume of verse fit to follow his enchanting essays. Morley, in a word, 
seems to be able to do anything. He can meander, as a poet should, along a dusty 
highway and extract a song from whatever he sees. He is the beloved vagabond of 
modern writers; yet behind his most whimsical fancy lies a profound pity for 
humanity; and he never seems happier than when he is interpreting the feelings 
of an inarticulate old woman standing infront of a bulletin board reading the news 
of peace. 
“Morley loves the city; but he also loves gypsying on quiet trails, and home best of 
all. In the section headed ‘At Home’ one finds a poignant note that is thoroughly 
masculine, but tender in the extreme. Here are found such favorites as we have 
seen already in various magazines—‘Dedication for a Fireplace,’ ‘On Naming a 
House’ and “The Crib,’ not forgetting “To a Very Young Gentleman,’ which will find 
its way into many an anthology. And Morley has that precious gift, humility, 
about his own work, as witness the little prayer before a printing press, that his 
songs may be worthy ‘of this great machine.’ But what a book it is! More than 
ever I say, ‘I believe in Christopher Morley.’ ” 
“Mr. Morley,” wrote a critic in Publishers’ Weekly, “writes the best ‘light verse’ 
in American literature today—verse in which the singer is as likeable as the song.” 


Christopher Morley’s Books 


THE ROCKING HORSE Net, $1.25 


“These cosey songs, homey songs sing the fat little purse, the department store tryst, the crib, 
the movie theatre, the ice wagon, the family book-shelf, old trousers, and all the things that 
make a home a home. It is a book essential to joyous housekeeping. That is a full description 
of Mr. Morley’s book, but it does not begin to say enough.”—Boston Transcript. 


SONCS FOR A LITTLE HOUSE Net, $1.25 


“Now comes Christopher Morley—I vow we shall all soon be calling him ‘Kit’ for the happy high- 
heartedness of him in Songs for a Little House. Did you ever find beauty in all the dear little 
domestic doings of a humble home? Were you ever young and a foolish-fond husband and father, 
saved from sodden sentimentality by a sense of humor? Of course you were, or you will be or 
you hope to be. Well, ‘Kit’ Morley is just yeu. He makes you sing with him these little songs 
of the ome heart, and ry you don’t at first suspect it, these songs, for all their naturalness, 
are as eraftily wrought as the vers de société of Mr. Austin Dobson. They are idyls in very 
fact, a spell upon all one’s wholesome memories.”—William Marion Reedy, in Reedy’s Mirror. 


MINCE PIE (To be published in October) Net, $1.50 


A delightful concoction of essays and humorous appreciations of famous people 
written with the inimitable sparkle of “Kit” Morley’s genius. 


GEORCE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New Yort 
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An Ideal A. E. F. 
Gift Book! 


Posies That Grew at G. H. Q. 


These 130 poems for men written at Gen- 
erai Pershing’s headquarters in Chau- 
mont, France, and Treves, Germany, 
were written by “L. F. D.” to help and 
amuse the boys over there and were 
posted on Bulletin Boards. They are the 
breathing essence of those days—Love 
poems, Fighting poems and poems of 
Peace. 

The book is well illustrated, 28 pictures; 
with record blanks for your own little 
history for the years to come and those 
who are to take our places in the sun. 
This is a numbered and autographed 
author’s edition. Only 300 copies left. 


Price, $3.00 


Lawrence F. Deutzman 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


AURINE MUCILAGE 
tae MOUNTER PASTE 
DR asf p. ASTE 


RD PA 
LGU Fs 


VEGETABLE ¢ GLUE, Etc. 

Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 
Emancipate yourself from the use of cor- 
rosive and i]l-smelling inks and adhesives 
and adopt the Hregins’ Inks and Adhe- 
stves. They wili be a revelation to you, 
they are so sw eet, clean, well put up, and 
withal so efficient, 


MW Rca At Dealers Generally 
yeast] CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Sain 271 NINTH ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Brancues: Cuicaco, Lonpon 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY,. Bent d by 


rg Esenwein 


A MAGAZINE OF REAL HELP FOR ALL WHO WRITE 


CAROLYN WELLS says: ‘‘ The best maga- 
sine of its kind because it is PRA CTICAL. ” 


Single copies 15 cents $1.50 a year 


Reality”, the sequel to “The City of 
Beautiful Nonsense’, and is living at 
present in a Tudor house in the heart 
of the English countryside. 


Australasia seems to be buying more 
American books, and buying them di- 
rect from the American publishers. 
Time was, and not long ago, when 
Australasia got all of its outside read- 
ing matter by way of England. No 
American had a chance with Austral- 
asia unless England had chosen to buy 


Springfield, Mass 


an edition, including the selling rights 
in all her colonies. By the time the 
book got around to the colonies in th¢ 
South Seas it was a pretty old story. 
Recently, however, Australasia has 
been buying direct editions of Amer- 
ican books, especially of novels, as 
large as England would ordinarily 
take for herself and all the colonies; 
and she gets the books months ahead 
of the time she can get them via 
England. 


Some readers have received the im- 
pression from the general announce- 
ment of the new publishing firm of 
Harcourt, Brace and Howe that they 
are.to be primarily publishers of 
school books. This will certainly be 
corrected by their first list, which in- 
cludes such well-known names in gen- 
eral literature as Dorothy Canfield, 
T. A. Daly, Sinclair Lewis, Philip 
Littell, Louis Untermeyer, and Mar- 
garet Widdemer. The first book to 
bear the imprint of Harcourt, Brace 
and Howe is “Organizing for Work” 
by H. L. Gantt, which appeared Sep- 
tember 4. Mr. Gantt is the author of 
“Industrial Efficiency” now in its third 
edition. His new book is based on his 
successful promotion of actual produc- 
tion for the ordnance department of 
the government during the war, and it 
is illustrated with reproductions of 
charts showing methods and results in 
factories using his methods. 


According to the Associated Press 
dispatches from Germany, political 
friends of Admiral von Tirpitz are 
moving heaven and earth to have his 
book taken off the list of fall publi- 
cations. They have succeeded in stop- 
ping the publication and are now buy- 
ing up nearly all the copies that have 
already been put on the market. This 
will have no effect, however, on the 
American edition which will be pub- 
lished this fall. The translation has 
been made and copy is on its way to 
this country. 
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The Quest of the Ballad 

By W. ROY MACKENZIE, Professor of 
English in Washington University. 

illustrated $2.00 net; by mail, $2.10 
A fascinating tale of ballad hunting in 

Nova Scotia, the ballad’s sole remaining 

haunt. 


A Book of Princeton Verse II 
Preface by HENRY VAN DYKE 
$1.50 net; by mail, $1.58 
Successor in this series to “A Book of 
Princeton Verse—1916,” edited ky Alfred 
Noyes. 


The Relation of the Executive 


Power to Legislation 
By HENRY CAMPBELL BLACK, Editor of 
“The Constitutional Review” 
$1.60 net; by mail, $1.68 
Is the President dependent upen Con- 
gress for his authority, or may he, in many 
important matters, take the initiative? 


For Sale by Any Bookseller 


Modern Political Tendencies 
By THEODORE E. BURTON, Ex-Senator 
from Ohio 
$1.25 net; by mail, $1.33 


The present trend in politics and govern- 
ment, a comparison with the past, and a 
forecast of the future. 


Heredity and Environment in 


the Development of Men 

By EDWIN G. CONKLIN. 3rd Edition, 
Enlarged. 

Illustrated $2 net; by mail, $2.10 


_The origin of species was the important 
biological subject of the last century; the 
development of men is paramount in this. 


Robbia Heraldry 

By ALLAN MARQUAND 

279 Illustrations, $10 net; by mail, $10.20 
Vol. VII of the Princeton Monographs in 

Art and Archeology. 


Complete Catalogue on Request 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Princeton, N. J. 


By Edna Geister 


A fifth edition revised and enlarged 
Here are new cotillion figures, which 
are easy to execute, some beautiful, 
some mirth provoking: here are games 
for church socials adaptable to groups 
of all ages, so that grandfather plays 
with small Betsey; here are original 
stunts for rural community recreation 
which solve the problem of how to 
keep the young people on the farm. 

Cloth 12mo. Net $1.35. Postpaid $1.45 


Women Workers of the 
Orient 


By Margaret E. Burton 


This book touches vividly upon the vari- 
ous stages of the lives of the women in 
the Orient, their work within the home, 
their lives as wage earners, their ambi- 
tions, their work together. This is a new 
edition of the book which has been in 
great demand as a text among teachers 
and students 

Paper. Net 50 cents. Postpaid 60 cents 


Tama; The Diary of a Japanese 
School Girl Florence Wells, Compiler 


Actually written from day to day in a 
mission school in Japan. The love story 
with its hint of a photograph wedding 
is peculiarly winsome. and no one can 
fail to he “entertainmented” by the 
“nidgin” English. 

Illustrated. Cloth 12mo. Net 75 cents 

Postpaid 85 cents 


Boots tovs Cvoervwhere or 


THE WOMANS PRESS, ®Qbernstenay™ 


(Published Sept. 1st) 


INTERVENTION 
IN MEXICO 


By SAMUEL GUY INMAN 


Paper Board with Cloth Ridge, $1.50 


SAMUEL GUY INMAN is a recognized 
authority on Pan-American questions, hav- 
ing lived in Mexico for ten years, most of 
the time as director of the People’s Insti- 
tute, of Piedras Negras, Coahuila. He is 
now the Executive Secretary of the Com- 
mittee on Co-operation in Latin America: 
has been a lecturer on Latin America and 
Pan-American relations in Columbia Uni- 
versity; and is Executive Secretary of the 
Advisory Committee on Latin America of 
the Committee on Public Information. 

MR. INMAN offers to the thinking 
American public accurate information about 
mén and movements and a chance to get 
the Mexican point of view. He outlines a 
constructive policy for the future relations 
between the two neighbors. 


Association Press 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 
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YUNNAN VATE ANAT 


VERVE: The JOURNAL of|_ 
ROBERT DeCAMP LELAND 


The most brilliant individualistic 
magazine in America 


LOUUONTVUTE EU 


$1 each quarterly issue direct of the publishers 
=| THE POETRY-DRAMA CO., Boston 
= NTN AMINA HH UH UT 


Writing for the Magazi 
e J. BERG ESENWEIN 

Authoritative help on all kinds of magazine writing 
with reliable new data on what the editors want and 
how they want it written. 

EDWIN MARKHAM SAYS:—“Writing for the Maga- 
zines is a fine epitome of common sense in literary pro- 
cedure. It seems to foresee every difficulty of the novice 
and to throw light even upon the path of the professional. 
It is a sufficient coefficient for the scribe in his scramble 
up the slopes of Parnassus. It will help thousands.” 


Cloth, uniform with The Writer’s Library, 
xvi + 260 pages. Postpaid, $1.62 
DESCRIPTIVE LEAFLET FREE 
THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 12 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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Literary Agents 


and 


Writers’ Aids 


90 $190 wating stomes 


Previous Acceptance Not Essential. Send For 
Special Free Offei. 

NEW YORK LITERARY BUREAU, 
Dept. R. 145 W. 36th Street, NEW YORK CITY 


WANTED 

HIGH-CLASS STORIES both for publication and for the 
screen—stories with a distinct message and dealing with 
topics vital in the present era of reconstruction—stories of 
the type of “CARMEN ARIZA.” which we publish, and 


which has become world-famous. Send us your manuscripts, 
scenarios, synopses, or ideas, and we will give same careful 
consideration. Crook stories, vampire stories, or stories with- 
out a distinct message of uplift will not be considered. We 
want stories showing the results of right thinking. clean 
living. and strong moral purpose. Read ‘““CARMEN ARIZA.”’ 
then shape your story with the thought of aiding the great 
work of brightening human lives which that wonderful book 
s doing. The Maestro Company, Monadnock Block, Chicage 





SELL YOUR STORY, or make it a stepping-stone to SUCCESS 


SEND ME YOUR MS. 
if salable, I will indicate best markets. If promte- 
ing, a constructive criticism will help you revise 
successfully. If hopeless, a wigorous lesson on ‘the 
MS. will help improve your future work. 


Writers’ Special A course in unusual indi- 

Service— vidual instruction. Book- 
M. C. TELFER, let and rates upon appli- 
Metuchen, N. J. cation. 





SHORT STORIES, NOVELS, £'5.5soser. 
full particulars. WM. LABBERTON. Lit. Agt., s60-aW. 150 St., N.Y. 


It will, perhaps, surprise many read- 
ers to learn that the anonymous 
article, “Alan Seeger: A Sketch”, 
which attracted attention in “Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine” several years ago, wis 
written by the American poet, John 
Hall Wheelock, one of Seeger’s most 
intimate friends. This article, later 
issued in pamphlet form to meet a de- 
mand for it, has generally been at- 
tributed to William Archer, and is so 
listed in the United States catalogues. 
Also, that all poets are impractical! 
men—that foolish fallacy of many 
is refuted in the person of Mr. Whee 
ock, whose fourth book of poems, 
“Dust and Light”, has just been pub- 
lished. Mr. Wheelock has been for 
the past nine years successful man- 
ager of one of the sales departments 
of a New York publishing house, and 
he does not feel that the poetic im- 
pulse has been strangled by the de- 
mands of his everyday work. 


Will N. Harben, author of many 
short stories and novels of life in the 
South, died August 7 at his home in 
New York City. Born in Dalton, 
Georgia, on July 5, 1858, he moved to 
New York some years ago, but in his 
writings he remained faithful to the 
surroundings of his youth. Among 
his novels were “Pole Baker”, “Ann 
Boyd”, “The Desired Woman”, “The 
Inner Law”, and “Mam Linda”. The 
last of these was written to prove 
that lynching and similar outbreaks 
did not truly represent southern 
sentiment. 


Wilbur Finley Fauley, editor of so- 
cial topics for the New York “Times”, 
is the author of “Jenny Be Good”, a 
New York story. 


The continued popularity of certain 
Victorian novels is evidenced by the 
recent translation into Spanish, under 
the title of “Las Criaturas Acuaticas” 
of Charles Kingsley’s “Water Babies’”’. 
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nell Smith, author of “America’s 
morrow’, which essays to present 
analysis of conditions indicative of 
future of the country, was for 
nany years a political writer on the 
aff of the Washington “Post” and is 
now Washington correspondent of the 
Cincinnati “Enquirer”. He was born 
New York thirty-nine years ago, 
was educated in Chicago, and was con- 
nected with newspapers in San Fran- 
cisco and New Orleans. He was for- 
merly secretary of the National Re- 
publican League and has taken a part 
in three national presidential cam- 
paigns. 


Jessie Anderson Chase is the au- 
thor of “Chan’s Wife’, one of the 
autumn novels. The book is described 
as a story built about the “technique 
of marriage”. 


Much advance interest was reported 
in the new book “Light”, by Henri 
Barbusse, author of “Under Fire’, a 
late September publication. The pub- 
lishers received many letters concern- 
ing it from readers, book-dealers, and 
periodicals as to its theme, character, 
and date of publication. The book is 
said to deal with the enlightenment 
which dawns upon the soul of a typical 
French soldier as he fights for his 
country and civilization, and projects 
the growth of his mind and soul 
against the background of war. 


Bowdoin and Princeton join hands 
in the writing of “The- Unknown 
Quantity”, a novel by Edgar O. 
Achorn and Edward N. Teall. Mr. 
Achorn had the story, it is said, and 
Mr. Teall tried to write it. As the 
chapters skip from Boston to Canada, 
to New York, the South, Kansas, and 
California, it may be called an Amer- 
ican story. In it the lady betrays the 
gentleman; but the authors do sol- 
emnly swear that she is not in the 
“vamp” class at all, at all. 


LITERARY AGENTS AND 
WRITERS’ AIDS (Continued) 


F. M. HOLLY 


Established 1905 
Authors’ and Publishers’ Representative 


156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Rates and full information sent upon application 





LOUISE E. DEW 


Literary Representative 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 
years’ editorial experience at your service. 
TRANSLATIONS from French—Spanish—German 
Résumés of foreign texts. Translation into the 
foreign idiom. TYPING in French—Spanish— 
German. Circulars. 


AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 
MSS. EDITED, TYPED, AND PLACED WITH THE 
PUBLISHER. EXPERT CRITICISM. 

E. H. GROVES, M. A. 

Authors’ and Publishers’ Agent 


15 Haviland Street ’ Boston 
Terms upon application 


A lady with practical experience as writer, critic 
and instructor will give a complete technique of the 
short story course through correspondence to a limited 
number of serious students; also will read and criti- 
cize constructively any manuscripts, including verse. 
Address Short Story, care THe Bookman, New 
York City. 


p 


How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 

ing, Versification, Journalism, 

Play Writing, Photoplay 

e Writing, etc., taught person- 

| Dr. Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 

a staff of literary experts. Constructive criticism. 

|] Frank, honest, helpful advice. Real teaching. 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and articles 
written mostly in spare time —“* play work,” he calls it. 
Another pupil received over $1,000 before completing 
her first course. Another, a busy wife and mother, is 
| averaging over $75 a week from photoplay writing alone. 


There is no other institution or agency doing so much for 
writers, young or old. The universities recognize this, for over 
f one hundred members of the English faculties of higher institu- 
tions are studying in our Literary Department. The editors 
recognize it, for they are constantly recommending our courses. 
We publish The Writer's Library. We also publish The Writer's Monthly, 


j especially valuable for its full reports of the literary market. Besides our teaching 
service, we offer a manuscript criticism service 


150-page illustrated catalogue free. 
Please address— 


| Che Home Correspondence School 


™ Dept.295 Springfield, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1897 INCORPORATED 1904 
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dE COLLECTORS GUIDE 


In this section the readers of THE BOOKMAN wi'l 
find the latest announcements of reliable dealers in 
Rare Books, Manuscripts, Autographs and Prints. It 
will be well to look over this section carefully each 
month, for the advertisements will be frequently 
changed, and items of interest to collectors will be 
offered here. All these dealers invite correspondence. 








While it is not the policy of an en- 
lightened democracy to put a tax on 
culture, as a source of raising revenue, 
it might properly be _ considered 
whether or not the government should 
put a tax on the auction cataloguer’s 
use of stock words and phrases. Thus 
a tax of one cent might be placed on 
the use of “rare” in a catalogue de- 
scription; two cents on “very rare’; 
three cents on “extremely rare”; four 
cents on “of the utmost rarity” and 
five cents on “unique”. Looking over 
the auction catalogues of the past 
season, both here and in England, it is 
plain that the government might have 
secured a substantial sum if such a 
graduated tax had been in effect. It 
is doubtful if the use of these phrases 
increases the selling price of a book 
by enough to pay for the composition. 
The dealer who buys a “rare” book 
does it because he knows the book to 
be rare—not because the catalogue so 
describes it. 


Some consternation was caused in a 
London auction room recently when 
the manuscript and several documents 
relating to the famous song by John 
Woodcock Graves, “D’Ye Ken John 
Peel?” were offered for sale. Both the 
vernacular version in which the song 
was written and the “revised” manu- 
script by G. Coward, Graves’s friend 
and literary executor, were for sale. 
A gentleman made the public state- 
ment that another manuscript of the 
song was in the possession of the Earl 


of Lonsdale. The auctioneer gravely 
announced that he was selling exactly 
what was described in the catalogue, 
and the sale went on, the gentleman 
who had caused the stir joining in the 
bidding, but not securing the manu- 
script, which went to a private collec- 
tor at £150. Incidents of this kind, 
while not common, are by no means 
unknown in the auction room. But 
much more common is the finding of 
duplicate manuscripts of well-known 
poems. Burns frequently made copies 
of his poems which he sent to different 
patrons, each of whom considered him- 
self the owner of the original. There 
are no less than six copies in this 
couatry ef John Howard Payne’s auto- 
graph manuscript of “Home, Sweet 
Home”, bearing different dates. The 
original lines were written in Paris 
and forwarded to London as a portion 
of the opera, “Clari, the Maid of 
Milan”, for use by the printer as copy, 
and they doubtless were destroyed. 
One of the copies was sold by the 
American Art Galleries in this city 
last season for $230. The most nota- 
ble case of duplication, however, is the 
Reverend S. F. Smith’s poem of 
“America”, copies of which, in the au- 
thor’s handwriting, bring about $25 
or $30 each at auction. Mr. Smith 
was an accommodating gentleman who 
made copies for his friends at request, 
and sometimes, but not always, dated 
them. One of these “originals” was 
presented to Harvard University some 
years ago by a late Boston merchant 
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who had an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of the gift he was making 
to the institution, and which was sol- 
emnly received with due appreciation. 


By the dispersal of the famous col- 
lection of illuminated manuscripts 
made by Henry Yates Thompson at 
the recent auction sale at Sotheby’s 
in London the number of great collec- 
tions in private hands is reduced to 
three—those of J. P. Morgan in Amer- 
ica, and C. W. Dyson Perrins and the 
Earl of Leicester in England. In view 
of the high prices now paid for illu- 
minated manuscripts of the first class, 
it probably will be many years before 
another collection is formed which will 
rival those existing. The Yates 
Thompson collection was remarkable 
in that its owner had the courage to 
keep it limited to one hundred exam- 
ples, constantly “weeding out” when a 
copy superior to one in his collection 
was offered for sale. Every book col- 
lector knows the difficulty of limiting 
his acquisitions to a certain number. 
A library composed of the “hundred 
best books”’—from the _ collector’s 
standpoint—would be more desirable 
than most of the private libraries in 
existence, and would also represent a 
very large investment. But the 
chances are that when a collector had 
accumulated the desired number and 
the opportunity of a lifetime came to 
him to acquire a certain rare book, he 
would not have the courage to make 
room for it in his “hundred-book 
shelf”, and it would not be very long 
before he had doubled his limit of ac- 
quisition. Yates Thompson had the 
courage to discard manuscripts which 
brought at auction $5,900, and as 
time has shown, made a good invest- 
ment by so doing. The collecting of 
illuminated manuscripts is not a 
hobby for collectors with a limited 
purse. A well-selected library, how- 


SPURR & SWIFT 


Dealers in 


RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS 
First Editions, Bindings 
American Export Agents 


25 Ryder St., St. James’, London, S. W. 





ANTIQUARIAN BOOK CO. 
Evesham Road, Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Dealers in Rare Books and First Editions: 
Dickens, Thackeray, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad, Masefield, Wells, Noyes, Dun- 


sany, etc., etc. 
Catalogues mailed free on request 


BOOKS.—AIll out-of-print books supplied, no matter on 
what subject. Write us. We can get you any book 
ever published. Please state wants. When in Eng- 
land call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Bright Street, 
Birmingham, England. 


STIKEMAN & CO. 


BOOKBINDERS 
110-114 WEST 32D ST., NEW YORK 


Inlaying, 


Fine Bindings of every description. 
Special 


Restoring, Solander and Slip Cases. 
designing, etc. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
THE WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT 


The Waverley Novels and Prose Works complete in 18 vol- 
umes, magnificently bound in polished crimson calf with 
tasteful design in gilt on back. 

The Waverley Novels are embellished with the Abbotsford 
Edition Woodcuts, besides the steel plates belonging to the 
Original Edition. 

The Miscellaneous Works contain Portraits of Dryden, Swift, 
Smollett and Mackensie and illustrations from designs by 
J. M. W. Turner. 


The type is good and the set is in fine state. 
tion Set, with Autograph, from the Duke and 


Buccleuch. 
Small 8vo. 1860-1871. Edinburgh. PRICE 30 


A Presenta- 
hess of 


POUNDS. 


sent ‘i on anplica 
L. CHAU NDY “OF OXFORD LTD., 
2, Albemarle Street, London W. 1. 


BOOKS. MANUSCRIPTS. WORKS OF ART. 


Please mention THz Bookman in writing to advertisers. 





THE COLLECTORS’ GUIDE (Continued) 


BOOKS — 1,000,000 in stock on every conctivable 


Rare Books and first editions sought 
for and reported free of charge. Catalogue No. 436 Free 
State wants. WARD G. FOYLE, 121-125 Charing Cross Road, 
London, England 


ANTIQUARIAN 
EK 


W. A. GOUGH, BOOKSELL 


Americana—English Literature 
Catalogues sent on request 


25 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 





THE WALPOLE GALLERIES 
10 EAST 49TH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Weekly Auction Sales of Art and Literary Material. 


FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
Rare books—First editions. 
Books now out of print. 
Latest Catalogue Sent on Request 
C. GERHARDT, 25 W. 42d Street, New York 


USED BOOKS. Big Bargains. 


Catalogs. Higene’s 
M-2441 Post, San Francisco. 


(Books Bought.) 





Just Issued Catalogue No. 184 


BOOKS IN 
MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE 


Containing a portion of the Library of the 
Late Prof. P. Hume Brown. Also 


Catalogue of Books Relating to 
Scotland 
JAMES THIN 


New and Second-Hand Bookseller 
54, 55 and 56 South Bridge 
EDINBURGH 


London Office—23 New Oxford St. Cable Address—Pomerco 


Book Section 
LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 


POWERS 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rook Importers, Bookbinders 
Bookhunters Book finders 


* The Northwest’s Greatest Bookstore places on sale October 
Ist one S the finest collections of modern writers ever offered 
in America 


THE PRIVATE LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE 


H. M. DADIRRIAN 


NEW YORK CITY 


Comprising handsomely bound Library Sets of English. 
American and French authors. First editions and illustrated 
book. Priced Catalogue. Free on application. 


ever, ought to have at least one or tw: 
good examples of these books pro 
duced before the invention of movablk 
types, to give the printed works a 
“historical background”. 


The first volume of the Catalogue 
of the John Carter Brown Library of 
Providence has made its appearance 
and collectors of Americana will be 
glad to have a complete check-list of 
the thousands of rare items in this 
great collection. Unlike the earlier 
catalogues, it is devoid of notes, but 
enough is given of the titles to serve 
for purposes of identification, and in 
these days of bibliographies on every 
subject such a list will meet the needs 
of students. 


A writer in the London “Book 
Monthly” says, on the authority of 
E. V. Lucas, that some letters which 
passed between Charles Lamb and 
Fanny Kelly are in existence, but un- 
published, and recalls that in the year 
1819 Lamb proposed .to Miss Kelly, 
“no doubt in a beautiful letter’. If 
such a doubt exists, it may be re- 
solved by visiting the library of Henry 
E. Huntington, who has the letter and 
Miss Kelly’s reply, both of which have 
been published in A. Edward New- 
ton’s vade mecum and sine qua non 
for collectors—we mean the “Ameni- 
ties”’. 


The path of the book collector is not 
always strewn with roses. No sooner 
does he become known as cherishing 
an unusual longing for books that are 
old and rare than some aged acquain- 
tance seizes him by the arm and says: 
“I would like to have you see an old 
book I have. It is a Bible that has 
been in our family for three or four 
generations. All the f’s in it look 
like s’s. It must be more than a hun- 
dred years old.” But by this time the 
collector has fled. 


Please mention THe BooKMAN in writing to advertisers 








ERE TO BUY BODKS 


The booksellers advertising in this section have suffi- 
cient belief in the excellence of their stock and ability 
to serve you that they place their organizations at the 


jin By a 


_ Abe ih 


BOOKMAN mentioning the magazine may feel assured 
that very friendly and prompt attention will be given 
by all of these concerns, for whose responsibility THE 
BOOKMAN can vouch. 


lull Mh Eis 


_ Dos Lae strtapion 


me ii Ga command of book-lovers everywhere. Readers of THE 
a t 


“Don Folquet” will be the title of 


the new book by Thomas Walsh to be 
published this fall. The volume deals 
with the history of the dramatic times 
when the troubadour Folquet turned 
against the world, entered a monas- 
tery, and later became Bishop of Tou- 
louse and the scourge of the Albi- 
genses of Provence. The story, it is 
said, is one of violent contrasts, and 
will be accompanied by a new selec- 
tion of the lyrics which have given 
Mr. Walsh his standing among the 
nodern poets. 


“After Thirty”, Julian Street’s first 
book of adult fiction, called for a sec- 
ond printing before publication. Like 
Rupert Hughes, Mr. Street has early 
juvenile fiction to his credit—a story 
called “The Goldfish’. 


In “John McCormack: His Own Life 
Story” the tenor tells the following 
anecdote of the late Oscar Hammer- 
stein: “He had a rare mind and a wit 
that was lightning-like in action. I 
was walking with him, back stage, 
one night during an intermission. 
Osear, as was his custom, was smok- 
ing—though I believe it was not in 
strict accordance with a city ordi- 
nance. The fireman detailed to watch 
that part of the house passed us. He 
looked at Hammerstein, then at his 
burning cigar, and fixed the impre- 
sario with an accusing look. ‘Never 
mind’, returned Oscar, with that in- 
gratiating smile of his, ‘it is a fire- 
proof cigar’.” 


BOOK 
BARGAINS 


We have just issued a new edi- 
tion of our Catalogue of Book Bar- 
gains in which several hundred 
books (new and in perfect condi- 
tion) are listed at unusually low 
prices. 

Write for a copy. 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of all 
Publishers 


354 Fourth Ave. NEW YORK At Twenty-sixth St. 


HIMEBAUGH 
& BROWNE 


ttractive Books at 
Bargain Prices 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


Please mention THE BooKMAN in writing to advertisers 





THE BOOKMAN ADVERTISER 


British Newspapers 
Reviews and 
Magazines 


E have noticed that in the East, 
and in other places where 
Americans and Britons live to- 

gether, there is a growing demand 
from both nationalities for the best 
periodicals and other literature of the 
two countries. 

This suggests to us that there may 
be also many men and women in 
America who would like to extend 
their reading by subscribing to one or 
more British periodicals which deal 
with their particular interests. The 
best of the British Reviews and 
Magazines have a reputation which 
is deservedly high, but as their names 
cannot be familiar to all Americans, 
we have prepared the following short 
list in the hope that it will be found 
of interest: 

Agriculture Motoring 
Agricultural Autocar ......$5.50 
wag MTS [aia ° Motor Owner.. 5.00 

nal 6.09 Commercia! Mo- 
Farmer & Stock- 

breeder 

Architecture & 

Building 
Architect ...... 7.50 Aeroplane 
Builder ........ 8.00 Ladies’ Papers 

Engineering Gentlewoman... 
Engineer .......12.50 Ladies’ Picto- 
Peemaaring ro 12.50 
yn 4 ° an 5.25 Coming 

Gardening 
Gardening Iilus- Gut-deor Life 


trated .. 3.25, Badminton Mag- 
Amateur Garden- azine 4.00 

BE cccccceces 3.50) Gaunte Libe...86:90 

Another selection will be found in previous 


issue of this magazine. Full list will be sent 
on application. 


The prices represent subscription (including 
postage) for one year. Periodicals can be dis- 
continued at any date and the balance of sub- 
scription refunded or applied toward cost of other 
publications. 

In addition to the above we can supply any 
British book or periodical, and we shall be 
pleased to anewer all enquiries. 

Remittances by Bank draft or Money Order 
should accompany all orders. (Bankers: Grind- 
lay € Co.) 


R. HITCHINS ... 


EXPORT BOOKSELLERS 
54 PARLIAMENT ST., London, Eng. 


Directors: 
J. H. Matthews Maj. Stuart Low,D.8.0. 
Austin Low, C.LE. T. H. Benger 
T. J. Matthews, M.A. Robert Hitchins 
(Cam.) 


WHERE TO BUY BOOKS 
(Continued) 


If the German nation is rightly 
termed a “beer-drinking nation” and 
the English nation a “tea-drinking 
nation”, then, says Philip B. Hawk in 
“What We Eat and What Happens 
It”, “certainly in as true a sense we 
must term the United States of Amer 
ica a ‘coffee-drinking nation’.” It is 
Mr. Hawk’s estimate that nearly 
ninety per cent of the men and women 
of this country are addicted to the 
coffee habit, and statistics show that 
the yearly coffee consumption of this 
country averages about twelve pounds 
of the dry coffee bean per head. 


“Free Air’, Sinclair Lewis’s new 
novel, published late in September, 
will be produced as a “feature” mov- 
ing-picture by the Famous Players- 
Lasky Corporation, this autumn. 


Any book mentioned in THE BOOoK- 
MAN, with few exceptions, may be 
obtained in THE BOOK SHOP OF 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
NEW YORK AND PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 
We buy rare books and sets. 


Send for Pre-Holiday catalog just issued 


McDEVITT-WILSON’S, Inc. 


Booksellers 
30 Church St. 55 Vesey St. 
Cortlandt 1779 NEW YORK Cortlandt 498 
We pay cash for private libraries. 


JOSEPH HORNE CO., PITTSBURGH, 
Books of the Day, Fine Editions, Bibles, Mag- 
azine Subscriptions. 

Mail Orders carefully filled. 


Please mention THe BookMAN in writing to advertisers. 








